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Editorial Comment 
THE ROLE OF RACE RELATIONS IN WORLD WAR II 


As this piece is written the Japanese 
have overrun almost the whole of the 
Southwest Pacific—Hong Kong has 
fallen; it is Just a question of time 
before the Philippines will be entirely 
occupied by them; Singapore has sur- 
rendered; the Burma Road lifeline to 
China is seriously threatened; and 
Java, the main objective of the initial 
drive, has capitulated. 

Post mortems conducted by various 
groups in America and Great Britain 
reveal that the United Nations have 
not been nor are they now prepared 
militarily to cope with Japan in this 
area. And some commentators like Ce- 
cil Brown go so far as to indict those 
responsible for the defense of this 
area—particularly §Singapore—with 
ineptitude, if not “stupidity,” in as- 
sessing the military situation involved, 
and in preparing to meet it. Thus we 
have been on a precarious defensive in 
practically every operation in the Pa- 
cific to date. 

One factor in this total situation 
which has been merely mentioned in- 
cidentally by most commentators and 
columnists to date is that of race rela- 
tions. The one person who has seen 
this situation most clearly and at- 


tempted to call attention to it most 
forcibly is Pearl Buck—noted author 
and Nobel Prize winner—who has 
spent such a great part of her life in 
the Orient. 

The most recent observations of 
Miss Buck on this subject were re- 
ported by the press! as being made at 
a luncheon last week (February 10), 
at which time she is reported to have 
pointed out that race prejudice of the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, particularly the 
United States and Great Britain, is 
one of the tragic jeopardies facing the 
United Nations in their effort to crush 
the Axis powers in the Pacific. She is 
directly quoted as stating that: 
Japanese propaganda makes use of every 
lynching and every race riot in the United 
States to attempt to persuade the Far East- 
ern natives that the United States and Great 
Britain are determined to maintain “white 
superiority” in that area... . “Look at the 
Americans,” Japan is saying. “Will white 
Americans give you equality?” ... Japan is 
busily declaring that the United States can- 
not provide leadership toward full democ- 
racy in the Far East, announcing that in the 
Philippines, China, India, and Malaya, there 
is no basis for hope that natives of those 
lands can expect any justice from the people 


*New York Amsterdam Star-News, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1942, 
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who rule the United States—the white peo- 
ple. For specific proof the Japanese point to 
treatment of Negroes, citizens for genera- 


tions, in the United States. 
The United States and Great Britain 


cannot win the war without convincing their 
allies of other races that they are not fight- 
ing for themselves as continuing superiors 
over these races. The patience of these peo- 
ples is at an end... . If they are not soon 
convinced, and by unmistakable means, of 
the sincere democratic determination of the 
English and Americans; if they fear that 
they must be reduced one day to fighting 


for themselves, there will be many thought- 
ful men and women who will declare openly 


what they are now thinking and saying 
secretly: “Will it not be better for us to 
come to terms, not with Hitler, who is after 
all a white man of the most arrogant type, 
but with Japan, and utilize the military and 
modern resources of that country to free us 
from white rule?” 

Let Americans be sure of this—unless we 
can declare ourselves wholly for democracy 


now and do away with prejudice against 
colored peoples, we shall lose our chance to 


make the world what we want it to be. We 
shall even lose our place in the world, what- 
ever our military victories are. Democracy, 
if it is to prevail at this solemn moment in 
human history, can only do so if it purges 
itself of that which denies democracy, and 
dares to act as it believes. 


I have quoted Miss Buck at length 
because what she says needs to be 
said, and emphasized; but more im- 
portant, because what she says indi- 
cates that the United Nations have 
been just as inept—if not more so— 
in the political aspects of this war as 
they have been reported to be in the 
purely military aspects. Moreover, it 
does not appear that this aspect of 
“total” war has been sufficiently taken 
into account by the United Nations— 
consequently contributing to many of 
our difficulties in the Pacific. 

In the first place, the United Na- 
tions—particularly Great Britain and, 


to a lesser extent, Holland and the 
United States, as colonial powers have 
established and maintained traditional 
attitudes of race superiority in their 
dealings with native populations in 
particular and darker races in general. 
They have made it clear in every way 
that the darker peoples are inferior 
and the white peoples are superior; 
and what is more significant, have es- 
tablished Jaws and customs rigidly de- 
fining such caste relationships. While 
the colonial powers may have dis- 
played a little more benevolence re- 
cently in their exploitation of the 
darker peoples, they have not pro- 
gressed far enough to lead them to 
believe that they will be sufficiently 
worse off under the exploitation and 
domination of Japan to make any dif- 
ference to them whether they are to 
be exploited by a yellow master or a 
white one. 

Such reasoning on the part of the 
darker-skinned “allies” of the United 
Nations is fallacious but the United 
Nations have done little or nothing to 
date which might lead those darker 
races to believe that their plight will 
be any better with the United Nations 
after the war than before and now. 
In fact, numerous incidents reported 
from this area suggest the contrary. 
There may be good reasons for evacu- 
ating only white women and children 
from various places where the British 
have been driven out, but you can’t 
expect the natives who are fighting 
with the British to believe that their 
women and children are any less pre- 
cious. Nor will the arrest and incar- 
ceration of U Saw save Burma un- 
less some more concrete indication is 
given to the Burmese now that a real 
new deal is actually one of the objec- 
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tives for which they are fighting. And 
I might add that the inevitable conse- 
quences of the inept and arrogant pol- 
icy of the British in India are now 
rising up to plague them; if not ac- 
tually contributing materially and 
spiritually to the loss of the war in 
the East. 

What I have been trying to say up 
to this point is what Upton Close has 
so vigorously pointed out, namely, that 
“white empire in Asia is dead even 
though Great Britain does not: seem 
to realize it’; and that the only way 
we are going to prevent the establish- 
ment of a yellow empire in its place 
is to convince our Asiatic allies of 
color that we really mean to have a 
new deal in the Pacific, not only by 
announcing a “Pacific Charter’ but 
even more by giving evidence by our 
acts now that we really mean it. For 
example, Great Britain has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by grant- 
ing India “Dominion Status” now; if 
perchance this is not another instance 
of “too little and too late.” 

Finally, it should be observed that 
this traditional race superiority atti- 
tude maintained by colonial powers in 
the East is probably the cause, cer- 
tainly one of the causes, of our inade- 
quate conception of and preparation 
against the military power of Japan. 
Colonial powers have ruled hordes of 
darker peoples through a handful of 
whites so long that they have been 
prone to underestimate the potential 
and actual possibilities of such peo- 
ples. The sooner we realize that this 
war is not a colonial insurrection that 
can be quelled by a handful of Bengal 
Lancers sallying forth waving the 
“Union Jack” the better. 

What has been said up to this point 


is more applicable to our British and 
Dutch allies than to America. America 
has not been a colonial power to the 
same extent as the British and Dutch 
but she does have a colonial record in 
the Philippines and a “color problem” 
in the United States. Our record in the 
Philippines has been much better than 
either of our allies in their respective 
spheres. This is amply evidenced by 
the persistent and courageous fight be- 
ing waged by the Filipinos in col- 
laboration with their American allies. 
But a very interesting and close de- 
bate could be held on whether our 
administration of the Philippines and 
the motives which inspired the vote 
to free them have been very al- 
truistic. The most important responsi- 
bility of America, however, is found 
in the example she is setting for other 
darker peoples of the world in her 
treatment of some 14,000,000 or more 
Negroes and other racial minorities 
in continental United States, and in 
the extent to which the present policies 
of the Government and other respon- 
sible agencies are preventing the “all 
out” mobilization of America’s total 
man power for the prosecution of this 
war. 

I have pointed out on numerous 
other occasions and wish to reiterate 
now that the American Negro is now 
and always has been loyal to America 
and the ideals for which she professes 
to stand; that the Negro’s hope for 
salvation is inextricably bound up 
with the continuance of even the sym- 
bols of democracy here; and that he 
has no other reasonable alternative 
than to fight desperately for the pres- 
ervation of the “democratic way of 
life,” despite the fact that he has not 
shared nor does he now share in it to 
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as great an extent as other American 
citizens. Moreover, I have repeatedly 
observed that the race relations pol- 
icies maintained by the Government 
and by responsible national agencies 
engaged in the war effort have been 
of such a nature as to dampen the 
enthusiasm of many Negroes and to 
give considerable aid and comfort to 
our enemies. 

In the first place, the United States 
Navy has obdurately and obtusely 
persisted in its policy of excluding all 
Negroes from combatant service and 
confined them exclusively to the mess 
service? And this, despite the fact 
that every day one hears on the radio 
frantic appeals to (white) American 
youth to join up because the “Navy 
needs you badly”; and despite the fact 
that during the Civil War and prior 
to that time Negroes served in the 
Navy as combatants, with distinction. 
Negroes at present are serving with 
great effectiveness as first-class sea- 
men in our merchant marine. What is 
more, when a question was raised 
some few months ago as to the con- 
tinued use of Negro sailors in our 
Merchant Marine the President 
“cracked down,” with the result that 
discrimination has been practically 
chased out of this area of service. Why 
not the Navy? 

The Navy’s exclusion policy just 
doesn’t seem to make sense from the 
viewpoint of either political or mili- 
tary strategy. The Navy needs the 
men—particularly those with special- 
ized training such as many Negroes 
have. But more significant is the fact 








*An ANP dispatch under date of Febru- 
ary 28 reported that a committee under the 
Chairmanship of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Ralph Bard voted 6 to 3 against a 
change in policy; with the final decision left 
to the President. 
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that by such action we are providing 
material for Axis propaganda among 
the darker peoples of Asia, Africa and 
South America, as Miss Buck so aptly 
points out in the speech quoted above. 
In the second place, while the 
Army’s policy toward Negro soldiers 
is a little more sensible than that of 
the Navy, in that it does utilize them 
in practically all branches of the serv- 
ice, yet it has insisted upon a most 
gratuitous and reactionary policy of 
segregation of Negro soldiers both at 
work and at play. I say gratuitous be- 
cause it has not been demonstrated 
anywhere during this war, or the last, 
that Negro and white soldiers could 
not or would not work or play to- 
gether with reasonable amity, pro- 
vided responsible officials announced 
and backed-up a policy of non-segre- 
gation and non-discrimination.’ I say 
reactionary because the Army’s segre- 
gation policy generally represents the 
lowest-common-denominator of race 
relations to be found in the most 
backward parts of the country, there- 
by raising more problems than it was 
*An example of a small approximation 
of the policy which should be greatly ex- 
tended is the following general order re- 
ported to have been issued (Washington 
Afro-American, February 21, 1942) by the 
Commanding Officer of the 8th Corps Area 
on February 5: 
“Colored citizens of the United States 
called into the service or volunteering 
for service are fulfilling the same patriotic 
duties and bearing the same share of the 
sacrifices and the burdens imposed by the 
present crisis upon members of the white 
race. Accordingly they are entitled to, 
and will be shown, the same respect and 
consideration which army regulations pro- 
vide for soldiers generally. 
“All concerned are enjoined to see that 
any tendency of addressing, or referring 
to, Negro enlisted men as “niggers” or 
by any other term of approbrium is 
promptly suppressed.” 
Obviously this order does not go far 


enough but it does illustrate a small step 
in the right direction. 
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instituted to solve. 

Two current illustrations (which 
could be multipled considerably) in- 
dicating that the Army’s segregation 
policy is both gratuitous and reaction- 
ary are to be seen in the following 
examples. First, five Negro boys who 
had enlisted and served several weeks 
in the Pittsburgh unit of the Califor- 
nia State Guard were recently dropped 
from the unit “on verbal orders from 
an out-of-town officer,” although 
“None of their fellow-trainees had 
complained about their presence. . . .’* 
In this case, as you will find in others, 
it was the responsible officials who 
raised the issue rather than the white 
or Negro soldiers involved. Second, for 
some time now it has been requested 
and urged by Walter White of the 
N.A.A.C.P., and by a number of lib- 
eral white persons that the War De- 
partment grant permission for the 
formation of a mixed white and Negro 
division, not only to prove that it can 
be done but as an indication to the 
world that this country is the hope of 
democracy for all people regardless of 
color or creed. To date, the War De- 
partment has turned “thumbs-down” 
on the request; despite the fact that a 
large number of white youth are re- 
ported to have signified their desire to 
join such a unit. 

In the third place, “In spite of the 
shortage of skilled labor, black citi- 
zens are” (as Time, March 2, p. 13, 
euphemistically puts it) “unwelcome in 
many war industries.” Among other 
Time observations: 

FEPC [Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee] has held innumerable meetings, has 


sent field agents scouting about, has as yet 
got few results, (p. 13.) 


‘The People’s Voice, March 7, 1942. 
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Of an estimated 3,900,000 unemployed, 
800,000 are Negroes (20%), although Ne- 
groes constitute only 10% of the total popu- 
lation. (p. 13.) 


Last year the Federal Security Administra- 
tion found jobs for 79,617 unemployed work- 
ers. Only 853 were Negroes. (p. 13.) 


In the constitution of 24 national and inter- 
national unions (of which ten are affiliated 
with the A. F. of L.) membership is barred 
to Negroes. But all C.I.O. unions accept 
Negroes. (pp. 13-14.) 


Time might have reported that in a 
small sample of ten defense industries 
in the New York City area FEPC 
found only 142 Negroes employed out 
of some 29,215 employees, and even 
these were almost exclusively “con- 
fined to maintenance work.” This has 
been typical of FEPC findings both in 
Chicago and Los Angeles where the 
other hearings have been held to date. 
In spite of all of the incredible things 
that have been happening in this war, 
it still seems incredible that such a 
waste of manpower can obtain—of all 
places—in essential war industries 
which need the manpower, merely be- 
cause of the race relations policies of 
many employers. Obviously the elimi- 
nation of “business as usual” has not 
been carried far enough to include the 
area of race relations. If we are going 
to win the war of production, it is high 
time that something really effective 
be done to get our total manpower 
into war industries. However, you 
cannot expect private industry to take 
this situation seriously as long as the 
armed services of the Government are 
guilty of exactly the same race rela- 
tions policies as noted in the exclusion 
policy of the Navy and the gratuitous 
and reactionary segregation policy of 
the Army. 
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In the fourth place, in spite of a 
small and commendable beginning 
made by the Federal Government, a 
real good house cleaning in its race 
relations policies is needed before it 
can set itself up as an example for 
the rest of the country. All one needs 
to do in order to validate this observa- 
tion is to make a quick survey of the 
Government Departments in Wash- 
ington. The record of Government 
agencies in general will not be found 
to be any better than that of private 
industry. In addition, you will find in 
a number of departments the same 
gratuitous and reactionary segrega- 
tion policies and practices which are 
found in the Army, and the extrava- 
gant exclusion policy which obtains 
in the Navy. You will also find addi- 
tional evidence of the fact that such 
policies and practices exist only where 
the responsible officials allow them to 
exist, and that they are absent where 
the responsible officials have the in- 
testinal fortitude to decree otherwise. 
And there are a few officials in Wash- 
ington who have decreed otherwise 
and taken the pains to see that their 
decrees have been carried out. Their 
number needs to be considerably in- 
creased, 

It is unnecessary to belabor the 
point that as a worthy example, if not 
as a matter of international political 
strategy, the Government should take 
the lead in establishing and maintain- 
ing race relations policies that are 
calculated to inspire the confidence of 
the darker peoples of Asia and Africa, 
as well as give a lift to the enthusiasm 
of some 14,000,000 American Negroes. 

In the fifth place, the most amazing 
race relations practice employed to 
date either by a government agency, 


or any branch of the armed service, or 
any national organization contribut- 
ing to the war effort has been the 
“blood bank policy” of the American 
Red Cross. When the Red Cross first 
started its blood bank collections, a 
number of Negroes, the same as pa- 
triotic whites, volunteered at various 
places to donate their blood. Red 
Cross officials informed these Negroes 
that they were not receiving Negro 
blood, giving as their reason the state- 
ment that Army and Navy doctors 
had requested that only blood from 
white donors be taken; despite the 
fact that no difference in the blood 
could be found even by the most ex- 
acting tests. However, when the Army 
and Navy doctors were questioned 
they denied that they had made such 
a request, thus indicating that the 
Red Cross was not only responsible 
for the policy but had deliberately 
misled the public about it. After this 
revelation it was thought that the Red 
Cross would be sensible about the 
matter, but it appeared that they were 
determined to do something stupid. 
Hence, they announced the policy that 
thereafter they would receive Negro 
blood donations but they would proc- 
ess and label them separately. 

The absurdity of such a practice is 
obvious even in peace time. In war 
time, if it had not actually happened, 
it would be inconceivable, even with 
as much race prejudice as obviously 
obtains. It just seems to be exaggerat- 
ing the influence of race prejudice too 
much to assume that a wounded white 
soldier would waste his strength wor- 
rying about whether the processed 
blood the doctor was about to inject 
came from a colored or white donor; 
or if all of the “white” blood happened 
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to be used up the doctor would have 
to ask the patient whether it was all 
right to use some “Negro” blood 
which he had on hand. This sort of 
thing might happen in a novel or in 
the movies but hardly in real life. And 
even if there were a reasonable basis 
for the assumption that psychologic- 
ally it would be desirable to institute 
such a policy, it was entirely unneces- 
sary to insult so crudely 14,000,000 
American citizens of color to do it. It 
would have been more tactful merely 
to have accepted Negro blood and 
poured it down the sink or segregated 
it afterward. 

While this example is an extreme 
case, it nevertheless illustrates what 
is happening less dramatically in gen- 
eral wherever race relations are in- 
volved. It illustrates strikingly how 
unrealistic we have been in our han- 
dling of problems where race relations 
are concerned, It illustrates again, as 
Miss Buck points out, how we are 
aiding the Axis to convince the darker 
peoples of Asia that America and the 
United Nations cannot be trusted 
when they say that they are fighting 
to preserve democracy for them, when 
in the midst of the most dangerous 
war in her history America allows 
such things to be done to some 
14,000,000 American citizens of color. 

It has been the purpose of this edi- 
torial to emphasize the observation 
that the factor of race relations in 
World War II is much more than a 
sociological phenomenon to be rele- 
gated to the leisurely consideration of 
peace-time research; and that the 
forthright and frank recognition of 
this fact is a necessary part of our 
political and military strategy. The 
sooner the United Nations are con- 


vinced of this fact and do something 
constructive about it, the better; for 
it is rapidly becoming clear that the 
race relations policies of the United 
Nations are likely to be, if they are 
not already, their “Achilles heel.” 
Great Britain has lost Malaya, and, 
to date, the greater part of Burma, 
and is on the verge of losing India 
because the native populations are not 
convinced that their status would be 
any better after the war than before, 
or much, if any, worse under a yellow 
master than under a white one. And 
America is giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy, and preventing the “all 
out” mobilization of the total man 
power of this country by her tradi- 
tional discriminatory treatment of 
some 14,000,000 Negroes and other 
racial minorities. Thus, it would be- 
hoove the United Nations to do some- 
thing along the lines of the following 
suggestions at once: 

1. As so clearly pointed out by 
Felix Morley (Washington Sun- 
day Star, March 1) one of the 
outstanding mistakes of the 
United Nations “is the failure to 
make clear what objectives, other 
than restoration of the status 
quo and the ‘destruction of Hit- 
lerism,’ the war is being fought 
to attain.” What is urgently 
needed continues Mr. Morely “is 
some realistic definition, in con- 
cert with Great Britain, of the 
precise aims for which the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples are fight- 
ing. Only after such definition 
can a_ successful offensive be 
waged, and only on such definition 
can a durable post-war settle- 
ment be planned.” 

These observations have particular 
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significance from the point of view of 
race relations. What are the intentions 
of the United Nations as far as the 
Burmese are concerned, or the popula- 
tions of Malaya and the Netherland 
Indies, or of India? When Mr. 
Churchill says in the House of Com- 
mons that the Atlantic Charter does 
not apply to Africa, what does he 
mean? Are the Africans expected to 
fight to continue their present subject 
status? How correct is the observation 
of Roi Ottley’ when he notes that: 


As yet, no tangible plan has been advanced 
which will serve to evolve the best civiliza- 
tion for the largest number of human beings 
after the war. Hence many thinking Negroes 
are on the verge of developing a dangerous 
cynicism that will certainly trickle down to 
the Negro masses. Despite the high-minded 
talk of bringing the “four freedoms” to the 


world, Negroes often suspect there is a tacit 
understanding among the leaders of white 


allied nations to limit democracy to white 
men only. 

It is clear that the United Nations 
must declare themselves definitely on 
these questions and begin to make 
their actions now conform to their 
declarations. 

2. To come home, the United States 
in her réle of acknowledged 
leadership of the United Nations 
could do much toward the clari- 


5A White Folks’ War?” Common 
Ground, 1:30, Spring, 1942. 


fication of allied aims as far as 
the racial factor is involved and 
at the same time give an extraor- 
dinary spiritual and material 
impetus to her own war partici- 
pation by her exemplary treat- 
ment of 14,000,000 American 
Negro citizens, If such an effort 
is to be effective, the exclusion 
policy of the Navy and the 
Marines must go; the gratuitous 
and reactionary segregation pol- 
icy of the Army must be aban- 
doned; Government service must 
set a worthy example to private 
war industry in eliminating dis- 
criminatory practices in employ- 
ment and insist that the example 
be followed; and national organ- 
izations such as the Red Cross 
must act as if we were fighting 
a war for the preservation of 
democracy. Moreover, we must 
realize that mere gestures and 
half-measures are no longer ade- 
quate to attain our ends. It must 
be the real thing or nothing, and 
the policy of not giving any more 
than you have to, must go. If 
this is a war for the defense of 
democracy, we have got to fight 
it that way, both in spirit and in 
deed. 


Cuas. H. THoMpson 
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Dental Health Conditions in Negro Colleges’ 


JOHN A. TURNER 


The problem, “A Study of Dental 
Health Conditions in Negro Colleges,” 
is designed (1) to determine incidence 
of dental defects among students in 
Negro Colleges, (2) to ascertain what 
is being done to supply necessary den- 
tal care, (3) to demonstrate need for a 
more adequate dental health program 
in the colleges, and (4) to propose 
plans for supplying the need. 

It is the belief of many who are en- 
gaged in student health work that 
much of the inefficiency in the college 
dental services is due to lack of knowl- 
edge of the need, to lack of organiza- 
tion and planning, and to the absence 
of a positive plan for financing the 
project. Each phase will be treated 
with the hope that dental health con- 
sciousness will be developed among 
the college administrators, and that 
one of the suggested plans or a modi- 
fication will receive careful considera- 
tion and adoption. 

There are two elements in the study. 
The first is a determination of inci- 
dence of dental defects among Negro 
college students, and the second is a 
demonstration of the need for more 
adequate facilities for student dental 
care. 

To determine incidence of dental de- 





"IT wish to make grateful acknowledge- 
ment to Dr. Jay B. Nash, Chairman of the 
Department of Physical Education and 
Health of New York University for his 
cooperation and helpful suggestions, to Dean 
Russell A. Dixon of the College of Dentistry 
of Howard University for placing at my 
disposal student record files, and to the 
officers of the colleges who so graciously 
furnished information concerning their 
dental facilities. 


fects a study was made of five hundred 
cases taken from student dental rec- 
ords at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. In this study an analysis 
was made of the record cards and of 
the x-ray examinations which are 
made routinely of freshmen students. 
The x-ray films were studied because 
no examination is complete without 
the x-ray, as will be brought out later. 

Findings from a study of students 
of Howard University may be con- 
sidered typical because they come 
from forty-two states and ten foreign 
countries, and are not just a sectional 
representation. A determination of in- 
cidence among them, therefore, pre- 
sents a good picture of conditions as 
they exist in the average Negro col- 
lege student group on the same age 
and social level. 

The incidence study and the record- 
ing of the findings were carried out un- 
der the following headings: (1) Pres- 
ence or Loss of Teeth, (2) Status of 
Caries (tooth decay), (3) Devitalized 
Teeth, (4) Cases of Periapical Infec- 
tion, (5) Cases of Periodontitis (pyor- 
rhea), (6) Prosthetic Restorations and 
(7) Summary. 

In order to demonstrate the need for 
more adequate facilities for the ren- 
dering of dental care to students a 
questionnaire was sent to certain col- 
leges which were selected with con- 
sideration of geographical] distribution, 
source of support and size. Effort was 
made to have representatives of each 
type of college for each geographical 
area, so that any statement of condi- 
tions would be representative. 
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This questionnaire requested infor- 
mation concerning, (1) location, (2) 
enrolment, (3) source of support, (4) 
requirements of dental correction be- 
fore entering, (5) conduct of examina- 
tions after registration, (6) compul- 
sion of necessary treatment, (7) who 
conducts examination—dentist, physi- 
cian or others, (8) the system of 
follow-up, (9) present facilities or 
arrangements for dental care, (10) the 
plan for financing dental care, (11) 
the number of students who received 
dental care during the past year, (12) 
the relation between the number of 
those needing care and the number of 
those receiving same, and (13) what 
would be considered the best method 
of administering care in the particular 
situation. 

Accompanying this questionnaire 
was a letter addressed to the presi- 
dents of the colleges explaining the 
nature and the value of the project 
and soliciting the cooperation of them- 
selves and of their health officers. The 
response was sufficient to justify the 
generalizations which will be made 
later. 


INCIDENCE OF DENTAL DEFECTS 


The following determinations were 
made upon the assumption that each 
mouth had or has had the normal 
number of teeth either erupted or in 
the process of normal eruption. It is 
true that in some cases teeth are con- 
genitally absent, but those cases are 
so rare that they would not affect this 
report materially. Teeth were recorded 
as being impacted if it was obvious 
that normal eruption would be impos- 
sible. Since the mean age of the stu- 
dents was nineteen, third molar teeth 
which in the x-ray examination seemed 





to have possibilities of normal erup- 
tion, even though tardy, were not 
classified as impacted or missing teeth. 

The tabulation showed the follow- 
ing: teeth present, 15,027; teeth lost, 
771; impacted teeth, 150; students who 
have lost one or more teeth, 284; aver- 
age number of teeth lost per student, 
1.54; students with one or more im- 
pacted teeth, 91; percentage of stu- 
dents who have lost one or more teeth 
56.8. 

Status of Caries —It was found that 
only 60 students (12 per cent) had no 
carious experence; 440 of them (88 
per cent) had past or treated caries; 
1,452 teeth, an average of 2.9 teeth 
per student, had been filled or restored 
otherwise ; 358 students (79.6 per cent) 
had a total of 1,555 teeth with active 
caries, an average of 3.1 carious teeth 
per student examined; and that 130 
students (26 per cent) required a total 
of 425 extractions. 

Devitalized Teeth—A survey of the 
dental health of a group would not be 
complete without consideration of the 
devitalized teeth present. These teeth 
should be examined with the x-ray 
yearly in order to detect early any 
developing pathological conditions. 

The number of devitalized teeth 
present was 60; students with devital- 
ized teeth, 46; average number per 
student, 0.12; and percentage of stu- 
dents with devitalized teeth, 0.92. 

Periapical Infection.—Periapical in- 
fection often is not diagnosed without 
the aid of the roentgenogram. This 
means that many persons are carrying 
infection unknowingly. The retention 
of this disease may be the primary 
cause of infectious diseases including 
arthritis, rheumatic fever, and certain 
cardiac lesions. 
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The number of teeth found to have 
periapical diseases was 184, students 
with periapical disease, 114; average 
number of cases of periapical infection 
per student, 0.36; and percentage of 
students with periapical infection, 
22.8. 

Periodontitis —The 
cases of periodontitis (pyorrhea) was 
limited to those cases which had well- 
defined lesions and showed marked 
alveolar absorption in the x-ray exam- 
ination. The true incidence, however, 
is conceded to be greater than would 
be inferred by this report which shows 
that the number of students affected 
(early stage) was 43; students affected 
(advanced stage), 15; and percentage 
of students affected, 11.6. 

Prosthetic Restorations —Prosthetic 
restorations refer to those fixed or 
removable appliances which are used 
to replace lost teeth. 

Students with removable appliances 
numbered 4; those with fixed bridges, 
12; students with insufficient masticat- 
ing surfaces, 104; percentage of stu- 
dents with restorations, 0.03; and 
percentage of students needing res- 
torations, 20.8. 

Summary.—A summary of the find- 
ings indicates the following: number 
of cases examined, 500; average age 
of student, 19 years; carious teeth ob- 
served (untreated), 1.555; average 
carious teeth per student, 3.1; per- 
centage of students with active caries, 
79.6; teeth requiring immediate ex- 
traction, 425; students needing extrac- 
tion, 130; cases of periapical infection, 
184; cases of periodontitis, 58; stu- 
dents with insufficient masticating sur- 
faces, 104; and percentage of total 
group with dental defects, 81. 
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Srarus or CoLitecE DENTAL SERVICES 


The second element of the survey 
is very interesting in that it shows the 
variation of values placed upon stu- 
dent health service, and especially 
upon dental care. The data were ob- 
tained from the questionnaires sent to 
colleges. The distribution of the re- 
sponding schools is satisfactory and 
representative in that all sections in 
which there is a large Negro popula- 
tion served by Negro colleges are in- 
cluded. It must be borne in mind, 
though, that many students residing 
in areas in which no Negro college is 
located are enrolled in these institu- 
tions. Twenty-nine colleges located in 
seventeen states and the District of 
Columbia, with a total enrolment of 
18,841 students were studied. 

Colleges with different sources of 
support were considered, because of 
variations in economic and adminis- 
trative problems which influence em- 
phasis upon the student health 
program. Accordingly, colleges repre- 
senting eight different sources were 
included.? 

A summary of the responses from 
the questionnaires reveals the follow- 
ing facts: 

(1) Students were required to have 
dental defects corrected before 
entering in only 6.9 per cent 
of the colleges; were not re- 
quired in 82.8 per cent; and 





?State government—12 colleges, enrol- 
ment 9,488; municipal government—2 col- 
leges, enrolment 723; church organization— 
7 colleges, enrolment 2,333; church and 
state—2 colleges, enrolment 988; church and 
private—1 college, enrolment 345; state and 
private—1 college, enrolment 182; Federal 
government and private—1l college, enrol- 
ment 2,334; private—3 colleges, enrolment 


988 
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were advised to have these 
corrections in 10.3 per cent. 
Approximately 72 per cent of 
the colleges (72.4 per cent) 
conduct dental examinations 
at the time of, or immediately 
after registration; 24.1 per 
cent do not include a dental 
examination; and the remain- 
ing 3.5 per cent have the 
examination upon request. 
Only 10.3 per cent of the col- 
leges include x-ray examina- 
tions of the teeth routinely; 
and 3.5 per cent may upon 
recommendation of the den- 
tist. 

In 58.6 per cent of the colleges 
dentists conduct routine dental 
examinations; and in 3.5 per 
cent they do so “when need 
arises.” Of the remaining 37.9 
per cent, the college physician 
examines the mouths in 17.2 
per cent; the nurse in 3.5 per 
cent, and the health education 
instructor in 3.5 per cent of 
the colleges. 

Indicated treatment is option- 
al in 82.8 per cent; compulsory 
in 13.7 per cent; and compul- 
sory “for women only,” in 3.5 
per cent. 

Dental defects must be cor- 
rected before graduation in 
10.3 per cent; need not be in 
72.4 per cent; “in most cases” 
in 3.5 per cent; and “by 
women only” in 3.5 per cent. 
The system of follow-up 
seemed to be definite in only 
10.3 per cent of the schools 
studied. Where examinations 
are conducted at all, subse- 
quent treatment seems to be 


a matter of individual effort 
except in emergencies. 

(8) Students are treated by a resi- 
dent dentist in 13.7 per cent 
of the colleges, arrangements 
are made with private dentists 
by 51.7 per cent, and public 
clinics care for students in 
13.7 per cent. No provision for 
care in 20.9 per cent. 

(9) Nine colleges provide facilities 
for dental treatment on the 
grounds. In one, the student 
pays a special fee, and the 
salary of the dentist is paid 
by the college. In another the 
student pays a special fee at 
the university dental depart- 
ment. In a third, the college 
pays part of the fee and the 
student and other health fees 
are assessed all students to 
cover dental care in one col- 
lege; and special student fee 
arrangements with private 
dentists are made at five col- 
leges. 

(10) Of the 18,841 students in at- 
tendance those receiving den- 
tal care from all facilities 
available to students num- 
bered 3,919 or 20.8 per cent. 


The real significance of these find- 
ings can be realized when one con- 
siders the percentage of students re- 
ceiving care, and compares this with 
the incidence of dental defects among 
the students (81 per cent); meaning 
that approximately 60.2 per cent of 
students need care and do not receive 
it. The percentage of students receiv- 
ing care at the individual colleges 
ranged from 1.3 at one college to 57.8 
at another. 
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(11) In response to a question con- 
cerning opinion as to the best 
method of administering den- 
tal care in each particular sit- 
uation, it was found that 89.7 
per cent of responding officials 
feel that the college should 
assume a responsibility for 
dental care in some way; 
either through providing facil- 
ities on the grounds, or by 
making definite fee arrange- 
ments with private dentists or 
with clinics. 


The significant conclusions to be 
drawn from the survey are far-reach- 
ing and demonstrate clearly the need 
for closer attention to this important 
division of health service. 

1. The high incidence of untreated 
carious teeth (79.6 per cent) and the 
high incidence of students requiring 
extractions (26 per cent) among col- 
lege freshmen reveal the necessity for 
the inclusion of positive dental cor- 
rective measures; moreover, too little 
attention is given to children’s teeth. 
If greater care were instituted during 
childhood and if dietary irregularities 
were corrected, the incidence of defects 
at college age would be much lower. 

2. The high percentage of students 
requiring prosthetic restorations (20.8 
per cent) is significant from three 
standpoints: (a) This high incidence 
among college freshmen shows the 
need for greater attention to children’s 
teeth. (b) The lack of restorations 
causes occlusal imbalance which may 
result in periodontitis (pyorrhea) or 
in disfigurement and alteration of the 
dental arches. (c) Insufficient masti- 
cating surfaces may be the cause of 
digestive disturbances. 


3. The results of the survey of con- 
ditions in typical Negro colleges dem- 
onstrate the necessity of bringing to 
the attention of administrators the 
incidence of dental defects among the 
students whom they have under their 
care. 

4. Health education, of which den- 
tal health and proper diet are a part, 
should be taught to students on all 
scholastic levels, and especially to 
those on the college level. They should 
be made to feel the value of sound 
bodies and of the correction of defects. 
Many students will become teachers 
and social workers upon graduation. 
How can they teach health principles 
to others if they have not received 
sound concepts themselves? 

5. The dental examination must be 
conducted by a dentist if it is to be 
considered as adequate. He is trained 
in oral diagnosis and is in a better 
position to diagnose and plan treat- 
ment than anyone else. The x-ray 
examination is essential to a complete 
oral diagnosis. Much hidden pathology 
is revealed with its aid. 

6. Compulsory dental care and a 
good system of follow-up are neces- 
sary for the conduct of a good dental 
health service. An equitable plan for 
financing this compulsory care must 
be devised according to the prevailing 
financial status of the college con- 
cerned. 

7. More than 50 per cent of the 
schools responding feel that the den- 
tal care of students can be handled 
best in a dental unit conducted by the 
college; therefore, it seems that the 
plan has merit, and that some plan 
should be worked out whereby such a 
unit can be established without too 
great a strain upon the already over- 
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taxed college budgets. 

8. The efficiency of the plan where- 
by a resident dentist is retained by 
the college for the service of the stu- 
dents is demonstrated by the findings 
that three of the four colleges having 
resident dentists are included in the 
four colleges which lead in the quan- 
tity of student service rendered. 

9. The number of students receiv- 
ing care as compared with the number 
needing it is alarmingly small. In one 
case as little as 1.3 per cent received 
treatment. 

10. From the responses to the ques- 
tion requesting suggestions for the best 
methods of administering dental care 
it is evident that administrators, for 
the most part, are giving some thought 
to the matter of dental health and it 
is hoped that the development of den- 
tal services in colleges will be one of 
the major objectives in the perfection 
of the college health service. 


SUGGESTED PLANS FOR DENTAL 
HEALTH SERVICE 


The plan for solving the problem of 
providing dental care for college stu- 
dents must be developed with refer- 
ence to the specific requirements of 
each situation. Two systems are in 
use: (1) Maintaining a diagnostic and 
advisory service. (2) Maintaining 
both a diagnostic and a treatment 
service. 

Under the first plan the students 
are given a thorough examination 
which should include an x-ray study. 
Each student receives a report of the 
examination with recommendations 
for correction. These examinations 
may be conducted by a dentist em- 
ployed for this work, or by dentists in 





the community who might volunteer 
their services. 

This plan has merit, but it would 
be impractical in any college whose 
student body is composed largely of 


representatives of underprivileged 
families as in Negro colleges; since no 
provision is made for necessary cor- 
rections. 

The latter plan, that of maintaining 
both a diagnostic and a treatment 
service, seems to be the best solution 
of the problem. Complete clinical serv- 
ices under the auspices of the college 
will meet the need, and this is the only 
way in which adequate care can be 
assured. A purely voluntary method 
will not meet the situation. This opin- 
ion is shared by student health direc- 
tors in many of the leading American 
colleges and universities who realize 
the relation between dental health and 
the health of the body, also the re- 
sponsibility of the college toward the 
total health of its students. The equip- 
ment must be adequate if a high type 
service is to be rendered. The procure- 
ment must be supervised by a compe- 
tent dentist; and it must be borne in 


mind that new capital equipment pur-. 


chased now will not have to be re- 
placed for at least twenty years if it 
is cared for properly. The cost of 
equipment would be between $1,200 
and $1,500. To this amount should be 
added between $750 and $900 if an 
x-ray apparatus is to be included. 


Procedure 


There are several plans which may 
be followed in the execution of a col- 
lege dental treatment service, but the 
plan selected must be one which is 
adaptable to the situation. 

A “Panel System” Among Local 
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Dentists —Under this system a group 
of dentists in the community who are 
interested in the public health phase 
of dentistry band themselves together 
and constitute a panel from which the 
student will select the one whom he 
wishes to render treatment. They 
reach an agreement as to special fees 
to be charged students for all types 
of services, and all adheré to this scale. 
These services may be rendered in the 
private offices, or in a clinic room on 
the college campus. If the latter ar- 
rangement is possible, the materials 
are furnished by the college and the 
dentists rotate according to a fixed 
schedule. 

Under no circumstances should the 
dentists who agree to care for students 
at a special fee be expected to treat 
the faculty and personnel and their 
families for the same consideration; 
neither should they be expected to 
treat those students who are known 
to be independent financially. The plan 
is primarily for the aid of those who 
are unable financially to receive this 
care at normal fees. This would be 
considered imposition and would sure- 
ly disrupt what otherwise might be 
a very wholesome arrangement. 

Resident Dentist —The plan of hav- 
ing a resident dentist to care for the 
group seems to be the most satisfac- 
tory and reliable arrangement. The 
full-time resident dentist unquestion- 
ably can render a service which is 
superior to that under any other plan. 
As a full-time employee he could as- 
sist in the program of hygiene and 
health education in addition to his 
regular duties, and be in a better posi- 
tion to integrate the dental health pro- 
gram into the general student health 
plan. In a very small college the need 


may be met by one part-time dentist 
who should examine the whole group, 
classify them, and treat the students 
according to the urgency of their 
needs. Where a college is unable to 
secure the services of a full-time den- 
tist, but needs full-time service, the 
plan of having several part-time den- 
tists may prove to be a solution. Un- 
der this plan several dentists rotate 
and provide full-time care, but the 
total salaries would not equal that 
which a dentist devoting his entire 
time would require. Where two small 
colleges are near each other, an ar- 
rangement can be made whereby a 
dentist may serve each college on a 
half-time basis. This would enable the 
college to have regular service avail- 
able, and also enable the dentist to 
devote himself to the problems of stu- 
dent health and health education. In 
the smaller colleges in which the em- 
ploying of a dentist is impractical the 
college nurse can help in the program 
if she is a trained dental hygienist. 
In the latter role she can render oral 
prophylactic treatments and in so do- 
ing increase her value to the college 
health service. The course in Dental 
Hygiene extends over a period of one 
school year and may be pursued in 
certain dental schools and in special 
schools for dental hygiene training. A 
nurse in service could prepare herself 
for this extended service during a 
year’s leave of absence. 


Financing the Program 


The question of finance is the ob- 
stacle in the way of most progressive 
programs in colleges, and especially in 
Negro colleges. A very few of these 
colleges have substantial endowments; 
but many of them are supported by 
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church funds which are appropriated 
currently; some have to rely upon un- 
certain philanthropy, and some are 
supported by states which award them 
an insufficient and disproportionate ap- 
propriation for operating expenses. 

Dental care can be provided on the 
basis of distributed costs to students 
without constituting a strain upon the 
college budget: (1) The student health 
fee could be increased by two dollars 
for the year to help pay the salary of 
the dentist who would serve part-time 
or full-time according to the needs, 
and with due budgetary consideration. 
This additional fee may seem great, 
but when one considers the possible 
saving in the cost of a confining ill- 
ness through the eradication of dental 
foci of infection, it is indeed small. 
(2) A nominal fee can be charged for 
each service rendered in order to de- 
fray costs of materials and other over- 
head costs. This fee could be as small 
as that usually charged in public clin- 
ics, and may be paid directly to the 
college. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) That a well-equipped dental 
service be installed as a unit in the 
student health department for the pro- 


tection and service of the student 
group. 

(2) That the student health service 
add to its staff a dentist who will 
examine and classify all students, cor- 
rect defects, and institute an efficient 
follow-up plan. The services of the 
dentist may be full-time or part-time, 
according to the requirements of the 
college. 

(3) That great care be exercised in 
the selection of the dentist, as he 
should be capable of instructing in 
dental hygiene and in methods of den- 
tal health education as a part of the 
educational program. 

(4) That the dental service be fi- 
nanced through a slight increase in 
student health fees and by an addi- 
tional charge of nominal fees for serv- 
ice rendered. 

(5) That all students be required 
to avail themselves of this service un- 
less other definite plans for correction 
are made. 

(6) That even if some other plan 
suits a particular situation better, the 
principles of routine examination, 
compulsory correction, and follow-up 
should be observed rigidly if the dental 
service is to fill its vital position in the 
student health services of colleges. 
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Some Major Problems in the Quantification 
of Social Attitudes 
ROBERT N. FORD 


Attitudes, attitude tests, attitude 
testers! C. Bird says that 1,500 articles 
have been written in the last 20 years 
on social attitudes. And here is one 
more! But it is not number 1,501, for 
over a hundred have appeared since he 
wrote in 1940. Since then the American 
Youth Commission alone has pub- 
lished a series of volumes on the atti- 
tudes of Negro youths. 

Imagine trying to find out what a 
Negro youth thinks “away down deep 
in his heart” about the world in which 
he finds himself! Imagine trying to 
find out what anyone thinks “away 
down deep” about any social issue. 
That is the very thing we are trying 
to do, and evidently, it is the faith 
of hundreds of research workers that 
it can be done and that it is worth 
doing. Various men will use various 
techniques or tools. This man will use 
psychoanalysis to find out what is 
“down deep,” another will use a 
“modified form of psychoanalysis,” 
another will use a pencil to write down 
what someone tells him in response 
to a schedule of questions, and still 
others will approach with a batch of 
pencils and “test” papers designed to 
aid a subject in thinking “way down 
deep.” 

To date we have been stressing the 
language behavior of people who re- 
spond to our questions about how they 
would act under a set of circumstances, 
or what they think (opinions) about a 





* Social Psychology, D. Appleton-Centu 
19 p. 142, ” si 


situation even if they cannot act. We 
have assumed that this language be- 
havior is well worth knowing regard- 
less of how completely language be- 
havior ties in with the overt behavior 
which this language is supposed to 
symbolize. In this paper we propose 
to take stock of some of the major 
problems in the field of attitude re- 
search; what we have been doing, 
what needs to be done. 

Special reference is made to the 
problem of quantifying the attitudinal 
behavior of whites and Negroes toward 
each other. Many workers have con- 
tributed quantitative researches in the 
field of white-Negro social contacts. 
There have been a variety of tests 
made with the Negro as the special 
point of reference and a few with 
whites as the object. Race relations 
in the United States are sufficiently 
strained that almost any subject (per- 
son under test) will show an observ- 
able attitude toward the other race. 
Some other objects for study in the 
field of social attitudes do not call out 
such universal psychological affect or 
feeling. Examples are attitude studies 
using whiskey, movies, birth control, 
law enforcement, or Jews, as the ob- 
ject of reference. All of these have been 
used in attitude research, and the re- 
marks in this paper refer in general 
to those problems as well, but we shall 
use the American Negro in the larger 
white society as a particular point of 
reference.” 





*See Bird, op. cit., Ch. 5, 6, for summary 
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When we use attitude here, we shall 
use it to mean the tendency of a per- 
son to approach or withdraw from a 
psychological object which is acting 
as a stimulus. The person may not be 
asked to carry his behavior beyond 
the symbolic (word, gesture, sign) 
stage. If he does, and his overt, non- 
symbolic reaction belies his symbolic 
reaction, we will continue to discuss 
his symbolic reaction as “attitude,” 
judging that it is still of considerable 
significance. To illustrate, if a man 
of one race says, “I would like to kill 
every last one of those dirty so-and- 
sos,” yet smiles and grins at his ap- 
proaching landlord, who is a so-and- 
so, we will not be disturbed in the 
least by his failure to kill his land- 
lord. We may often be puzzled, as 
when a person says he hates murder 
mysteries and then proceeds to the 
local movie to see the latest one, but 
we will not be dismayed because of 
this lack of correspondence. We shall 
consider it a research challenge. 

Attitude, then, is a tendency to act. 
Whether a person has certain tenden- 
cies to act we shall never know unless 
we find some way of stimulating him 
to act. We can observe nothing but 
behavior. If a man never reveals to 
anyone in any way what is “down 
deep in his heart,” so far as we are 
concerned, he has no attitude. Not un- 
til it becomes overt in some way, either 
as words or as acts without words, can 
we infer what his attitude is, 





of the literature on social attitudes in gen- 
eral, or any recent text in social psychology. 
Although a little older, Murphy, Murphy, 
and Newcomb’s, Experimental Social Psy- 
chology, Harpers, Rev. Ed., Ch. 13, 1937, 
is still an excellent summary and critique 
covering racial studies as well as others. 

*This point of view is elaborated clearly 


OPERATIONAL APPROACH TO ATTITUDE 


The concept of attitude used here is, 
to one writer, a logical monster of no 
scientific interest or worth. To others, 
we are attempting to measure what, in 
the very nature of things, is immeas- 
urable. Let us not footnote these re- 
marks, for the argument has become 
quite wearisome. Instead, let us sug- 
gest concretely and specifically several 
steps which need to be taken if we are 
to get anywhere. Such concrete, spe- 
cifie moves we may call operations. 

In providing a background for our- 
selves we might profitably follow the 
work of the growing school of linguists 
or semanticists, who point out the level 
of abstraction upon which we work 
when we try to study “the attitudes 
of white men toward Negro men.’ 
Next we might profitably follow G. A. 
Lundberg’s development of a theory 
of measurement in the social sciences.° 
One may ask, “Why is it profitable 
reading?” Because the basic problems 
in measurement or quantification are 
specified there. The value to be de- 
rived lies (a) in cautioning us in the 
use of language, and (b) in demon- 
strating that scientific methods are 
applicable to the study of human be- 
havior problems. These works empha- 
size over and over the importance of 
climbing down the ladder of abstrac- 
tion from “attitude” to the level where 





in G. A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology, 
Macmillan, 1939, Ch. 1 and 2, and again in 
his Social Research, Rev. ed; Longmans, 
1942, Ch. 1-3, For specific techniques in the 
measurement of attitude, see Ch. 8 of the 
latter volume. 

*I suggest starting with S. I. Hayakawa, 
Language in Action, Harcourt, Brace, 1941, 
and proceeding backward into the literature. 

"Op. cit., Chap. 1-3, or, for a more ad- 
vanced treatment, Chap. 1-2 of his Founda- 
trons of Sociology, Macmillan, 1939. 
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one specifies just what iv is that he 
does when he “measures” attitudes. 
From then on “attitude” takes on this 
operational or “what one does” mean- 
ing. Since others can repeat the opera- 
tions, we have scientific grounds 
eventually for accepting or rejecting 
the operational system that the re- 
searcher sets up. 


TrEsts oF ATTITUDE 


The operationally-minded social 
scientists have provided us with a 
number of tests or scales for measur- 
ing attitudes. (Almost every word in 
that sentence is open to criticism from 
those who like to “define” themselves 
into or out of a logical impasse. The 
italicized words are especially trouble- 
some in this analysis. Rather than at- 
tempt to define any of them here with 
another series of words, we proceed to 
specify operations and their results.) 
There are now a half dozen or more 
paper and pencil tests or scales in 
which the attitude variable under con- 
sideration is that of white-Negro re- 
lations. 

One of the earliest is E. S. Bogar- 
dus’, Social Distance Scale.* The sub- 
ject is supplied with the test form and 
is asked to check the items with which 
he agrees. If he is white and the test 
refers to Negroes (or vice versa), he 
indicates whether he 

( ) 1. Would marry 


( ) 2. Would have as regular friends 
( ) 3. Would work beside in an office 


and so on for seven such equally 


spaced steps or intervals (according 
to the judges used in the construction 


*See Sociology and Social Research, 17: 
265-71, 1933, for a form revised according to 
the method of equal-appearing intervals, 


of the scale).’ His social distance score 
is the number prefixed to the first 
statement, reading down, that the sub- 
ject accepts. This is interpreted as the 
subject’s tendency to hold that par- 
ticular group at a distance, socially. 
S. C. Dodd has a social distance scale 
applicable to white-Negro relations 
which is built in the same manner.® 

E. D. Hinckley has prepared alter- 
nate forms of a scale to measure “At- 
titude Toward the Negro,” according 
to Thurstone’s method of equal- 
appearing intervals.® Typical items 
which the subject taking the test is 
asked to accept or reject are these: 
“No Negro should hold an office of 
trust, honor, or profit,” “I am not at 
all interested in how the Negro rates 
socially,” and “Inherently, the Negro 
and the white man are equal.’”’ One’s 
attitude score is determined from the 
scale values previously assigned by 
judges to the items indorsed by the 
responding subject. The items range 
from unfriendly through neutral to 
friendly, according to the judges. Us- 
ing the same method, A. C. Rosander 
made “An Attitude Scale Based Upon 
Behavior Situations.’”?° He asks, es- 
sentially, would you do this if a Ne- 
gro did that? On the basis of the be- 
havior which a subject says he would 
follow in these symbolized behavior 
situations, judges have inferred his 
friendliness or unfriendliness toward 
the Negro. In scoring the items ac- 








"See L. L. Thurstone, and E. J. Chave, 
The Measurement of Attitude, University of 


Chicago Press, 1929, for an exposition of 
this method. ; 

*“A Social Distance Test in the Near 
East,” American Journal of Sociology, 41: 
194-204, 1935. 

* Available from the University of Chi- 
cago Press. One of a series on various atti- 
tudes, edited by L. L. Thurstone. 

* Journal Social Psychology, 8:3-15, 1937. 
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cepted by the subject, we use the 
quantitative judgments assigned to an 
item. 

R. Likert built a multiple-response 
type of scale for measuring the atti- 
tude of whites toward the Negro.” A 
typical item and the responses are: 


with Negroes? A sample item from the 
Community Contact Scale is: 


1. When do whites address a Negro as Mr. 
and Mrs. in the community where you 
were reared? 

1. Never; a fixed custom. 
2. ——Rarely, as in addressing a famous 


Negro. 





10. Negro homes should be segregated from those of white people. 


Strongly Approve Undecided Disapprove Strongly 
Approve Disapprove 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
The subject checks the response with 3. ——Never noticed. 


which he agrees and receives as an at- 
titude rating on that item, the num- 
ber in the parenthesis. These values 
are summed over a series of items to 
get the total score. 

The present writer has approached 
the problem of attitude from still an- 
other angle, that of stated expe- 
riences.!2 Hinckley and Likert have 
asked essentially, what are your opin- 
ions about the Negro? Bogardus and 
Dodd have asked, what social rela- 
tions or contacts would you prefer to 
maintain? Rosander has asked, how 
would you act toward a Negro under 
these circumstances? In the Com- 
munity Contact Scales, I have asked, 
what social relationships have you ob- 
served between whites and Negroes in 
your community? In the Personal 
Contact Scales, I have asked, what 
experiences have you personally had 


“ “AS Technique for the Measurement of 
Attitudes,” Archives of Psychology, no. 140, 
1932. 

*R. N. Ford, “Scaling Experience by a 
Multiple-Response Technique: A Study of 
White-Negro Contacts,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 6:9-23, 1941. 

. “Scaling White-Negro Experiences 
by the Method of Equal-Appearing Inter- 
vals,” Sociometry, 3:343-352, 1940. 

For complete details, see Ph.D. thesis, 
R. N. Ford, “Techniques for Scaling Experi- 
ences: A Study of White Negro Contacts,” 
Library, University of Pittsburgh, 1940. 





4. ——When the occasion demands it. 
5. ——Same as in addressing whites. 


A sample from the Personal Contacts 
Seale is: 


2. Under what conditions have you shaken 
hands with a Negro? 
5. ——Follow same rules that I follow 
for whites. 
4, ——When I meet a Negro friend who 
would expect me to. 
Situation calling for a decision 
never arose. 
2. ——To show friendship for a Negro, 
providing he knew his place. 
1, ——Under no circumstances. 


3. 





In making these scales, the five re- 
sponses to a question were arranged in 
order from most friendly through neu- 
tral to most unfriendly by a group of 
judges. Almost perfect agreement was 
reached by the judges upon the proper 
way to arrange the responses to the 
items that were finally included in the 
scales. The weights attached to the 
responses by the judges are prefixed 
to each, and a subject’s score is ob- 
tained by summing over the series of 
items in the scales. This approach to 
attitude is by way of inference. The 
judges have said, in effect, that a per- 
son who has not shaken hands with a 
Negro under any circumstances is rel- 
atively unfriendly in his attitude 
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toward the Negro. The same interpre- 
tation is placed upon a community 
where the people never address a 
Negro as Mr. or Mrs. 

At least one other type of attitude 
scale deserves our attention. It is rep- 
resented by C. S. Johnson’s point scale 
for determining the attitude of Negro 
youths toward other Negroes and 
toward whites. As reported in Grow- 
ing Up in the Black Belt,'* the scales 
are not usable by other workers. One 
could not repeat Johnson’s work with- 
out more advice from him on the 
operations involved. However, his pro- 
cedure was to ask, via paper and pen- 
cil, 64 questions about other Negroes 
and about whites. Then “certain” of 
the statements were omitted, others 
were grouped, and one point was 
scored for every statement accepted 
by a subject from the items in a group. 
The higher the total score the greater 
the unfriendliness imputed to the 
subject in his attitude toward other 
Negroes and toward whites. Johnson 
used the items individually as well as 
in groups to diagnose the attitudes of 
these Negro youths.* 


An ATTITUDE PROFILE 


Attitude as a concept is a high level 
abstraction, a “monster” if you wish. 
So far we have indicated that it can 
be stated satisfactorily in operational 
terms. No one of these tests is con- 
ceived by researchers as “the” measure 
of attitude. But if the researcher re- 
ports materials on validity, as custom 





“Washington: American Council on 
Educ., 1941. See especially Appendix B. The 
scales were developed by E. S. Marks and 
L. Brunschwig. No formal reliability co- 
efficients are reported. 

“This is no criticism of this very able 
volume as a whole, For my purposes, not 
his, it is lacking in detail. 


in test building requires, then we may 
say that these tests are indicating 
various aspects of this thing we call 
attitude. Attitude as a concept is an 
example of what some linguists call 
“intensional” thinking. When we offer 
tests of attitude, we are orienting our- 
selves “extensionally,” which is a pre- 
ferred mode of thinking. If someone 
says, “What do you mean by attitude 
toward the Negro?” we can point, 
without saying a word, to a subject 
who is busily checking items on a test 
or scale. Then we can read what he 
has checked. From there on, we must 
infer. Fortunately, in most of the tests 
discussed here, judges have helped us 
in this inferring process. Inference, of 
course, is not peculiar to this field; it 
is used in every branch of science. 
Thus, the X-Ray photograph is merely 
an indicator of what may be found in- 
side the human frame, and the fever 
thermometer indicates the patient’s 
temperature. Both are abstractions 
from data, and may become data for 
further work, thus illustrating for us 
the abstracting process. The final test 
of inference is the same in every field 
of science: does it answer questions, 
does it serve a purpose, does it allow 
our curiosity to come to rest. 

Many are curious about the particu- 
larity of the various tests described 
above. Therefore, I suggest the need of 
an attitude profile. Proceeding by 
analogy let us look at the work of C. 
E. Seashore’® who viewed musical tal- 
ent not as a lump-mass, which a per- 
son has or has not, but as a complex of 
sense of pitch, sense of time, sense of 
tonal intensity, acuity of hearing, 
memory, rhythmic action, and so on 


* Psychology of Musical Talent, Silver, 
Burdett, 1919. 
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for over a dozen components. Musical 
talent, then, was measured by Sea- 
shore in terms of more or less amounts 
of each of these components. A simple 
psychograph can be drawn showing 
how a subject rated on each of these 
tests in percentile comparison with 
large groups of others who have previ- 
ously taken the tests. We may call it 
a profile of musical talent. Likewise, 
L. L. Thurstone is attempting to break 
the concept “intelligence” into abilities 
or dimensions.’* He has identified half 
a dozen factors in the lump-mass 
intelligence which are rather well- 
established and psychologically mean- 


*See Psychometric Monographs, nos. 1 
— 2, University of Chicago Press, 1938 and 


TESTS OR SCALES 
1. Opinions (Thurstone-Hinckley) 


2. Opinions (Likert) 

3. Symbolic Behavior {Rosander) 
4. Social Distance (Dodd) 

5. Social Distance (Bogardus) 
6. Community Experience (Ford) 
7. Personal Experience (Ford) 


8. Maladjustment (Johnson) 


9. Wishful Thinking (To be devised) 


10. Subjective-Experimental (After McCor- 
mick, Schmid) 


11. Overt-Nonsymbolic (After LaPiere) 
12. Covert-Nonsymbolic (After LaPiere) 
13. Covert-Symbolic (After LaPiere) 


14. (To be devised) 
0 


ingful. Tests developed for each 
component of intelligence permit the 
drawing of a mental test profile for a 
subject, once again in terms of per- 
centile position in a large group. 

Attitude is one of the key concepts 
in social psychology. It is not too 
much to hope that soon we will be able 
to draw profile graphs of attitudes. 
Such a profile might look like the 
fictitious one in Figure 1. 

At this moment, the chief value of 
this fictitious psycho-sociograph (label 
it otherwise if you wish) lies in the 
fact that it may help us clarify our 
problem. As it stands in Figure 1, it is 
far from the “ready to go” stage. First 
of all, we would be imposing upon 
subjects if we asked them to take a 
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Figure 1. Fictitious psycho-sociograph of a white person’s attitude toward Negroes indicat- 


ing a high degree of friendliness (or vice versa) in comparison with test results of others. 
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mass of tests which are duplicating. 
Because the words in Scale 1 differ 
from those in Scale 2, we have no 
reason to think that they test inde- 
pendent or but slightly correlated as- 
pects of this larger abstraction, atti- 
tude. Certainly we would want to use 
both Scales 4 and 5 only if we found 
empirically that they are measuring 
different aspects of attitude. If we find 
high correlations between any two of 
the tests, then the score on one will 
enable us to predict the score on the 
other, and we waste time and effort by 
administering both in a test battery. 
Second, others may devise tests or 
scales which they consider better in- 
dicators of attitude. The “better” as- 
pect will have to be specified, of 
course. There is every reason to add 
tests, eliminate tests, or replace in- 
ferior tests in such a psycho-socio- 
graph. Scale 9, Wishful Thinking, has 
not yet been devised, but in my 
opinion, is a valuable indicator of at- 
titude. The closest approximation to 
what I have in mind is Johnson’s 
“Personal Values Test,” in which he 
asks Negro youths such questions as, 
“Suppose you could be born as some- 
body else. Who would you like to 
be??? Such a thing cannot happen, of 
course. It seems to me that if someone 
would make a scale composed exclu- 
sively of items which cannot happen, 
we might have a valuable addition to 
our tests of attitude. I suggest such 
other items as, “Would you rather be 
a poor-white farmer or a Negro who 
had a million dollars?” “If you could 
be a great boxer like Joe Louis or 
president of the United States, which 





"Op. cit., 347-348, and other references 
to the test throughout the text. 


would you rather be?” The method 
of paired comparisons may be of 
help.?® Such an autistic or “air-castle” 
scale may have practical value for 
diagnosing both psychopathic and 
normal personalities. 

Scale 10, Subjective-Experimental, 
has not been devised, either, for the 
use in the white-Negro field. It is 
suggested here by the work of T. C. 
McCormick and R. C. Schmid,’® who 
were interested in showing that 
whether a person will or will not take 
a drink of intoxicating liquor depends 
upon a set of circumstances. They 
used four circumstances, changed 
them one by one, and noted whether 
a subject checked that he would or 
would not take a drink. The authors 
believe that their scale will enable 
them to predict rather well whether 
the subject actually would drink in a 
real life situation, if those conditions 
or circumstances actually obtained. 
This is a very valuable check upon a 
scale, but as was just indicated in 
discussing the Wishful Thinking Scale 
and as will be indicated later, this is 
not the sole criterion for accepting or 
rejecting a test for our psycho-socio- 
graph. 

A third set of questions suggested 
by Figure 1 centers about Scales 11, 
12, and 13. R. T. LaPiere has criticized 
attitude testing on the basis that, to 
date, such tests have concentrated 
upon what he calls (1) overt-symbolic 
behavior, and have neglected (2) 
overt-nonsymbolic behavior or what 
we do without using symbols, (3) 


*See J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Meth- 
ods, McGraw-Hill, 1936, for this and other 
methods which might be suitable. 

*“A System of Attitude Experiments,” 
Social Forces, 19:351-356, 1941. 
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covert-symbolic behavior or what we 
think without communicating to 
others, and (4) covert-nonsymbolic 
behavior or feeling-states and emo- 
tions.2° To use an example then, La- 
Piere thinks that we had better ex- 
amine (1) not only what a Negro 
says on paper or in oral interview 
about a white man (or vice versa), 
but also (2) what he is thinking but 
not saying, (3) how he really behaves 
in life situations when people of that 
other race are around, and (4) how 
he feels, emotionally, when someone 
“gets out of his place,” regardless 
of what he says, thinks, or does. If 
we could devise quantitative measures 
of these, we would be taking tremen- 
dous strides forward in specifying as- 
pects of behavior. On the strength of 
this possibility, we have included 
measures of such aspects of behavior 
in Figure 1. 


Muv.tTieLte-Factor ANALYSIS 


Factoring Whole Scales.—Multiple- 
factor analysis is a statistical tech- 
nique still undergoing refinement. We 
might consider it from two angles, as 
a mode of thought and as a set of 
statistical operations. As a mode of 
thought, multiple-factor analysis can 
help us to look at the problem of atti- 
tude in new light, in a light which 
shows us work to be done that will be 
constructive. We shall not discuss ex- 
tensively the techniques involved. It 
is this latter aspect that discourages 
some, for factor procedures are at 
present rather arduous. 

Multiple-factor analysis can help us 
in one of the tasks discovered above, 

*“The Sociological Significance of Meas- 


urable Attitudes,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 3:175-82, 1938. 





that of eliminating tests (1) which are 
duplicating and (2) which actually do 
not have as referrants the larger fac- 
tors within an “attitude.” LaPiere has 
suggested four independent factors in 
any behavior field. By factor analysis 
we can attempt to determine just how 
many such independent factors are 
revealed in the test results of a group 
of subjects on such a battery of tests 
as indicated in Figure 1. This would 
be accomplished by analysis of the 
intercorrelations between the tests in 
the battery. In addition, factor anal- 
ysis could show how heavily each test 
was weighted with each of the factors 
that had been discovered in the inter- 
correlations.”* 

If LaPiere’s notions should be sup- 
ported by a factor analysis, the first 
ten tests of Figure 1 will be indepen- 
dent of test 11, test 12 will be inde- 
pendent of the first ten and also of 11, 
and test 13 will be independent of all 
three. Thus, LaPiere’s problem can be 
conceived as a straight factor problem. 
The catch lies in the fact that we have 
not as yet specified what measures we 
will use for quantifying what a person 
actually does, what he is thinking to 
himself, and how he is feeling inter- 
nally. That will be the subject of the 
next main section of this paper. Here 
we assume that such measures can be 
found. 

Many workers are shaping tools in 
multiple-factor analysis for us. L. L. 
Thurstone’s method is more widely 
used now than any other method.” 


7C. C. Peters and W. R. Van Voorhis, 
Statistical Procedures and Their Mathe- 
matical Bases, McGraw-Hill, 1941, p. 253. 

* His basic work is The Vectors of Mind, 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. See also 
the previously” mentioned Psychometric 
Monographs, 1 and 2, and also “A New 
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Guilford summarizes the work of sev- 
eral, and gives Thurstone’s method in 
a simple form.”* Peters and VanVoor- 
his have translated Thurstone’s pro- 
cedure into an algebraic form which 
many will prefer, offering a simple 
treatment for the case where the 
factors which we have discussed can 
be considered as uncorrelated, the so- 
called orthogonal case.** These authors 
do not give us a method for handling 
the so-called oblique case where the 
tests which indicate a factor may be 
correlated with the tests which indi- 
cate another factor. Since we have no 
a priori reasons for thinking that the 
tests listed in Figure 1 will cluster into 
primary patterns which are uncor- 
related, we had better use Thurstone’s 
or an equivalent method which does 
not arbitrarily impose this restric- 
tion.2> We have good reason to think 
that man-hours of labor spent in this 
direction will clarify the problem of 
dimensions of attitude for us. Perhaps 
we shall find the four dimensions or 
factors which LaPiere hypothesizes. 
Perhaps we shall find more; perhaps, 
less. 

Factoring Specific Scales—The 
second major use of factor analysis in 
the problem of attitudes is in building 
specific attitude scales. Suppose that 
we are building a scale to measure the 
friendliness or unfriendliness of the 
opinions of whites towards Negroes 
and that we put in these items along 
with 50 or more others: 





Rotational Method in Factor Analysis,” 
Psychometrika, 3:199-218, 1938. Psycho- 
metrika in particular carries new contribu- 
tions in factor analysis. 
* Op. cit. Chap. 14. 
» Op. cit., Chap. 9. 
See especially L. L. Thurstone’s “A New 
Rotational Method in Factor Analysis,” 
op. cit. 


1. Negroes are generally darker than 


whites. 

2. Negroes have legs and arms, as do 
whites. 

3. Negroes should have the right to go 
to church. 


4. The Christ of the Negro is the Christ 
of the white man. 

5. I know that Negroes commit more 
crimes than whites. 


A priori reasoning indicates that a per- 
son who is decidedly antagonistic 
toward the Negro might still indorse 
all of them. So might a person who is 
decidedly friendly in his reactions. 
Why? Because they are irrelevant to 
a scale measuring attitude toward the 
Negro, in spite of the repeated use of 
the word Negro. Items 1 and 2 are 
matters of fact: an indorsement in- 
dicates that the subject is aware of 
facts, and does not reveal his attitude, 
or tendency to approach-withdraw. 
But why should an unfriendly person 
indorse items 3 and 4? Because they 
tap another attitude, the religious atti- 
tude. Item 5 is also a matter of fact 
which is indorsed regardless of .friend- 
liness or unfriendliness, as I learned to 
my sorrow in building my own scales. 
I used item 5, and it “didn’t work.” 
“Didn’t work” is the key here. We 
want a technique which will auto- 
matically eliminate these troublesome, 
irrelevant items, especially ones that 
are not so obvious as those above. 
Item analysis is the general term 
applied to this problem. There are 
many statistical techniques which 
might be used in solving this problem. 
Rundquist and Sletto in particular 
have given a great deal of attention 
to this problem, and have indicated 
several ways of going about the 
process of eliminating irrelevant 
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items.”* It is my judgment that most 
workers who are building tests are 
paying little or no attention to this 
extremely important problem. At least, 
very few ever mention it when they 
report upon their research. In a recent 
article summarizing “Methodological 
Problems in Attitude Research,” D. 
Day omits the topic completely.?’ 

Those who try to use Thurstone’s 
objective criterion of irrelevance will 
probably be disappointed.”* His objec- 
tive criterion of ambiguity, which in- 
dicates whether the judges have 
trouble understanding what the item 
is about, is satisfactory but it is in no 
way an answer to the problem we are 
raising here. Item 5 above is quite 
unambiguous, as my judges indicated. 
It is, however, quite irrelevant to a 
scale which measures friendliness or 
unfriendliness toward a race, accord- 
ing to an analysis of the actual re- 
sponses of subjects in a test situation. 
The difficulty in Thurstone’s method is 
that it involves inspecting or “looking 
at” a scattergram in order to deter- 
mine irrelevance, and that process is 
not rigorous enough. In my judgment, 
his more recent development in factor 
analysis is the best answer to the prob- 
lem at this time. 

Ambiguous items also are undesir- 
able in a test. Here are some items 
which seem on the face of it to be 
ambiguous: 


*E. A. Rundquist, and Sletto, R. F., 
Personality in the Depression, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1936. Also, R. F. Sletto, 
Construction of Personality Scales by the 
Criterion of Internal Consistency, Socio- 
logical Press, 1937. 

* Journal Social Psychology, 14:165-79, 
1941. This is an excellent summary of other 
problems, especially technical ones. 

*L. L. Thurstone, and E. J. Chave, op. 


cit. 


1. Most Negroes are all right, but lots of 
them are not. 

2. “Inherently, the Negro and the white 
man are equal.” 

3. “The difference between the black and 
white race is not one of mere degree, 


but of kind.” 


The first is probably poor because it 
is double-barreled.2® The second and 
third are to be actually found in Form 
A of Hinckley’s test. His judges, ap- 
parently, had little difficulty with 
them. I have found, however, in 
administering these scales to hundreds 
of students, both college and high 
school, that “inherently” and “one of 
mere degree” are words that raise a 
lot of questions. Factor analysis can 
help us with this problem. The test of 
ambiguity that is ordinarily used is 
applied after selected judges do their 
work. We suggest in addition that a 
factor analysis be run upon actual 
scores assigned to students under test 
conditions. Ambiguity will tend to at- 
tenuate or reduce the coefficient of 
correlation between ambiguous items 
and others, Since each item is consid- 
ered to be a test itself in the kind of 
analysis proposed here, that item will 
not enter the final scales because it 
will have low “factor loading,” or 
weight in the analysis, and may show 
weight or loading on several factors. 

Factor analysis, then, can help us in 
the item analysis of individual tests. 
Also, when a battery of tests is ready, 
it will help us determine which tests 
are acting in a unitary fashion (either 
oblique or orthogonal), and which are 
relatively worthless for the purpose at 
hand, It is potentially a valuable tool 


* See C. K. A. Wang, “Suggested Criteria 
for Writing Attitude Statements,” Journal 
Social Psychology, 3:367-73, 1932, for illus- 
trations of ambiguity. 
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to help those who feel the need for 
ways of constructing more discrimi- 
nating and valid tests. This view is a 
far cry from the interpretation that 
D. Day recently placed upon factor 
analysis when he said, “. . . investi- 
gators should be more concerned with 
the solution of the more immediate 
problems of measurement and social 
adjustment rather than with factoring 
a multitude of intercorrelations to 
satisfy a maze of mathematical for- 
mulas.”°° We must grant, of course, 
that factorial procedures may even- 
tually prove as worthless as Day in- 
dicates. He is certainly incorrect, how- 
ever, when he states that those who use 
such methods are trying to “satisfy 
a maze of mathematical formulas.” So 
far as I have been able to observe, 
those who use these methods are forced 
to it because alternative methods have 
not adequately solved their “immedi- 
ate problems of measurement.”3? 


ATTITUDE TESTING AND PREDICTION 


The relation of attitudes to other 
levels of behavior is the last problem 
to be considered. In LaPiere’s terms, 
what is the correlation, if any, be- 
tween what a person says (1. overt- 
symbolic) and what he actually does 
(2. overt-nonsymbolic); what he 
thinks (3. covert-symbolic) and how 
he feels (4. covert-nonsymbolic) ? Pre- 
diction of actions from verbalized at- 
titudes is possible, of course, only 


°“Methods in Attitude Research,” 
American Sociological Review, 5:402, 1940. 
Otherwise, this is a valuable summary 
article. 

“T have not been satisfied with my own 
scales for measuring the friendliness or un- 
friendliness of experience. I expect to report 
soon upon what I have learned about the 
items from a multiple-factor procedure. 


when the two are correlated, i.e., overt- 
symbolic and -nonsymbolic. If fac- 
torial analysis, when used as suggested 
above, should show the factors of be- 
havior to be uncorrelated, then such 
prediction is obviously impossible. 
However, absence of correlation or low 
correlations would indicate all the 
more need for the development of a 
variety of measures for those aspects 
or factors (2, 3, 4) now imperfectly 
explored. 

Many workers are dismayed to 
learn that the overt-symbolic attitude 
revealed via paper and pencil is fre- 
quently uncorrelated with actual be- 
havior (nonsymbolic). LaPiere has 
done notable work*? in showing that 
the verbalized attitude one has toward 
certain racial and nationality groups 
will not enable us to predict perfectly 
what that person will do in a given 
situation. Let us assume that a Negro 
reveals, via paper and pencil, that he 
hates white people, in general, and cer- 
tain ones in particular. If you observe 
his behavior in the presence of whites, 
he is all smiles and friendliness. What 
is so amazing or dismaying about the 
fact that his word test behavior did 
not reveal how he would act in the 
presence of a white person? By what 
sort of logic do some sociologists throw 
up their hands and say, what’s the 
good of these tests if they will not 
reveal actual behavior? The miracle 
would be if they did, which adds noth- 
ing nor subtracts nothing from the 
value of being able to measure quanti- 
tatively one aspect of behavior, 
namely, overt-symbolic. 

Said otherwise, if test performance 


_ “Op. cit. This otherwise excellent work 
is to be criticized chiefly for what appears 
to be all-or-none thinking. 
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will enable us to predict test perform- 
ance in the same field, that is some- 
thing. To know reliably what the Ne- 
gro thinks about whites, as Johnson, 
for example, has attempted to show,** 
is a splendid contribution to our 
knowledge of that kind of behavior, 
itself. It would be very economical if 
behavior on level (1) permitted pre- 
diction on (2), (3), and (4). As I see 
the problem, however, we should not 
anticipate or assume that the correla- 
tion exists and discuss it thereafter as 
a fact. Until such correlation is shown 
to exist, we need and can use a psycho- 
sociograph as indicated above to dis- 
play an individual’s performance on a 
battery of tests. If and when we are 
able to show that over large popula- 
tions, our tests are uncorrelated, then 
the attitude profile for the individual 
becomes all the more meaningful as 
an aid in understanding that individ- 
ual’s behavior. 

I anticipate that LaPiere’s levels 
(2), (3), and (4) will collapse in the 
face of research. He himself has shown 
that levels (1) and (2) may be cor- 
related, depending entirely upon the 
situation.** Many other research 
workers have also shown striking cor- 
respondence between what one says he 
will do and what he does. To mention 
just one case, consider the experience 
of the poll-makers in predicting elec- 
tion returns. Level (3), covert-sym- 
bolic behavior, seems to me to be a 
linguistic creation of little research 
value. Recent works in psychology 
lend no support to the explanatory 
value of the dichotomy, overt- vs. 
covert-symbolic behavior. They are 





* Op. cit., Ch, 11. 
* Op. cit., p. 178. 





parts of the same _ physiological 
process.** All we can do, and what we 
should do, is arrange situations in 
which subjects may verbalize freely, 
openly, and fearlessly. 

Finally, I find no support for La- 
Piere’s comment*® that feeling and 
emotional states are not measurable. 
Every standard text in general psy- 
chology that I have seen carries chap- 
ters on the subject of feeling or 
emotional states, and describes quaa- 
titative techniques for inferring the 
presence and intensity in the human 
organism of such a stirred-up state. 

Problems of prediction drive us back 
to the very groundwork of science. I 
know that I have solved no problems 
here; I hope I have set some in a form 
which may be more meaningful for 
research workers. If LaPiere’s logical 
structure is capable of operational 
definition, then it appears to be a 
problem which multiple-factor analy- 
sis will solve. My own suspicions are 
(1) that the third level (covert-sym- 
bolic) will collapse as an independent 
factor in behavior because we cannot 
get around the language blockade to 
research, (2) that tests of the fourth 
level (emotional) will collapse as 
separate tests, and appear as parts of, 
or concomitants with the overt-sym- 
bolic and the overt-nonsymbolic, (3) 
that the independence of levels one 
and two may best be demonstrated by 
factorial analysis, (4) that level one, 
the overt-symbolic, may contain 
numerous factors (orthogonal or 
oblique) depending upon the tests— 





*See J. F. Dashiell, Fundamentals of 
General Psychology, Houghton, Mifflin, 
1937, Ch. 19, “Thinking,” as typical of re- 
search summaries in this field. 

“Op. cit., p. 176. 
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whether they get at stereotypes, actual 
past behavior and experiences, pro- 
jected behavior, or social distance, and 
(5) that overt-nonsymbolic behavior 
is not a unit but is a set of uncorrelated 
patterns. I do not mean, by the last, 
that behavior is adventitious or for- 
tuitous, for this would deny the faith 
of social science, namely, that a mass 
of phenomena can be comprehended 
more simply. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Hundreds of studies have piled up in 
the field of attitude. There have not 
been hundreds in the white-Negro at- 
titude field, to be sure, but there have 
been sufficient to warrant an attempt 
to synthesize findings and to suggest 
a more integrated program for re- 
search. To date, we have developed 
certain techniques for measuring atti- 
tudes and have reported in survey 
fashion what this group or that group, 
this man or that man, said in response 
to verbal stimuli. 

A more advanced level of research 
calls for attempts to correlate this 
verbalized behavior with both etio- 
logical or developmental factors and 
overt-nonsymbolic behavior. This pa- 
per has dealt principally with the 
prospects for research upon this level, 
and has suggested that multiple-factor 
analysis may allow us to proceed in a 
more comprehensive manner than 
would the more specialized attempts 
to find singly the correlation between 
this aspect of attitude and that aspect 
of overt-behavior or of background. 
At least one researcher*’ is attempting 





*D. E. V. Henderson, University of Ala- 
bama, reported in Current Studies in the 
Field of Sociology in the South, Report of 
the Committee on Research, Southern 
Sociological Society, p. 31, 1941. 


at this time a multiple-factor analysis 
of a wide variety of background fac- 
tors in the formation of the attitudes 
that white students hold toward Ne- 
groes. This paper has indicated, in 
terms of a psycho-sociograph or atti- 
tude profile, an allied approach. 

If the present technique of multiple- 
factor analysis should not yield clear- 
cut results, the mode of thinking in- 
volved in multiple-factor analysis, 
while not unique, is indeed clear-cut. 
We may have to improve, and prob- 
ably will improve, the technique, 
especially as more workers use the 
tool. When one analyzes the problem 
of attitude measurement in the terms 
suggested here, he sees how empty the 
quibbling becomes about whether or 
not tests of verbalized behavior (atti- 
tude) really enable us to predict other 
aspects of behavior, past and present. 
For if these other aspects are inde- 
pendent, then indeed tests used as in- 
dicators of one factor cannot by defi- 
nition enable us to predict that which 
is uncorrelated. This reveals the press- 
ing need for measures of the various 
independent factors, especially if they 
are uncorrelated, unless we claim that 
knowledge of only one aspect of be- 
havior is unimportant. 

There has been a tendency to mini- 
mize the importance of language be- 
havior because of its alleged low 
correlation with other aspects of be- 
havior. Such an inference from these 
correlations is surely unjustified be- 
cause the studies are as yet highly 
particularistic, and because there has 
been insufficient research. I say this in 
spite of the 1,500 studies indicated 
earlier; they are spread thinly over a 
tremendous field of behavior. Some of 
the most concentrated and repeated 
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work has been in the field of voting 
behavior. There we know that the cor- 
relations between the anticipated and 
actual voting behavior of groups have 
been very high. In a world where many 
want peace, in a world where racial 
and national groups are everlastingly 
at loggerheads, we find good reason 
to know just what it is that people say 
they want, what they say they will 
do, what they say they would like to 
do even if they cannot. If such quanti- 
fied evidence indicated nothing else, it 
would indicate the intense frustration 
that men experience. 

A still more advanced level of re- 


search is where we set up experimental 
groups and control groups so that we 
may vary conditions in one in order 
to measure the changes thus produced. 
Some have attempted this in the modi- 
fication of racial attitudes.** The at- 





tempts have generally yielded insig- 
nificant or unstable results, although 
a few researchers report positive, sig- 
nificant changes in attitude under ex- 
perimental conditions. Successful at- 
tempts will probably continue to be 
lacking until we learn what factors to 
vary in these experimental] situations, 
The suggestions for research in this 
paper aim ultimately at the solution 
of problems on this higher level of re- 
search. Factor analysis is not a new 
kind of magic which will give us all 
the answers to all of our problems. 
After we identify factors in attitude, 
we can hope to set up crucial experi- 
ments involving these factors. We 
have a long way to go. 





“See summaries in Murphy, Murphy, 
and Newcomb, op. cit., and R. N. Ford, 
“Scaling Experience by a Multiple-Response 
Technique, etc.” op. cit., 21-23. 


























Some Problems of Historical Criticism 
and Historical Writing 
CARTER V. GOOD 


INTRODUCTION 


At the close of the first World War 
it was fervently hoped that the liber- 
ties of minorities would be cherished 
and that the end of prejudice in the 
treatment of racial and religious mi- 
nority groups was near. The present 
world scene is somber evidence of how 
ephemeral this dream was. The crucial 
meaning of the present military, polit- 
ical, economic, social, and educational 
crisis for racial minorities has been 
ably interpreted in the 1941 Yearbook 
of the JouRNAL oF Necro EpucarTIoN.* 

If society all too frequently has 
dealt harshly with minorities, histori- 
cal narratives also have offended in 
portraying the social events in which 
such groups have participated. Certain 
of the subsequent illustrations of this 
article, drawn from historical works, 
represent instances of extreme bias 
in referring to racial and religious mi- 
norities. Such facts make it all the 
more refreshing to find a recent ex- 
ample? of historical writing in the 
field of Negro education that is re- 
markable for its lack of bias, when the 
particular author had every reason to 
feel strongly about many of the events 
narrated, 

The conditions described in the fore- 
going paragraphs and the considerable 





*“Racial Minorities and the Present 
International Crisis,’ JouRNAL oF NEGRO 
Epucation, 10:305-622, JI 1941. 

*Frederick A. McGinnis, A History and 
an Interpretation of Wilberforce University. 
Wilberforce, Ohio: The Author, 1941, Po. 
xu + 215. 


number of historical studies pro- 
duced annually in both general educa- 
tion and Negro education® suggest the 
desirability of a brief presentation of 
sound principles of historical criticism 
and interpretation. 

History is an integrated narrative 
of past events, representing a critical 
search for the whole truth, with a field 
of inquiry as broad as the human past 
and life itself. Good history is both 
science and art; sound research is 
science and a masterful style of narra- 
tion is art. The “seamless web” of 
history should be more than an 
almanac or chronicle of the unique 
events of the past; it has obligations 
for functional use by way of applying 
its data to current issues and prob- 
lems. 

For collection of data, documents 
and remains are the chief primary 
sources, the first witnesses to a fact 
and therefore the only solid bases for 
historical research, although classifica- 
tions of sources have been broadened 
within recent years. In the case of 
secondary sources, more than one mind 
has come between the historical event 
and the user of the sources. To make 
satisfactory progress in answering his- 
torical questions, it is necessary to col- 
lect material by means of a well ar- 
ranged note system. 


* Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research in 1940,” JouRNAL oF 
Necro Epucation, 10:245-57, Ap 1941. See 
also the section on “Current Literature on 
Negro Education” in most issues of the 
JourNAL oF Necro Epucarion. 
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PROBLEMS OF INTERNAL CRITICISM 


The sources are subjected to ex- 
ternal and internal criticism. External 
criticism is concerned with the gen- 
uineness of the document as such, and 
deals with data relating to form and 
appearance rather than meaning of 
contents. Internal criticism deals with 
the meaning and trustworthiness of 
statements within the document, that 
is, weighs the testimony of the docu- 
ment in relation to the truth. External 
criticism makes use of certain aux- 
iliary sciences and a variety of pro- 
cedures in dealing with forgeries and 
hoaxes, inventions and _ distortions, 
authorship and time, borrowings, etc. 
Internal criticism, to be discussed in 
greater detail, seeks to determine the 
literal meaning and the real meaning 
of statements, the competence of the 
observer, the truthfulness and honesty 
of the observer or author, etc. 

Competence of the Observer—In- 
ternal criticism directed toward ques- 
tioning either the competence and ac- 
curacy or the truthfulness and honesty 
of the witness is known as “negative 
criticism,” because it cannot determine 
the truth of statements. As a matter 
of fact, every possible reason for dis- 
believing is sought and every state- 
ment is questioned as long as any 
reasonable basis for doubt can be 
found. Tests of an author’s competence 
include: his status as a trained eye 
witness or observer, presence of emo- 
tional stress as affecting observation, 
extent to which the position for 
observing was favorable, extent to 
which memory is used after a lapse of 
time, and use of original sources.* 

Following a bomb explosion on Wall 





_ ‘H.C, Hockett, Introduction to Research 
in American History, pp. 82-90. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931. 


Street, New York City, nine so-styled 
eye-witnesses were questioned. Eight 
of them said that there were a number 
of vehicles in the block, and three 
testified positively that a red motor 
truck carried the bomb. Only one, a 
retired army officer, testified that the 
explosion occurred upon a small horse- 
drawn truck and that the only other 
vehicle in sight was a motor car across 
the street; he alone was correct. His 
acquaintance with explosives, train- 
ing in correct observation, and experi- 
ence under conditions of stress quali- 
fied him as an expert witness, the only 
accurate observer in the group of 
nine.° 

A significant contrast between 
James Madison and Major William 
Jackson is found in the conditions for 
reporting the debates in the Federal 
Convention of 1787. Madison as an 
educated, intelligent, experienced, 
careful eye-witness worked under 
almost ideal conditions for observa- 
tion, note taking, and writing out his 
complete notes. Jackson apparently 
owed his appointment as official secre- 
tary of the Convention to influence 
rather than fitness. His minutes were 
little more than brief disorderly notes. 
He had burned all loose scraps of 
paper in his possession before deliver- 
ing the records of proceedings to 
Washington; this probably meant that 
certain important documents were 
thus destroyed which were neither 
copied into the minutes nor otherwise 
preserved by him.*® 

A good example of careful observa- 


W. E. Spahr and R. J. Swenson, Methods 


and Status of Scientific Research, pp. 113-22. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1930. 

* Allen Johnson, The Historian and His- 
torical Evidence, pp. 24-25. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 

°H. C. Hockett, op. ctt., pp. 84-85. 
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tion of the scenes of historical events 
is found in the work of Francis Park- 
man, born in 1823, who wrote the 
narrative of the Anglo-French conflict 
for control of North America. In his 
vacations from classroom studies he 
took long walks through the woods, 
tracing the battle lines that still 
scarred the now peaceful forest, and 
took trips to the West to gather in- 
formation concerning the Indians. 
However, Parkman displayed bias in 
appraising the Indian in these words: 
“Ambition, revenge, envy, jealousy 
are his ruling passions. He will not 
learn the arts of civilization, and he 
and his forest must perish together.” 
Certainly the white man was far from 
blameless in his conduct toward the 
Indian with respect to rum, women, 
treachery, and cruelty. In spite of this 
bias, it was through the careful obser- 
vation, keen insight, and romantic 
imagination of this half-blind his- 
torian that we see the “heroism and 
villainy that stained with blood the 
green carpeted wilderness he loved as 
much as life itself.””” 

Memory is untrustworthy, espe- 
cially after a long lapse of time and 
with the approach of old age.* There- 
fore, an entry in a diary or similar 
source, if recorded by a responsible 
person, probably is more accurate than 
recollection. John Quincy Adams in 
1844 based his assertion on his notable 
diary that Andrew Jackson, a quarter 
of a century earlier, had approved the 
relinquishment of the claim of the 
United States to Texas; Jackson’s 
denial was based only on memory. It 
is true that Adams often wrote late 





"Michael Kraus, A History of American 
History, pp. 278, 277, 290. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1937. 

°H. C. Hockett, op. cit., pp. 87-88. Allen 
Johnson, op. cit., p. 89. 


at night when fatigued mentally and 
physically, with resulting inaccuracies 
in his portraits of contemporaries, and 
that his own prejudices and regard for 
the opinions of posterity colored his 
accounts of daily happenings. In 1925 
an aged politician stated in an inter- 
view that he had been unable to follow 
the leadership of William Jennings 
Bryan during the campaign of 1896, 
but the contemporary accounts of the 
politician’s speeches advocated Bry- 
an’s election. 

Tests of Truthfulness and Honesty. 
—The potentially competent witness 
may actually know the truth, but for 
some reason may reveal it only in part 
or in a distorted form. A number of 
tests of truthfulness are available.® 
What is the personal or vested interest 
of the author? To what race, nation, 
party, region, sect, social level, eco- 
nomic group, or profession does the 
observer belong, which might intro- 
duce elements of bias or prejudice? To 
what extent is the statement a conven- 
tional form where set formulas rather 
than true sentiments are expressed? 
Is there evidence of vanity or boast- 
ing? Is the author writing to please 
some particular individual, group, or 
even the general public? Are exaggera- 
tions and embellishments in the form 
of literary artifices and rhetorical 
flourishes employed to produce desired 
effects? 

The Greek writer, Herodotus, re- 
garded as the father of history, could 
not rid himself of a strong native prej- 
udice against the Ionians, even though 
he wrote their language. They are vir- 
tually the only people to whom he is 
consistently unfair. In his words: 
They “have built their cities in a 





°H. C. Hockett, op. cit., pp. 90-96. W. E. 
Spahr and R. J. Swenson, op. cit., pp. 96-112. 
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region where the air and climate are 
the most beautiful in the whole world; 
for no other region is equally blessed 
with Ionia, neither above it or below 
it, nor east nor west of it.” Yet “of all 
its [Greek] tribes the Ionic was by 
far the feeblest and least esteemed, 
not possessing a single State of any 
mark excepting Athens.” In the narra- 
tive he has a Scythian say that the 
Ionians “are the basest and most 
dastardly of all mankind . . . but the 
faithfullest of slaves.’ 

The minister historians of colonial 
New England wished posterity to 
learn, through the record of dangers as 
met and overcome, lessons of pride and 
courage. The writing of such a record 
of achievement gave an opportunity 
to thank divine providence for guid- 
ance in these actions and render an 
account of deeds accomplished. Wil- 
liam Bradford in his writing was cer- 
tain that only the intercession of 
divine providence kept Plymouth 
Colony alive, although he was also 
grateful for the aid of the natives, 
Squanto and Samoset. John Winthrop 
describes, as “a thing worthy of 
observation,’ what happened to a 
volume made up of the Greek Testa- 
ment, the psalms, and the common 
prayer, the latter ef which the Puri- 
tans heartily disliked. The book, hav- 
ing been stored in a room with corn, 
was found with the common prayer 
“eaten with mice, every leaf of it, and 
not any of the two other touched, nor 
any other of his books, though there 
were above a thousand.” Cotton 
Mather’s reputation as a colonial his- 


* J. T. Shotwell, The History of History, 
pp. 177-78. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 

™ Michael Kraus, op. cit., pp. 22, 34, 43. 


torian has suffered severely because of 
the superstitions that he shared with 
others in his day. He says “Molesta- 
tions from evil spirits have so abound- 
ed in this country, that I question 
whether any one town has been free 
from sad examples of them.” He 
showed more skepticism toward the 
tales of the “red devils” or Indians 
than when he wrote of the devilish 
spirits in the white man’s society.” 

John Smith’s vanity and boastful- 
ness are assigned by critics as the rea- 
son for doubting the story of his rescue 
by Pocahontas, since it was not until 
after she had become a celebrity, and 
after her death, that Smith published 
his statement. Evidence of bias in his 
account of events at Jamestown is 
found in his sharp censure of oppo- 
nents and glowing accounts of his own 
achievements. He described himself as 
always a match for the Indians, ex- 
cept where great odds overcame him. 
Yet his works contain much reliable 
information, and he is regarded as a 
man of real courage.*® 

Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of 
George the Third were written sup- 
posedly between 1766 and 1772, but 
“transcribed” by the author in 1775, 
and enlarged by the addition of new 
matter in 1784. The point of view in 
1784, after the American Revolution, 
is in marked contrast to certain of his 
opinions expressed before 1775."* 

The bias in the writing of Parson 
Weems concerns the glorification of 
Washington’s name and in assigning 
to a great but quite human character 
the traits of almost superhuman no- 
bility. He also preached the lessons of 





* Ibid., pp. 62, 67. 
* Ibid., pp. 22-29. 
* Allen Johnson, op. cit., pp. 85-87. 
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industry, temperance, and frugality, 
using an extremely oratorical style of 
writing. As a moralist and uplifter, he 
crusaded in his books, not only for 
temperance reform, but against gam- 
bling.*® 

An instance of bias is found in John 
Quincy Adams’ Memoirs where he ac- 
cuses Thomas Jefferson of loose mor- 
als, of being a free thinker, irreligious 
and probably atheistic, of displaying 
utter selfishness in trying to gratify an 
inordinate ambition, of duplicity, of 
treachery to superiors and friends, and 
of deliberate falsehood. In evaluating 
this staggering indictment, made by a 
statesman famous for both astuteness 
and probity, possible elements of bias 
and prejudice in the makeup of Adams 
must be examined. At sixty-three, 
Adams’ memory was not always ac- 
curate. Jefferson had defeated Adams’ 
father for the presidency, which indi- 
rectly terminated J. Q. Adams’ com- 
fortable post as Minister to Prussia. 
During Jefferson’s administration 
Adams was a political independent, 
distrusted by and frequently at odds 
with both parties. Finally, his New 
England background, religion, and at- 
titude toward cards, horse racing, and 
mere amusement were such as to cause 
him to brand the Virginian as irre- 
ligious and immoral.'¢ 

In some instances bias is not ap- 
parent on the surface of things. Both 
President James K. Polk and John C. 
Calhoun were staunch Democrats, 
Southerners reared in neighboring 
states, and slaveholders. Yet, writing 
in his diary in 1847, Polk accused Cal- 





* Michael Kraus, op. cit., pp. 160-62. 

* Allan Nevins, Gateway to History, pp. 
194-96. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1938. 


houn of utter selfishness, base in- 
triguing, and an entire lack of patri- 
otism and party spirit. Search reveals 
the source of such animosity and bias. 
Two years earlier, when Polk was urg- 
ing hostilities against Mexico, Calhoun 
spoke and voted against war to the 
last. One year earlier, when Polk was 
reluctant to settle the Oregon bound- 
ary on the 49th parallel, Calhoun 
strongly urged that compromise. In 
1847, when Polk wished to annex a 
large part of present-day Mexico, Cal- 
houn vigorously opposed annexation, 
and wished to carry the line no farther 
south than it now stands."" 

George Bancroft, born in 1800, re- 
veals an exaggerated patriotism in his 
writing.'® He told the people what they 
wished to hear about the past: the con- 
quest of a vast territory, victories in 
behalf of religious and political free- 
dom, dramatic clashes of personalities 
in debate or war, and the conflict of 
ideas (usually presented in a manner 
reflecting the ideological controversies 
of the historian’s own generation). He 
glorifies his native country in these 
words: “The United States constitute 
an essential portion of a great political 
system, embracing all the civilized na- 
tions of the earth. At a period when 
the force of moral opinion is rapidly 
increasing, they have the precedence 
in the practice and defence of the 
equal rights of man.” Thus, the young 
republic was characterized as the 
leader among nations. One of his 
sweeping patriotic phrases reads: 
“Tyranny and injustice peopled Amer- 


* Allan Nevins, op. cit., pp. 196-97. 

* Michael Kraus, op. cit., pp. 199, 223, 
225. H. E. Barnes, A History of Historical 
Writing, pp. 231-32. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1937. 
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ica with men nurtured in suffering and 
adversity. The history of our coloniza- 
tion is the history of the crimes of 
Europe.” Bancroft characterized the 
American Revolution as a crusade of 
virtuous and disinterested patriots in 
behalf of the liberties of civilization, 
and described the Constitution as the 
product of a group of unique mental 
giants, never before equaled, and not 
to be matched in the future. 

Marked bias is shown in the treat- 
ment accorded the Civil War period by 
certain historical writers of the Na- 
tionalist School—Von Holst, Schouler, 
Burgess, and James Ford Rhodes. Al- 
though trained in the use of documents 
and in the weighing of evidence, they 
went beyond the statement of facts, 
despite professions of impartiality, to 
sentence the offending South on two 
counts, as the assailant of a new deity 
in the form of the national state and 
as the defender of a decadent civiliza- 
tion immoral in terms of slavehold- 
ing.’® 

As is to be expected, nationalistic 
historical writing is frequently subject 
to grave prejudice.”° At one time na- 
tional history in Germany received 
expression in exaggerated narratives 
recounting the glories of the German 
empire or the later achievements of 
the Hohenzollerns. Droysen (1804-84) 
in his eulogistic History of Prussian 
Policy not only exhibited extraordi- 
nary prejudice in favor of the “mis- 
sion” of the Hohenzollern dynasty, but 
limited his work almost entirely to the 
superficial field of Prussian foreign 
politics. Even the great historian, 
Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886), 





* Michael Kraus, op. cit., pp. 336-37. 


* H. E. Barnes, op. cit., pp. 209-10, 217-18, 
220, 245-46, 277-80. 
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showed a pietistic bias in favor of a 
providential theory of history, and 
undue enthusiasm for Luther, the 
Hohenzollerns, and Prussia. Both Ger- 
man nationalism and French national- 
ism were greatly accentuated after the 
war of 1870, with the exhibition of 
marked bias in the historical writing 
of the time, and in the school text- 
books as well—histories, geographies, 
readers, etc. A popular dogma in Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century 
stressed the political superiority of 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples, a variant of 
the Aryan and Nordic myths. J. A. 
Cramb detected as a governing prin- 
ciple in England’s past wars “that 
higher power of heroism which tran- 
scends reason.” A similar condition of 
fervid nationalism prevailed during 
the 1914-18 war period and for some 
time thereafter in the leading countries 
involved, with many historians in Ger- 
many, France, England, and _ the 
United States lending their efforts to a 
propagandistic type of writing. The 
writing and textbooks in the totali- 
tarian states of today reveal the ex- 
treme bias that results from the cen- 
sorship of an all-powerful state. 


HIsToRIcAL COMPOSITION 


Historical composition is a synthetic 
and constructive process that involves 
the mechanical problem of documenta- 
tion, the logical problem of selection 
and arrangement of topics and sub- 
topics, and the philosophical problem 
of interpretation. An appropriate com- 
bination of the chronological and topi- 
cal plans for arrangement of topics 
and materials is recommended. Few 
works in history have been directly 
touched by one of the broad philoso- 
phies or theories of history, such as 
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the evolutionary hypothesis or the 
rhythm-philosophy (cycle theory). 
Specific schools of historical interpre- 
tation, such as economic determinism, 
permit a pragmatic test, through use 
of historical materials, and are of 
more general interest to writers and 
users of history, although many of the 
best historical works have been writ- 
ten according to the individual bent of 
the author rather than in keeping with 
some special interpretation or school 
of thought. The development of a 
newer type of history that is eclectic 
in approach and interpretation neces- 
sarily depends on the contributions of 
many sciences for gathering and inter- 
preting evidence and for training its 
workers. 

Identification of the Problem— 
Only when a perplexing question has 
been identified and correctly stated 
does profitable study of history begin. 
Certain types of problems defy solu- 
tion.?4 Some are too vast and complex, 
for example, the causes of the fall of 
the Roman Empire. Others are insolu- 
ble because of the loss or suppression 
of historical evidence. Analysis of the 
psychological motives or attitudes of 
an individual or of a people presents 
almost insuperable difficulties. The 
answer to whether Burr’s conspiracy 
was against the United States or 
against Spain rests upon what was in 
Burr’s mind in 1805-06. What was 
dominant in the minds of millions of 
people in the Lower South that led 
them to secede in 1861? What moti- 
vating influence caused the framers of 
the Constitution of the United States 
to make no mention of education, 
when schools are of such vital impor- 





* Allan Nevins, op. cit., pp. 207-8. 


tance in a democracy? Other difficult 
problems concern questions of time, 
character, identity, motive, origins of 
ideas, place, specific cause, etc. For 
example, was the eight-grade elemen- 
tary school the result of European in- 
fluence, a native development, or a 
joint product of these two factors? 

The difficulties enumerated in the 
preceding paragraphs, and the wide 
scope and almost limitless number of 
historical problems, present strong 
reasons for the writing of cooperative 
history. It is thought that Channing’s 
survey of American history in its en- 
tirety will be the last attempted by a 
single individual. The trend is toward 
series of comprehensive histories writ- 
ten by groups of individuals treating 
separate periods,”? although in cooper- 
ative writing the problem of synthesis 
is difficult. A comprehensive history of 
education on a world-wide basis is 
virtually impossible of accomplish- 
ment by one person; even a complete 
history of education in the United 
States is a staggering challenge to an 
individual. As is to be expected, the 
doctorate dissertations dealing with 
historical themes, whether in history 
proper, education, psychology, or soci- 
ology, are carefully delimited to deal 
with a problem of the monograph 
type. 

Inductive Reasoning and Use of 
Hypotheses—After assembling and 
classifying all the pertinent facts that 
bear on the problem, the next step is 
to analyze them according to the in- 


ductive method, which is of course the 


Michael Kraus, op. cit., pp. 319, 573-94. 
M. C. Elmer, Social Research, pp. 84-85. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. H. W. Odum 
and Katharine Jocher, An Introduction to 
Social Research, pp. 223-26. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1929. 
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method open to the historian. Leverrier 
observed certain perturbations in the 
orbit of the planet Uranus, not ex- 
plained by the actions of known 
bodies, and made the inductive infer- 
ence that the cause was some as yet 
unobserved planet, whose position and 
pull he calculated mathematically. 
Other astronomers, by means of the 
telescope, found Neptune within one 
degree of the spot indicated by Lever- 
rier. 

LaPlay, in the nineteenth century, 
was the leader of the attempt to find a 
concrete method for the investigation 
of social facts that would furnish a 
secure inductive basis for the scientific 
study of human society.”? His method 
was that of detailed study of the in- 
come, expenditures, and geographical 
location of individual families, as well 
as their religious, moral, and social 
condition. His followers expanded the 
method until it became virtually the 
social survey in the broad sense, al- 
though with the family remaining as 
the starting point, including the place, 
work, property, intellectual culture, 
and religion of the family, the city and 
state in which the family was located, 
contacts with foreign societies, and re- 
lations between geographical and so- 
cial conditions. 

In history, too, penetrating induc- 
tive inferences from known facts that 
offer only a partial explanation have 
been substantiated by fuller investi- 
gation.** It should be pointed out that 
the superimposing of the general ex- 
planatory concept upon the facts or 


* Charles A. Ellwood, A History of Social 
Philosophy, pp. 411-17. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1938. 

* Allan Nevins, op. cit., 
Johnson, op. cit., Ch. VIL. 
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the testing of the working hypothesis 
represents a deductive process; in fact, 
the inductive and deductive processes 
occur almost simultaneously in con- 
sciousness.”> Of course, such surmises, 
inductive inferences, or working hy- 
potheses are to be tested out in the 
light of all the available evidence. 
Channing asks why the Confederacy 
collapsed in April, 1865, with an un- 
expected speed and completeness. He 
formulated and tested by means of the 
evidence a number of hypotheses. Did 
the breakdown result from the mili- 
tary defeat of the Confederacy? Was 
the collapse caused by a dearth of 
military supplies? Was the defeat due 
to the starving condition of the Con- 
federate soldiers and people in April, 
1865? Was the collapse due to the dis- 
integration of Southern morale and 
the despair of the people? Channing 
accepts and offers evidence to substan- 
tiate the last hypothesis, although this 
conclusion is not satisfactory, since it 
evades the question, Why did morale 
collapse ??¢ 

Certain dangers in the use of the 
hypothesis in historical writing are: 
(1) operation of bias or prejudice to 
supply a ready hypothesis that is not 
tested rigorously, as illustrated in cer- 
tain of the preceding examples con- 
cerned with schools of interpretation 
and with bias; (2) over-simplification, 
as in the case of Channing’s explana- 
tion of the sudden collapse of the Con- 
federacy, when a combination of 
causal factors probably operated; and 
(3) rejection of the obvious hypothesis 


in favor of some bizarre explanation, 


* John Dewey, How We Think, pp. 68-78. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1910. Revised 
Edition, 1933, pp. 107-18, 167-68, 196-97. 
Allen Johnson, op. cit., pp. 167-70. 

* Allan Nevins, op. cit. , pp. 217-20. 
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as in attributing the authorship of 
Shakespeare’s plays to Bacon or to 
some other person.” 

Causation—The preceding discus- 
sion of hypotheses indicates that usu- 
ally multiple causation is the explana- 
tion of any important historical event. 
The same conclusion may be reached 
with respect to schools of historical 
interpretation, in view of the merits of 
the synthetic or eclectic point of view 
in determining cause and effect rela- 
tionships.?® Channing’s explanation of 
the swift collapse of the Confederacy 
would have been stronger and sounder 
had he assigned to each causal factor 
its proportionate weight. When the 
historian decides that the British con- 
voy system was easily the most im- 
portant factor in defeating the Ger- 
man submarine in 1917, he can then 
give whatever credit is due to the 
depth charge and other anti-submarine 
devices, and to American aid in war- 
ships and merchant tonnage.” 

Early history frequently associated 
trivial causes or supernatural explana- 
tions with important events and great 
social changes.*° For example, it was 
maintained that the cackling of geese 
saved Rome, that Cleopatra at the 
height of her career ended her life by 
the bite of an asp, leaving Rome free 
to develop unhindered its colossal 
power, and that consequently the 
world was profoundly influenced by 
cackling of fowls and the bite of a 


* Ibid., pp. 220-25. 

*For a critical analysis of the concept of 
causation see F. J. Teggart, Theory of His- 
tory, Ch. VI. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1925. 

* Allan Nevins, op. cit., pp. 225-31. 

*J. M. Vincent, Historical Research, pp. 
263-64. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. 
Michael Kraus, op. cit., pp. 8-9. J. T. Shot- 
well, op. cit., pp. 191-92, 295-96. 


reptile. The cause assigned to the 
Trojan war was a quarrel over a beau- 
tiful woman, Helen of Troy. A dream 
of Darius, king of Persia, was made 
responsible for the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem. 

It is related that, when the Norse- 
men had settled somewhere near the 
New England coast in 1003-1004, as 
they traded with the natives a Norse 
bull ran out of the woods, bellowing 
loudly. This terrified the natives, who 
hastened away in their canoes, and 
later returned to battle the Norse. The 
newcomers, therefore, decided to re- 
turn to their own country, so it has 
been amusingly suggested that the bel- 
lowing of a Norse bull delayed the set- 
tlement of America for five hundred 
years. 

Use of the supernatural element in 
the form of the oracles, especially 
those of Delphi, helped Herodotus to 
ignore his chief defect, an absence of 
the sense of historical causation. Livy 
included the supernatural element, 
particularly in dealing with crises, 
when by miracle or portent the gods 
revealed themselves, with numerous 
omens and prodigies. 

Historical Perspective.*—A special 
difficulty in using historical evidence 
and in interpretation is that of evalu- 
ating events and personages, distant in 
time or space, in terms of the con- 
temporaneous standards and condi- 
tions represented rather than of our 
own time and culture. The cruelties of 
the Inquisition, when measured 
against the practices of the Middle 
Ages, are believed milder than those 
of contemporaneous civil law, unjusti- 
fied as such excesses seem in the light 


™ Allan Nevins, op. cit., pp. 231-36. 
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of twentieth century standards. It is 
not possible accurately to write the 
history of Tibet by applying the psy- 
chology of the Western World, to 
evaluate Japanese music according to 
the conventions of European music, to 
judge Egyptian pictorial art in terms 
of classical modern art, to appreciate 
from the vantage point of a sleeper- 
plane the difficulties of Daniel Boone 
and others in blazing the Wilderness 
Trail, or from the deck of a modern 
liner to understand the fears of the 
sailors of Columbus. The so-called 
brutal policy of England toward Ire- 
land in the time of William Pitt must 
be evaluated according to the condi- 
tions of 1798 when Britain with only 
twelve million people lay between a 
hostile France of twenty million popu- 
lation and a half-hostile Ireland of six 
million. Yet, in evaluating the events 
and figures of distant times and other 
lands in terms of their contemporane- 
ous setting, a few fundamental moral 
standards should be held absolute and 
applied equally to all modern ages, 
since murder, robbery, and cruelty are 
always just that. 

The Thesis or Principle of Syn- 
thesis.*2—Although many histories are 
untouched by any special interpreta- 
tion or school of historical writing, few 
histories of distinction lack a thesis or 
principle of synthesis. For example, 
Treitschke’s insistence upon the im- 
portance of national unity and a pow- 
erful central government changed the 
attitude of millions of Germans 
toward their national unity, Henry 
Osborn Taylor took the unusual view 
that the true key to the medieval mind 


* Ibid., pp. 271-75, 352-53. Michael Kraus, 
op. cit., pp. 453-54, 461-66, 510-13. 
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was in the Latin rather than in the 
vernacular writings of the period. 

Macaulay, in his essay on Machia- 
velli, developed the thesis that the 
characteristics that have rendered the 
Italian thinker hateful belonged to 
the age rather than to the man. Mac- 
aulay rejected the hypotheses: (1) 
that Machiavelli’s private character 
was hypocritical and grasping, and so 
warped his judgment of right and 
wrong; and (2) that his public con- 
duct lacked integrity, and he therefore 
laid down the immoral doctrines in his 
writings to excuse his own official be- 
havior. Macaulay found the true ex- 
planation of Machiavelli’s unethical 
dectrines in the state of moral feeling 
and the desperate disorders of Italy 
at the time, necessitating a desperate 
remedy by way of consolidating the 
small Italian states under a powerful 
central ruler upheld by a national 
army. 

Frederick J. Turner’s thesis on the 
effect of the frontier upon American 
life and character has colored not only 
all historical thought in this country, 
but also literary, social, and political 
thought, even though valuable correc- 
tives have since been applied to this 
thesis. 

Bancroft and Parkman supported 
the thesis of a conflict between liberty- 
loving people and _ traditionalists. 
Charles A. Beard has advanced a the- 
sis of economic determinism, showing 
in his interpretation of the United 
States Constitution a direct relation- 
ship between the holders of the gov- 
ernment debt and their desire for a 
strong government that would pay it 
off, although he has since emphasized 
the interplay of the heritage, politics, 
culture, economics, and international 
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filiations of any civilization as impor- 
tant in historical interpretation and 
causation. 

As a rule, a number of more detailed 
generalizations or conclusions, in keep- 
ing with the guiding thesis or principle 
of synthesis, will be developed in each 
major section of the historical work. 

Literary Aspects of Historical Writ- 
ing28—There is more than one way of 
writing effective history and, as may 
be expected, historians have no more 
agreed among themselves on the liter- 
ary aspects of historical writing than 
on theories of interpretation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they sometimes have been 
contemptuously critical even of the 
work of great historians.** Carlyle 
said of Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of James II 
that it contained “a very great quan- 
tity of rhetorical wind and other in- 
gredients, which are the reverse of 
sense,” while Prescott labeled Car- 
lyle’s French Revolution “perfectly 
contemptible” and Hallam said of the 
same book, “I have tried to read it but 
I can’t get on, the style is so abom- 
inable.” In turn, Carlyle characterized 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe in the 
16th, 16th, and 17th Centuries as a 
mere “valley of dry bones.” Yet, there 
are certain common elements in the 
writing of the masters of history. 

Mastery of Materials.—Effective 
historical writing shows evidence of 
scholarship, research, and mastery of 
materials, presented without ostenta- 
tion. The processes of critical scholar- 
ship in historical research are involved 
especially in the collection of data and 





A treatment especially helpful in terms 
of principles and examples in the prepara- 
tion of this section was Allan Nevins, op. 
cit., Ch. XIII. 

“ Allan Nevins, op. cit., pp. 23-25. 


in criticism of data. Thackeray said of 
Macaulay that he read twenty books 
to write a sentence, and traveled a 
hundred miles to make a line of de- 
scription. The method of composition 
of such great historians as Macaulay, 
Parkman, and Prescott was to digest 
the materials thoroughly, to fill the 
mind with the subject, before begin- 
ning to write. This procedure was 
especially necessary in the case of 
Parkman and Prescott who for long 
periods were almost blind, and had 
materials repeatedly read aloud by 
assistants. Such an enforced slow rate 
of composition had its compensations 
in terms of formulation of a well con- 
sidered plan and thoroughly digested 
materials. At the time Parkman began 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac his eye- 
sight was so affected that he used a 
frame with parallel wires to guide his 
black crayon, and for the first half 
year his rate of composition averaged 
only some six lines a day.*® 

Failure to digest materials may be 
due to: (1) a false vanity that seeks 
to impress by including such crude 
working materials as discarded data, 
rejected hypotheses, and long quota- 
tions and citations; (2) a timidity that 
causes the inclusion of unnecessary 
data and raw material as a protection 
against attack; and (3) lack of liter- 
ary discernment which causes some to 
think that a patchwork of quotations 
and citations or crude summaries of 
original material are almost as good 
history as a fused and digested narra- 
tive.** 

The Working Outline —Before note 
taking has gone far, a preliminary out- 
line is necessary to guide the selection 


* Michael Kraus, op. cit., p. 275. 
* Allan Nevins, op. cit., pp. 347-49, 
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and arrangement of notes; then as the 
accumulated material is digested, the 
outline can be revised as radically as 
necessary. Even Macaulay, with his 
retentive memory and lucid mind, 
carefully outlined his best works in 
advance, and in one instance discarded 
a subject after finding it unmanage- 
able on the basis of a preliminary 
sketch. 

A difficulty in planning is that of 
reconciling the chronological order 
with the topical method of treatment. 
A combination of the two plans has 
possibilities for effective organization. 
For example, in treating a temporal 
period of development in the history 
of a university, such as expansion dur- 
ing the nineteen twenties, a sense of 
progression can be promoted by taking 
up in turn each major topic—enroll- 
ment trends, curriculum, school plant, 
finance, student life, faculty personnel, 
etc. It has already been suggested that 
any mechanical arrangement of ma- 
terials or outline, according to the 
reigns of kings and emperors or the ad- 
ministrations of presidents, is unsat- 
isfactory for purposes of functional 
organization and interpretation of his- 
tory. 

Although symmetry or balance in 
the plan or outline is a desirable goal, 
historical materials do not always ar- 
range themselves in such smooth pat- 
terns. It is generally known among 
educational historians that in writing 
school history much more information 
is available concerning legislation, 
school board regulations, enrollments, 
buildings, programs of studies, and 
budgets than concerning the philo- 
sophical, psychological, sociological, 
economic, and cultural forces affecting 
the schools of the state, city, or 
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county during a given period. 

Progression—Good history has 
progression, that is, it moves forward, 
although it does not always show in 
mechanical fashion the original condi- 
tion, the action, and the results. This 
movement of progression should em- 
ploy a thesis or principle of synthesis 
as a theory of causation to explain 
cause-effect relationships. It will be 
recalled that the problems of synthesis 
and causation have been analyzed 
earlier in this article. 

Emphasis on Major Elements.—The 
major elements in any piece of effec- 
tive writing, historical or otherwise, 
stand out in bold relief like the large 
cities, rivers, bodies of water, and 
mountain ranges on a map. A good 
working outline, a guiding thesis, and 
more detailed generalizations for the 
major sections of the work are essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose and to the subordination of de- 
tails. This frequently means that 
painstakingly gathered data must be 
discarded to promote condensation and 
precision, to prevent too many details 
from crowding off the scene the main 
actors and events of the narrative.*” 

Herodotus, in writing the history of 
Greece, often departed on many side 
excursions, with careless art passing 
from story to story and land to land— 
Persia, Egypt, Babylon. He permitted 
his characters to talk in garrulous 
fashion, while he frequently seemed to 
stand by and chuckle. Antipater, the 
distinguished Roman jurist and teach- 
er of oratory, introduced both speeches 
and anecdotes, and broke the narrative 
with all kinds of diversions so that the 
reader should not suffer ennui; in- 





"J. T. Shotwell, op. cit., pp. 179-84, 279- 
80, Michael Kraus, op. cit., pp. 102-3. 
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stead of giving the figures of Scipio’s 
expedition to Africa, he relates that 
birds fell from heaven at the noise of 
the shouting soldiers. William Doug- 
lass, who settled in Boston in 1718 to 
practice medicine, also wrote history. 
In his closing chapter on Virginia, for 
some unknown reason, he injected a 
discussion of smallpox, and in writing 
of other colonies he sometimes includ- 
ed digressions on medicine. 

The Art of Narration and the Sci- 
ence of History—wWhile the purpose 
of history is not primarily to enter- 
tain or to please, there is no reason 
why good history should not possess 
literary excellence. It was pointed out 
earlier that both the science of re- 
search and the literary art of narration 
are essential for effective historical 
work. The concept of history as an 
art, however, should not be pushed to 
the point of filling in missing details 
through sheer play of the imagination, 
merely for the sake of completeness 
and symmetry, as does the painter or 
poet; therefore, certain gaps or missing 
links may be a characteristic of au- 
thentic history. 

Dramatization and Rhetoric_——The 
preceding paragraphs dealing with 
literary aspects of historical composi- 
tion, at least by implication, suggest 
that the narrative can be written sim- 
ply and clearly, without excessive 
dramatization, exaggerated rhetorical 
flourishes, or undue appeal to the emo- 
tions. In other words, historical writing 
should possess the characteristics of a 
good story. Caesar wrote with such a 
quality of self-restraint, without open 
eulogy of the author, and in such sim- 
ple, lucid phrases that over a long 
period of time his works have even 
stood the test of use in school at the 


secondary level. Dramatization and 
rhetoric are frequently overdone when 
narrating the splendor of kings and the 
noise of battle in political and military 
history. 

There is usually a relationship be- 
tween the period in which the historian 
lived and the literary style employed. 
Prescott, Motley, and Bancroft were 
American patriots, as well as literary 
artists, which quite naturally influ- 
enced their style; Bancroft was even 
given to bursts of oratory in his first 
editions, Bancroft’s narratives drama- 
tized the triumphs of democracy, the 
conquest of a vast territory, victories 
in behalf of religious and political free- 
dom, and the clash of personalities in 
debate or war, which deeply touched 
an increasingly prideful people. Some 
of his rhetorical excursions and liter- 
ary flourishes have been cited earlier 
in discussing the process of criticism; 
yet on occasion he could write simply 
and impressively, as when speaking of 
the failure of Raleigh to plant a 
colony: “If America had no English 
town, it soon had English graves.’%* 
On the other hand, his rhetoric is high- 
flown and redundant in describing the 
effect of the battles of Lexington and 
Concord: “With one impulse, the 
colonies sprung to arms; with one 
spirit, they pledged themselves to each 
other ‘to be ready for the extreme 
event.’ With one heart, the continent 
cried: ‘Liberty or Death.’ ’’*® 

Bancroft’s literary mantle was 
seized by Schouler, who wore it rather 
ungracefully in writing that: “Proud 
in our annals was the year 1818, when 
the whole nation felt itself soaring up- 

** Michael Kraus, op. cit., p. 223. 

*The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in 


American Historiography, p. 21. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
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ward in a new atmosphere, exhilarated 
and bold, like an eagle loosened from 
confinement.”*° Schouler’s comment on 
nullification is suggestive of the lan- 
guage of medieval chivalry: “These 
were glorious days for the Constitu- 
tion’s allied defenders; the one match- 
less in debate, the other terrible in 
action and clad in popular confidence 
like a coat of mail.’ 

McMaster reminds us of Bancroft, 
when he said in 1898: “Our national 
history should be presented to the stu- 
dent as the growth and development 
of a marvelous people. ... We are a 
people animated by the highest and 
noblest ideals of humanity, of the 
rights of man, and no history of our 
country is rightly taught which does 
not set this forth. . . . There is no land 
where the people are so prosperous, so 
happy, so intelligent, so bent on doing 
what is just and right, as the people of 
the United States.’ 

Van Holst, a professor in both Ger- 
many and the United States who wrote 
American history of the Nationalist 
school, found it difficult to write dis- 
passionately. In characterizing the an- 
nexation of Texas as an expansionist 
movement solely the result of South- 
ern desires for more slave territory, 
with forced imagery he writes of the 
Congressional process of annexation: 
“The bridal dress in which Calhoun 
had led the beloved of the slavocracy 
to the Union was the torn and tattered 
constitution of the United States.’’* 

Hildreth did not often permit him- 
self the luxury of so flowery and elo- 
quent a style as tnat used in describing 





“The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in 
American Historiography, op. cit., p. 352. 

“ Tbid., pp. 353-54. 

“ Tbid., pp. 393-94. 

“ Ibid., p. 342. 


the three principal figures of Federal- 
ist politics—Hamilton, Washington, 
and Jay: “We have a trio not to be 
matched, in fact, not to be approached 
in our history, if indeed, in any other. 
Of earth-born Titans, as terrible as 
great, now angels, and now toads and 
serpents, there are everywhere enough. 
Of the serene and benign sons of the 
celestial gods, how few at any time 
have walked the earth!’ 

Even after using all the suggestions 
of this discussion concerning historical 
writing and literary style, it must be 
admitted that certain topics lend 
themselves with great difficulty to a 
graceful and interesting style. For ex- 
ample, there are not many “purple 
patches” in the constitutional and 
legal basis of a state school system or 
in the laws and court decisions govern- 
ing city school budgets, however im- 
portant such studies may be for 
certain purposes. Yet, a current news- 
paper “strip” dealing with legal prob- 
lems has kept readers in real suspense 
for five installments of drawings be- 
fore picturing the court decision in the 
sixth number. 

The preceding paragraphs dealing 
with the literary aspects of historical 
writing by no means exhaust the sub- 
ject but, rather, present in outline form 
the major problems involved. A va- 
riety of additional sources may be 
used for purposes of supplementing 
and expanding the foregoing summary 
of principles of historical composition 
and exposition. 


ConcLuDING STATEMENT 


Historical writing and interpreta- 
tion include a variety of special prob- 


“The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in 
American Historiography, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
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lems. Only when a perplexing ques- 
tion has been identified and correctly 
stated does profitable study of history 
begin. Inductive reasoning is, of 
course, the procedure open to the his- 
torian, in making penetrating induc- 
tive inferences from known facts that 
offer only a partial explanation. In 
turn, the superimposing of the general 
explanatory concept upon the facts or 
the testing of the working hypothesis 
represents a deductive process. As a 
rule, multiple causation is the explana- 
tion of any important historical event. 
The problem of historical perspective 
represents great difficulties because of 
tendencies to evaluate events and per- 
sonages, distant in time or space, ac- 
cording to the standards of our own 
time and culture. Few histories of dis- 
tinction lack a thesis or principle of 
synthesis, such as the effect of the 
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frontier on American life and charac- 
ter. The literary aspects of historical 
writing include consideration of mas- 
tery of materials, the working outline, 
the principle of progression, emphasis 
on major elements, and the art of 
narration and dramatization. 

The numerous historical works 
available in a variety of socia! and 
scientific fields suggest that the decade 
of the nineteen thirties, which began 
as a period of world-wide economic 
and social disturbance and ended in 
another World War, may have turned 
to a newer type of history as an ally 
of the scientific movement, hoping 
thereby to secure at least perspective 
in dealing with the staggering prob- 


lems of human maladjustment.*® 


“Carter V. Good, “Functional History 
of Education,” Journal of Educational Re- 


search, 33:136-8, O 1939. 








The Psychology of Racial Morale 


JAMES A. BAYTON 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of national morale has 
come into prominence because of the 
present international crisis. It is inter- 
esting to note that concern with this 
problem only receives attention when 
the social unit represented by the na- 
tion is placed in a position of inse- 
curity and uncertainty. In times of 
security and certainty for this particu- 
lar social unit the problem did not 
seem to exist. Today we have a Com- 
mittee for National Morale; yesterday 
it was unnecessary. Negroes for some 
time have represented a social unit in 
a position of insecurity and uncertain- 
ty and some individuals have been 
concerned with the morale of this unit, 
although the term “morale” has often 
been implied rather than expressed. 

Brotemarkle’ describes morale as 
“the subjective internal state associ- 
ated with human action in a given 
task. . . .” “Morale determines the 
energy, the judgment, the determina- 
tion, the enthusiasm, and the self- 
discipline with which man pursues his 
conviction. And when the individual 
enters into the cooperative activity of 
group action, it determines his level of 
participation and thereby the effec- 
tiveness of his action.” Allport? points 
to the definition of morale given by 
Rundquist and Sletto:* “Morale is a 


*R. A. Brotemarkle, “Development of 
Military Morale in a Democracy.” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, 216:79-87, Jl 1941. 

*G. W. Allport, “Liabilities and Assets in 
Civilian Morale.” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
216:88-94, Jl 1941. 

*E. A. Rundquist, and R. F. Sletto, “Per- 
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person’s confidence in his ability to 
cope with whatever the future may 
bring.” Using as example of a social 
unit in times of insecurity, the unem- 
ployed during the depression, Rund- 
quist and Sletto* found an extreme 
amount of discouragement, apathy, 
cynicism, and anti-social attitudes. 
These are all indications of loss of 
morale. Allport® claims that “Morale 
may be viewed as a zest for solving 
personal problems” and that morale 
“may be said to be high . . . when 
there is confidence in the attainment 
of these goals, in leaders, in one’s as- 
sociates, and in one’s self... .” 

It is obvious that these observations 
are directly applicable when we con- 
sider the Negro as a social unit in a 
position of insecurity and uncertainty. 
There can be no doubt that the speed 
and direction of social change is, in 
part, a function of the dynamic effect 
of the psychological outlook of the 


group. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF NEGRO 
MorALE 
The writer has conducted two psy- 
chological experiments (one as co- 
author with Dr. M. G. Preston of the 
University of Pennsylvania) which 
throw light on the condition of racial 
morale among Negroes. 
In a study of racial stereotypes® it 
was found that Negro college students 





sonality in the Depression.” University of 
Minnesota, 1936. 

* Ibid. 

® Loc. cit. 

*J. A. Bayton, “The Racial Stereotypes of 
Negro College Students.” Journal Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 36:97-102, 1941. 
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have a conception of the typical Ne- 
gro which is highly similar to that held 
by white college students. The two 
groups were in agreement that the 
Negro is superstitious, lazy, happy-go- 
lucky, very religious, ostentatious, 
loud, and musical. Allport’ has pointed 
out that confidence in one’s associates 
is a factor in producing a high degree 
of group morale. It is doubtful wheth- 
er the stereotype held by these Negro 
college students is indicative of “con- 
fidence in one’s associates.” The Ne- 
gro subjects had a very different 
stereotype of the typical student at 
their Negro college—intelligent, ambi- 
tious, imaginative, sophisticated, and 
sportsmanlike being some of the quali- 
ties they assigned to themselves. This 
might indicate the possession of this 
one factor which makes for morale, 
but it is operative only within a nar- 
row group and is not functioning for 
the race in general. This split in ap- 
praisal represents one of the stumbling 
blocks in the development of true 
group morale. 

Both Allport® and Brotemarkle® 
show that morale is fundamentally a 
matter of the confidence with which 
one approaches his problems. Psycho- 
logical research on the level of aspira- 
tion phenomenon has produced a 
method for the experimental study of 
the confidence aspect of morale. Pres- 
ton and Bayton” tested 60 Negro col- 
lege men, obtaining from them esti- 
mates of future performance or levels 
of aspiration. A subject performed a 
task and was given his score. With this 





" Loc. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 

“M. G. Preston, and J. A. Bayton, “Dif- 
ferential Effect of a Social Variable on Three 
Levels of Aspiration,” Jr. Exp. Psychol. 
29:351-369, 1941. 


knowledge the subject then estimated 
the best score he could ever make 
(maximum level of aspiration), the 
score he would make on the next suc- 
ceeding trial (actual level of aspira- 
tion), and the score below which he 
was certain he would not drop (least 
level of aspiration). This procedure 
gives estimates of ultimate goals, im- 
mediate goals, and confidence (the 
least level of aspiration). The least 
level of aspiration is thought to be a 
measure of confidence since one who 
feels he will not make less than 80 
in a test is certainly more confident 
than one who feels he will not make 
less than 50. The results’? support the 
conclusion that the least level serves a 
purpose within the personality which 
is different from that served by the 
maximum and actual levels of aspira- 
tion. 

After obtaining these levels of aspi- 
ration for several trials half of the sub- 
jects were informed that their average 
performance was equal to that of 
white college men. The other half were 
told that their average performance 
was equal to that of other Negro col- 
lege men. This difference in informa- 
tion had no significant effect upon the 
maximum (ultimate goals) and actual 
(immediate goals) levels of aspiration. 
However, the least level of aspiration 
(confidence) was immediately lowered 
in the case of the group which was 
given information about equality of 
performance with whites. This drop 
lasted only a few trials and disap- 
peared by the end of the experiment. 
These data were interpreted’? as 
throwing light on the psychology of 

11M. G. Preston and J. A. Bayton, “Cor- 
relations Between Level of Aspiration Phe- 


nomena.” Unpublished. 
* Loc. cit. 
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individuals who are constantly receiv- 
ing the suggestion that they are in- 
ferior..** The ultimate and immediate 
goals of these individuals are unaf- 
fected in competition with the indi- 
viduals who are always pictured as 
being superior, but their confidence is 
upset in that situation. It appears, 
then, that another aspect of morale 
(and certainly the heart of the prob- 
lem)—confidence on approaching 
problems—is lacking among these 
Negro college men when they are 
thrown into competition with whites. 


CAUSES 


The psychologist is immediately 
concerned with the discovery of the in- 
fluences which create this morale prob- 
lem. 

The stereotype is produced by prop- 
aganda (literature, cartoons, drama, 
radio, etc.) and personal contact. The 
present writer’® argues that propagan- 
da is more influential than personal 
contact in the formation of the stereo- 
type. Changing the propaganda com- 
ing from newspapers, the radio, mov- 
ies, and such agencies has been the 
goal of many Negro leaders but the 
results of such efforts have been negli- 
gible. Also, their campaigns have been 
initiated with the idea of preventing 
the enhancement of the stereotype 
among other races. However, two 
agencies when controlled by Negroes 
themselves have been shown to be con- 
tributing to the unsatisfactory state of 
morale within the Negro group. 

One of these sources is, strangely 


™ The results apply not only for racial 
psychology but for child psychology and 
other areas in which constant suggestion of 
inferiority operates. 

* Loc. cit. 
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enough, the Negro school. Frazier 
shows that Negro teachers influence 
the conception of the Negro held by 
their students, and that this influence 
is too often of an unhealthy nature. 
The stress is constantly placed upon 
the inadequacies of Negroes rather 
than upon the accomplishments of 
overcoming these inadequacies. Many 
direct quotations are given illustrating 
the operation of this factor. Frazier 
points to the more informal ways in 
which Negro teachers contribute to the 
formation of feelings of inferiority and 
lack of confidence, but Colson’® has 
examined the formal content of cur- 
ricula in relation to information given 
about the Negro and finds much to be 
desired in Negro schools if confident 
attitudes are to be developed. 
Langston Hughes’* points to litera- 
ture by Negroes as another source of 
low racial morale in his article, so 
aptly titled, “The Need for Heroes.” 
Hughes has a man of tomorrow say, 
on the basis of literary evidence, “ ‘No 
wonder the Negroes never amounted 
to anything. There were no heroes 
among them. Defeat and panic, moan- 
ing, groaning, and weeping were their 
lot. Did nobody fight? Did nobody 
triumph?” Then Hughes makes this 
statement, “We have a need for heroes. 
We have a need for books and plays 
that will encourage and inspire our 
youth, set for them examples and pat- 
terns of conduct, move and stir them 
to be forthright, strong, clear-thinking, 


“E. F. Frazier, Negro Youth at the Cross- 
ways. American Council on Education, 1940. 

*E. M. Colson, An Analysis of Specific 
References to Negroes in Selected Curricula 
for the Education of Teachers. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, Colum- 
bia University, 1940. Pp. 822. 

*T,. Hughes, “The Need for Heroes.” 
Crisis, Je 1941. 
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and unafraid.” Rather than prolonging 
and deepening the inferiority pattern, 
present-day writers should devote 
their energies to morale-building 
books, and Hughes points to the fact 
that we have many heroes, both today 
and in our history, whose careers have 
never been capitalized upon for this 
purpose. 
CoNCLUSION 

A social unit in a position of inse- 
curity is forced to review the status of 
morale within its group, and there are 
indications that morale among Ne- 
groes with respect to their racial prob- 
lems is unsatisfactory. Contributing to 
this condition are Negroes themselves, 
both in the schools controlled by them 
and in the general literature produced. 


Consideration of the problem of 
racial morale reveals a wider field of 
application than just in terms of the 
progress of the race in question. Na- 
tional morale will be a function of the 
morale of the social groups comprising 
the nation. Morale in labor, in busi- 
ness, in religious groups, in each racial 
minority, and in the armed forces will 
all play a part in the condition of 
morale on the national scale. Those 
who work for improved morale on the 
part of one minority classification will 
be serving the democratic ideal, for the 
strength of the country will be pitiful- 
ly hampered if large groups with de- 
feated morale exist within its frame- 
work. 








Some Factors Which Made for Occupa- 
tional Maladjustment Among 


38 Negro Freshmen“ 


THOMAS E. 


The fortunate one-tenth of the 
American population who enter col- 
leges each year are confronted in most 
instances with the problem of occupa- 
tional maladjustment resulting from 
the influence of the social culture upon 
the occupational choices they make. 

The purposes of this study are 
namely: (1) to show the influence that 
the social environment has had upon 
the occupational choices made by the 
freshmen; (2) to give a cursory analy- 
sis of the factors which made for occu- 
pational maladjustment; and, (3) to 
make suggestions which will aid stu- 
dents in making occupational choices. 

The problem of occupational adjust- 
ment relative to the Negro college stu- 
dent in choosing an occupation is a 
real one. 

Communities from which Negro stu- 
dents come, have a direct influence up- 
on their occupational choices. Cultural 
influences in their environment have 
already relegated them to some special 
and assigned occupation. The students 
from below the Mason-Dixon line 
have always occupied segregated 
“niches.” Those who reside in areas 
above the dividing line have often 
been deceived by counselors, who, in 
most instances are not interested in the 


*A five year study of the occupational 
adjustment problems of thirty-eight fresh- 
men. The study considered only freshmen re- 
siding in the dormitory. The personal inter- 
view technique was used to obtain certain 
pertinent information for the analysis of the 
factors for occupational maladjustment. 
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occupational choices of the students 
and circumscribe them to certain occu- 
pational “niches.” As a result, many 
students enter the university believing 
that only certain professions are open 
to them; namely: medicine, law, den- 
tistry and teaching. 

In 1933, thirty-eight freshmen who 
lived in the men’s residence hall at 
Howard University, indicated their 
occupational choices as follows: 


EMMMID 255, cee St ce eeu dan eas 5 
NINE Kainecchs Gas gi Aauinalore eu u cues 16 
TM ad Since ta ane paeiy este eee ene 6 
PEIN Sos Sask a ais Gee uie Seen ae oe 6 
Physical Education ...........sceeeeeees 3 
IND oon a cach aaaea sac vleales =cnks basen i 
NIN ios Bes oo a arsenate tis wha pia ee 1 
RMON) 8 hip Sao9:6 e064 wieaibs Supe rens wesese .38 


From 1933 to 1938, a careful record 
was kept of the number of changes 
made in the original occupational 
choices and the number of withdraw- 
als. To indicate what actually hap- 
pened relative to the original choices 
made by the freshmen, the data are 
compiled as follows: 


TOILE ons Noe phon Sateen anaes 2 
a eee mee Pe ae eae PRONE 1 
DED tcc csr etwe dl deecemensdeebeuesvees 1 
PIN oo is c's ll epee we Wawa er ee 2 
OTP OM, eer Toor 7 
Withdrawals (between 1933-1937) ....... 22 
Dismissals (dropped for scholastic 
CUNIRONOIDS oh ciccno nedennsis 3 
OT | RE AR EP PPP 38 


The above facts very definitely indi- 
cate that certain factors must have 
been responsible for the number of 
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occupational changes made and also 
for the number of withdrawals from 
college. A cursory analysis of the in- 
formation gathered from interviews 
with the men revealed the following 
factors: 
1. Lack of adequate occupational 
information in high school, 
2. Economic insecurity, 
3. Parental ambition contrary to 
vocational guidance principles, 
4. Lack of interest in securing ade- 
quate preparation for the partic- 
ular occupation chosen, 
5. Fear in regard to the field of 
choice being overcrowded, and 
6. Curriculum modifications due to 
miscellaneous causes. 


ANALYSIS OF FACTORS 

The factors listed were responsible 
to a large degree for occupational mal- 
adjustment among the thirty-eight 
freshmen. Two of the factors listed, 
namely: economic insecurity and cur- 
riculum modifications, have been dis- 
cussed in numerous articles concerned 
with the problem of occupational mal- 
adjustment, and comments relative to 
those factors will be omitted in this 
article. However, the factors which 
were most frequently revealed from 
the interviews will be considered. 

1. Perhaps the most important fac- 
tor revealed from the interviews was 
the apparent lack of adequate occupa- 
tional information and counseling that 
the students had received in the high 
schools from which they had come. 
The students who had received their 
education in the non-segregated high 
schools had been handicapped because 
very little attention had been given 
to their future occupational needs by 
their counselors. Several of the fresh- 


men from small Northern communities 
frankly admitted that their high 
school counselors did not appear to be 
sufficiently informed on the question 
of occupational opportunities for them. 
Very often Negro students in the small 
Northern high school were advised not 
to enroll in the vocational courses be- 
cause local industries excluded them 
from skilled occupations. 

The writer, having received his sec- 
ondary education in a small Northern 
community, realizes the importance of 
such comments. Counselors in the non- 
segregated high schools are very often 
influenced by their social environments 
in counseling Negro students. They 
realize that occupational opportunities 
for Negroes in their respective com- 
munities are limited and they fail to 
recognize the fact that an individual 
with ability in a particular occupation 
or profession interacting intelligently 
in the social culture can do much to 
modify conditions, 

The students from the segregated 
high schools were also handicapped 
because of the apparent lack of funds 
which were necessary to secure com- 
petent full-time counselors to give ed- 
ucational and vocational guidance. In 
a publication of the Office of Educa- 
tion, entitled: Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negroes, there is re- 
vealed the glaring inadequacies of 
funds allotted for vocational guidance 
in the Negro schools of the South. 

2. Parental ambition has always 
played an important réle in the occu- 
pational choices students make upon 
entering college. Fourteen of the six- 
teen students interviewed relative to 


*Vocational Education and Guidance of 
Negroes, Bul. No. 38, 1987; U. 8. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education, 
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their interest in medicine as an occu- 
pation, indicated that their parents 
wanted them to study medicine. After 
the first year in college, eight decided 
to change their field of interest and the 
other six were among those who with- 
drew from college. Only two continued 
their studies in the field of medicine. 
Parental ambition has been an impor- 
tant factor in motivating young peo- 
ple to achieve the more abundant life 
and worthy goals. However, it has 
often created occupational maladjust- 
ment problems for the young people 
who enter college “pre-occupational- 
ized.”” The parental motivation that 
influences students to make occupa- 
tional choices is often deep rooted in 
those families which tend to perpetu- 
ate themselves by insisting that the 
children choose those occupations 
which will give them social and eco- 
nomic status in the community. Very 
often, upon the insistence of their par- 
ents, young people are encouraged to 
choose occupations for which they 
have very little aptitude or incentive. 

3. The writer believes that success 
in an occupation cannot be achieved if 
the individual has no interest for the 
occupation he has chosen. Lack of in- 
terest often leads to occupational 
shiftlessness and ultimate failure. 

4. Unique among the factors for 
maladjustment, as revealed from the 
interviews, was the fear that the field 
of choice was over-crowded, and that 
opportunities for success would be 
limited. The element of fear hindered 
certain freshmen in the group in mak- 
ing intelligent choices, and as a result, 
much time was wasted during their 
first two years in college trying to de- 
cide whether or not to major in a cer- 
tain field or to bend their efforts 


towards completing requirements for 
the professional schools. 

This study has attempted to show 
that the social environment has a defi- 
nite réle in influencing «occupational 
choices. To explore this idea further, 
the data which are shown above will 
be analyzed. 

These data show two important 
facts, namely: (1) five of the thirty- 
eight freshmen were undecided about 
their occupational choices; and, (2) 
twenty-eight had concentrated in three 
fields, namely: medicine, law and edu- 
cation. The facts revealed are not un- 
usual if we consider realistically the 
students who were studied in terms of 
their social culture. The writer is of 
the opinion that the five who were un- 
decided about their occupational 
choice were probably less confused 
than the twenty-eight who had made 
definite choices. The twenty-eight stu- 
dents who concentrated in the three 
fields were apparently influenced by 
the professional people in their respec- 
tive communities, their parents who 
were probably thinking of occupation- 
al choices in terms of status and eco- 
nomic security, and the high school 
guidance program (if there was such a 
program) that did not give them in- 
sights for exploring other avenues for 
occupational opportunities. 

The data show also that twenty-two 
students withdrew from college be- 
tween 1933 and 1937. The depressing 
condition of our economic structure 
in 1933, and the impact of the general 
confusion resulting therefrom were 
primarily responsible for the number 
of withdrawals from college. To an- 
swer the obvious question of what hap- 
pened to the students who withdrew, 
the following data are given: ten with- 
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drew because of financial difficulties, 
five got minor government jobs, one 
entered a business enterprise, one mar- 
ried, four matriculated at other col- 
leges, and one withdrew because of 
poor health. 

“Vocational guidance and vocation- 
al education, like general education, 
must always consider the whole child 
with reference to a desired type of 
society.” 

The analysis of the factors which 
were responsible for occupational mal- 
adjustment among the thirty-eight 
freshmen presents an obvious conclu- 
sion, The majority of Negro students 
are still attempting to make occupa- 
tional adjustments in a society that is 
growing more complex every day. In 
many instances, there is inadequate 


*W.H. Kilpatrick, “Moral Obligations of 
Guidance,” Occupations, 1933. 


provision for helping the students dis- 
cover their aptitudes and acquire 
knowledge of occupational trends as a 
background for their vocational 
choices. 

Occupational adjustments will not 
be possible until the Negro colleges 
adopt a curriculum that considers the 
needs of the students who live in a 
caste society. Such a curriculum must 
give consideration to the study of 
Negro life and history, vocational edu- 
cation and guidance, self analysis and 
job analysis, labor unions, economic 
and social problems which are a part 
of our bi-racial society. 

Much can be accomplished in mak- 
ing for better occupational adjust- 
ments if those responsible for guidance 
direct their energies in relating the 
students to their total social environ- 
ment. 








A Comparative Study of Negro and White 
Children on Melodic and Harmonic 
Sensitivity 
MARY EMMA ALLEN 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

There have been many studies made 
of music talent and nationality. Out 
of the many racial groups studied, the 
Negro has probably been subjected to 
the most searching analysis. In the 
field of music, he is being closely 
studied with the result that much sig- 
nificant information of educational 
importance is being uncovered, The 
procedure in testing the Negro for 
musical talent has been along lines of 
comparison with other nationalities 
and with native whites in particular. 
Many types and kinds of tests are be- 
ing made which measure extensively 
many phases of music fundamentals. 
Items of pitch, rhythm, time, con- 
sonance, melodic and harmonic dis- 
crimination, etc., make up the bulk of 
the testing material now available. 

The study here presented is based 
upon a comparison of scores earned by 
Negro and white children on tests of 
Melodic and Harmonic Sensitivity. It 
is an attempt to obtain further knowl- 
edge on the musical talent of the Ne- 
gro by comparison with native whites. 
This particular study was undertaken 
with the purpose of yielding more edu- 
cationally reliable findings on the po- 
tential talent and training needs of the 
Negro. 

From other studies similar to this 
one, we get conflicting results. Some 
show the Negroes to be superior to the 
whites. Some studies reveal the Negro 
to rank inigher in certain measure- 
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ments involving the measurement of 
rhythm. Again, results have shown in 
some instances no difference of any 
importance between the Negro and the 
white. 

Public opinion gives the Negro a 
rather good musical reputation. How 
has this reputation, deserved or unde- 
served, been earned? The educator as 
a research student is eager to learn 
whether the Negro is comparable to 
the white, and, if differences exist, 
what educational implications are in- 
volved. Common beliefs, therefore, 
have to be broken down and new con- 
cepts set up, backed by statistically 
reliable information. 

The general opinion of those who 
have sought to answer these questions 
is, that the Negro is intellectually in- 
ferior to the white race, The greatest 
deficiency is thought to be in analy- 
sis, judgment, reasoning, and simple 
understanding. The reason for this 
could be the lack of adequate educa- 
tional facilities for the Negro. It has 
only been for the past 65 years that 
free education has been made avail- 
able to the Negro. Sixty-five years 
cannot build standards of achieve- 
ment that will be on a level with the 
educational standards of the native 
whites. However, the Negro may not 
be the equal of the whites intellectual- 
ly for some contend that he is inferior 
in endowment and mental equipment. 

This study was undertaken with 
these thoughts in mind. Research of 
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this kind is only a very recent interest 
and there is much work yet to be done. 
The use to which these and other find- 
ings will be put is the important rea- 
son for undertaking studies of this 
kind. Thus educators can direct the 
talent which comes their way. We 
must know wherein weaknesses and 
strengths of talent lie so that we may 
utilize rather than ignore them. 


MATERIAL AND PROCEDURES 


One thousand Negro children and 
1,000 white children between the ages 
of 12 and 18 years, inclusive, were 
tested on melodic and harmonic sensi- 
tivity. The children tested were taken 
according to age level rather than 
school grade level. However, a safe 
estimate of the grade levels would be 
the sixth grade through the twelfth. In 
some instances the grade level would 
fall as low as the fourth and fifth 
grades where the Negro was concerned. 
Many cases among the Negroes were 
discarded, because they were much too 
old. Some were as old as twenty-five 
years and still enrolled in high school. 

The 1,000 white children tested were 
enrolled in the schools of Martinsburg 
and Berkeley County, West Virginia. 
The 1,000 Negro children tested were 
from schools in Martinsburg, West 
Virginia; in Winchester, Virginia; in 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia; in 
Harpers Ferry and Charles Town, 
West - Virginia; in Hagerstown and 
Frederick, Maryland; from the high 
school division of Storer College, a 
state maintained Negro College at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia; and 
from the Highlartd Park and Upper 
Marlboro Schools of Prince Georges 
County, Maryland. 

The tests used were made by Dr. 
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Jacob Kwalwasser of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. They were recorded on a 
twelve inch record; the Melodic Sensi- 
tivity on one side and the Harmonic 
Sensitivity on the other side. 

Quoting from the Manual which ac- 
companies the test, is the following 
description of the tests. 


The tests consist of thirty-five items each, 
the Melodic Sensitivity test consisting of 
thirty-five different two-measure melodic 
progressions, about equally divided as to 
merit. The test attempts to measure one’s 
ability to distinguish the good melodic 
progressions from the bad. The melodies are 
arranged in chance order as to merit and 
increase in difficulty of discrimination from 
beginning to end. All the melodies are un- 
accompanied. The Harmonic test is made up 
of thirty-five harmonic progressions, employ- 
ing the conventional four-part harmoniza- 
tion. Each progression consists of three 
chords with the excursion of the upper 
voice limited to a major second as a maxi- 
mum, Frequently the upper voice remains 


stationary. This test measures one’s ability 
to distinguish good harmonic progressions 


from bad. 


Established laws on harmony, etc., 
were the criteria for classifying the 
melodic and harmonic progressions as 
to merit. 

RESULTS 


A study of the frequency as to age 
levels shows the Negro girls to be a 
bit older than the other groups. The 
white girls are older than the white 
boys; the Negro girls are older than 
the Negro boys; and the Negro boys 
are older than the white boys. A few 
reasons for the Negroes being older 
than the whites are: (1) they are re- 
tarded in school work; (2) they start 
to work at an earlier age. Thus the 
ages 17 and 18 years have a smaller 
number of cases. Many whites, but 
more Negroes, leave school at that age. 
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The white boys made higher Mean 
scores at all ages with the exception 
of age 17, Harmonic Sensitivity, and 
age 18, the Melodic Sensitivity test. 
On these particular tests the Negro 
boys made the higher scores. On the 
Harmonic test, age 17, the Negro boys 
earned a Mean score of 22.33, while 
the white boys, age 17, earned a 
Mean score of 21.81, a difference of 
.52. On the age level 18, the Negro boys 
have a Mean score of 24.72 on the 
Melodic test against the Mean score 
of 24.59 for the white boys, age 18, a 
difference of .13. Though these differ- 
ences are not great, as revealed by the 
Critical Ratio technic, the results of 
these specific cases favor the Negro. 

The white girls showed superiority 
over the Negro girls in all instances, 
with the exception of age 12 on Me- 
lodic Sensitivity test. Here the Negro 


girls made a Mean score of 24.29 as: 


compared with the Mean score of 23.75 
for the white girls on the same test and 
the same age. There is a difference of 
.54. The Critical Ratios show that this 
difference in favor of the Negro girls 
is negligible. 

Except for age 13 on the Harmonic 
test, the white girls made higher Mean 
scores than did the white boys on all 
age levels. Here the boys excelled the 
girls by .36. The Negro boys, however, 
were not inferior to the Negro girls. 
They made higher Mean scores on 
seven of the fourteen comparisons, and 
the Negro girls made higher Mean 
scores on the remaining seven. 

The scores of white boys and girls 
are higher for all age levels with the 
exception of Melodic Sensitivity, age 
12. Here the Negro boys and girls 
earned a higher Mean score, the differ- 
ence being .18 in favor of the Negroes. 
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On all other tests the whites made the 
higher Mean scores. 

For the sake of further comparisons, 
the white girls made higher Mean 
scores than the Negro boys. The white 
boys made higher Mean scores than 
did the Negro girls in all but three 
instances. The Mean scores for the 
Melodic Sensitivity test were always 
higher than those of the Harmonic 
test within each sex and race. 

The Probable Error of the Means 
were then computed for all scores. 
These Probable Errors are very small. 
The true Mean thus falls only slightly 
above or below the obtained Mean. 

Next computed were the Critical 
Ratios by sex and race. In four in- 
stances the ratios show the advantage 
earned by the Negroes, but all other 
ratios are in favor of the whites. In the 
majority of results the Critical Ratios 
reveal a fair degree of reliability. The 
Critical Ratios favor the Negro boys 
on the Harmonic test, age 17, and on 
the Melodic test, aged 18. The ratios 
favor the Negro girls on the Melodic 
test, age 12 only. On the Melodic test, 
age 12, both boys and girls, the ratio 
favor the Negro. All other ratios favor 
the whites at the other age levels. The 
ratios are significant for the boys, 
white, on the Harmonic test, age 12, 
13, and 14. Others reveal low signifi- 
cance. 

The Critical Ratio for the girls hold 
higher significance, and favor the 
white girls on all but the one instance. 

Further combination of the scores 
was made as to all-girls, all ages, for 
both races. All-boys, all ages, for both 
races; and then all-boys and girls, all 
ages, and for both races. 

The white girls ranked higher on 
Mean scores than the Negro girls for 
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both the Melodic and Harmonic tests. 
The white boys are likewise superior 
to the Negro boys on both tests. To- 
gether the white boys and girls are 
superior to the Negro boys and girls. 
The white boys are only .05 higher on 
Mean scores than the Negro girls on 
the Melodic test and .94 higher than 
the Negro girls on the Harmonic test. 
The white girls are 1.27 higher on 
Mean score than the Negro boys on the 
Melodic test, and 1.68 higher than the 
Negro boys on the Harmonic test. At 
no time did the scores of the Harmonic 
test excel the scores of the Melodic 
test for any age or sex. 

The Probable Error of the Means 
for the combined scores are consider- 
ably lower due to the increase in the 
frequencies, 

The Mean scores earned by the 
white children are superior but not all 
are of significant magnitude to be 
statistically significant. Only the Har- 
monic test shows a reliable Critical 
Ratio (100 chances in 100 that the 
difference is a true difference). The 
ratios on all other measurements are 
considerably smaller. 


RELATED STUDIES 


Among the first to test the Negro 
and white for musical talent was Pe- 
terson.t He found that in comparing 
Negroes and whites on musical per- 
formance, social environment was im- 
portant. The whites excelled in all 
cases except consonance in which the 
Negroes made slightly higher grades. 
By retesting the same group after a 
certain interval, the whites increased 





*J. Peterson, L. H. Lanier, and H. M. 
Walker, “Comparison of Negro and White 
Children in Certain Ingenuity and Speed 
Tests.” Journal of Comparative Psychology, 
5: Je 1925. 
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their score, earning superior grades to 
the Negroes in all tests. 

At a later date Peterson and Lanier* 
gave all six Seashore tests to 380 
whites and 290 Negro children. A sta- 
tistically reliable superiority of the 
whites showed in all tests except 
rhythm. 

Another early study is one by Le- 
noir* who gave the tests to 200 white 
and 200 Negro children of the fifth 
grade of the Gary, Indiana, Public 
Schools. The Negroes revealed su- 
periority over the whites as to rhythm 
and tonal memory and not particular- 
ly inferior in other sensory capacities 
measured. 

Sanderson‘ tested other races and 
nationalities besides the Negro but 
found that the Negro group showed a 
definite inferiority to all other racial 
groups except in the performance on 
the test of Rhythm Discrimination. 

Miss Streep® after giving the Sea- 
shore Tests of rhythm and consonance 
to 637 white and 678 Negro children, 
found a slight Negro superiority on 
both tests. The results from the corre- 
lation with intelligence show in all but 
two situations a positive but low re- 
lationship. Results show the tests to be 
suitable for the two grades below the 
fifth. 

Johnson’s® study shows no conclu- 


* J. Peterson and L. H. Lanier, “Studies of 
the Comparative Abilities of Negroes and 
Whites.” Ment. Meas. Mong. 5:1-156, 1929. 

*Z,. Lenoir, “Racial Differences in Certain 
Mental and Educational Abilities.” Master’s 
Thesis. State University of Iowa, 1925. 

*H. E. Sanderson, “Differences in Musical 
Ability in Children of National and Racial 
Origin.” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology. 42:100-19, Mr 1933. 

*R. L. Streep, “A Comparison of White 
and Negro Children in Rhythm and Con- 
sonance.” Journal of Applied Psychology. 
15:53-71, 1931. 

*Guy B. Johnson, “Summary of Negro 
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sive evidence of either inferiority or 
superiority of the Negro over the 
white. Comparing the Mean scores of 
all levels, he found the Negroes to 
rate equal to the same level of the 
whites on the test of rhythm. On the 
other tests the Negroes are only 6 
points below the whites. 

Gray and Bingham’ made a com- 
parison of the music scores of Negroes 
and whites, using the Seashore tests, 
the Otis Group Intelligence Scale to 
measure intelligence, and the Stanford 
Achievement Test A to determine edu- 
cational standing. The tests were given 
to the whites and Negroes, some of 
whom were mulattoes. Some of the 
group had musical training, others no 
training at all. Superiority of the 
whites is apparent when compared 
with either mulattoes or Negroes. 
Where training was reported by both 
groups the mulatto excelled the Negro. 
The least difference was on the tests 
of intensity and time. On consonance 
the races were nearly equal. 

Miss Muzzey® tested 50 Negro and 
50 white children between the ages of 
two and six years, the test being on 
rhythm. A 4/4 tempo was chosen and 
the motor activity was stepping on a 
pedal to the beat of a tom-tom for the 
leg action. The colored children were 
found to be superior to the white chil- 
dren in motor response, both at the 
beginning and the end of the learning 





Scores on the Seashore Tests.” Journal of 
Comparative Psychology, 11:383-93, 1931. 
*Gray and Bingham, “A Comparison of 
Certain Phases of Musical Ability in White 
and Colored Public School Pupils.” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 20:501-6, 1929. 
*Dorothy M. Muzzey, “Group Progress 
of Whites and Colored Children in Learning 
a Rhythm Pattern.” Research Quarterly, 
American Physical Education Association, 
4:62-70, O 1933. 





period. The initial rate of learning was 
faster with the Negroes. 

Bean® tested a group of 119 junior 
and senior high school Negroes. This 
was the first experimental group and 
to them he gave some of the Seashore 
tests. The second group included 40 
music students of a small college for 
Negroes. He gave the 194 Edition of 
the Thurstone Psychological Examina- 
tion and three weeks later gave the 
Seashore tests to this group. Results 
on the first group found these Negroes 
to be inferior to the whites by com- 
parison to measurements supplied by 
(Gray & Bingham, Johnson, Peterson, 
and Lanier) and to standard norms. 
In the second group the Negroes did a 
poorer quality of work on some parts 
of the tests. He concludes that the 
Negro is inferior to the whites on all 
tests with the possible exception of 
rhythm where the Negroes rank su- 
perior to or on a level with the whites. 

Miss Van Alstyne and Miss Os- 
borne’ found, after testing a group of 
young pre-school Negro children as to 
rhythm ability, that Negro children 
are superior to the white children, as 
judged by test of motor performance. 

Nathanson" in his study tested 
3,500 persons of graded schools and 
colleges of North and South Carolina 
and Virginia, They were from the fifth 
and eighth grades and college level. 

* Kenneth L. Bean, “The Musical Talent 


of Southern Negroes as Measured with the 
Seashore Tests. Pedagogical Seminary and 
— of Genetic Psychology, 49:244-49, S 
©. Van Alstyne, and P. Osborne, Rhyth- 
mic Responses of Negro and White Children, 
Two to Six. Monographs of the Society for 
Child Development. National: Research 
Council, 11: No. 4, Serial No. 11, 1937. 
4Y_§. Nathanson, “Musical Abilities of 
the Negro.” Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 140: 
186-90, N 1928. 
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The Seashore tests were used, with the 
results that in pitch, the fifth grade 
Negroes were above the whites. Other 
groups were below the whites. As to 
intensity, both races corresponded 
closely. At times the college levels 
(Negro) were considerably below the 
white college students. Conclusions 
reached were that the tests revealed no 
difference in the basic sensory musical 
capacities of whites and Negroes. 

Robinson and Holmes’ tested 750 
Negroes from the fourth to twelfth 
grades inclusive on the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema tests. The results showed the 
whites to be superior on all tests of the 
battery. 

Oliver? made a study, the purpose 
being to compare the fundamental 
capacities of musical talent of the 
natives of East Africa to the people of 
European descent. The Seashore tests 
were used and the results show the 
Africans to be superior on the tests of 
intensity, time and rhythm; inferior 
in pitch, consonance, and memory. 

Miss Mooney" investigated the re- 
lationship between the scores of the 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Rhythm Dis- 
crimination and Melodic Taste tests 
and an Experimental Test of Rhythm 
and Melodic Distortion. One thou- 
sand children were tested and the re- 
sults computed as to race and sex. 
From the results she concluded that 
there was a positive but low relation- 
"8. Robinson and M. E. Holmes, “A 
Comparison of Negroes and Whites in Musi- 
cal Ability.” Master’s Thesis. Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 1932. 

*R. A.C. Oliver, “The Musical Talent of 
Natives of East Africa.” British Journal of 
Psychology, 22:333-43, Ap 1932. 

*“D. E. Mooney, “A Correlation Study 
Between the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music 
Tests and Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 


Tests of Colored, Italian and Native White 
Children.” Master’s Thesis, Syracuse Univer- 


sity, 1934. 
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ship between the tests. For the whites 
she found the girls to be superior to 
the boys in both tests; the whites to 
be superior to the Negroes; and the 
scores on the Rhythmic test higher 
than on the Melodic test. For the 
Negroes she found the boys to be 
superior to the girls on rhythm, but the 
girls were superior to the boys on the 
Melodic test. The Rhythm scores were 
higher than the Melodic scores. The 
girls were superior on the Melodic 
tests and the boys were superior on 
the Rhythm tests. 

Miss Witherson* studied the effects 
of race and nationality upon Music 
measurement. This study included 15 
different racial groups tested by the 
Kwalwasser-Dykema battery. It is a 
more recent and extensive study with 
approximately 2,000 children meas- 
ured. One hundred and forty-one of 
these were Negroes. The Negroes rated 
lowest of the 15 racial groups investi- 
gated. 

Miss Eneboe** measured 740 stu- 
dents. Six races or nationalities were 
included in the study. The Kwalwas- 
ser-Dykema tests were used. The 
Negroes rated next to the lowest group 
on musical talent. This was below the 
Scandinavian, English, German and 
Slavic groups, but above the Italians. 
The best results show that there was 
a greater difference between individ- 
uals within a national group than be- 
tween different groups. 

To summarize, we find that the 
Negro ranks inferior to the white race 
in the greater number of cases. The 

*M. I. Witherson, “The Effects of Race 
and Nationality Upon Music Measurement.” 


Master’s Thesis. Syracuse University, 1935. 

*R. A. Eneboe, “The Musical Aptitude of 
740 High School Students of Different Na- 
tionalities.” Master’s Thesis. Evanston: 


Northwestern University, 1933. 
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Negro seems to be superior more often 
on tests of rhythm, and occasionally 
on tests of consonance. A fairly con- 
sistent superiority of the Negro is 
found at the early elementary school 
levels. However, as the age level rises, 
the Negroes begin to drop behind and 
by the time the high school and the 
college levels are reached, we find the 
whites to be generally superior. This 
might be due to physiological reasons 
as the Negroes begin to mature at an 
earlier age than the whites, and com- 
plete their adolescence before the 
whites. 
CoNCLUSIONS 


From the interpretation of the re- 
sults the following conclusions have 
been reached: 

1. On the whole, scores earned by 
the whites show them to be 
superior to the Negroes in Melo- 
dic and Harmonic Sensitivity. 

2. That the scores earned by the 
white girls are somewhat higher 
than the scores earned by the 
white boys on both the Melodic 
and Harmonic Sensitivity tests. 

3. That the scores earned by the 
Negro girls are only slightly 
higher than the scores earned by 
the Negro boys on both the tests. 

4. At no time were the Mean scores 
on the Harmonic test higher 
than the Mean scores on the 
Melodic tests. This may indicate 
simply that the Melodic test is 
somewhat easier than the Har- 
monic test. 

5. The results of the combined 


scores (all girls and boys) for 
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both races, show the Mean scores 
to be a little above the Mean 
scores for the boys and girls 
separately, with the scores on the 
Melodic test remaining higher 
than the scores on the Harmonic 
test. 

6. When the scores were combined 
as to all-girls (Negro and white) 
and all-boys (Negro and white) 
these totals, all-girls, still ranked 
higher than the totals of all-boys 
for the Melodic and Harmonic 
tests. 

7. To only some of the differences 
in Means may any statistical 
significance be attached. 

8. By means of the Critical Ratios 
technic, the majority of the 
scores favor the whites so that 
we can say the white children are 
superior to the Negro children in 
earned Means. Nevertheless, the 
size of the difference in Means 
does not always warrant the 
generalization that the whites are 
reliably superior to the Negroes 
for all measurements in all com- 
parisons made. 

Unquestionably there is a tendency 
towards superiority on the part of the 
whites, but the advantage in scores 
does not always support an unquali- 
fied statement of superiority. 

These conclusions conform fairly 
consistently with those reached by 
other experimenters who have tested 
Negroes and whites with measures of 
musical talent. In the greater number 
of studies, the whites are found to rank 
superior to the Negroes. 
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The Role of the Negro Church as an 


Organ of Protest 
JEROME HEARTWELL HOLLAND 


The Negro Church has been severely 
criticized by many Negro historians as 
being an institution which has ex- 
ploited its members. These same critics 
have also emphasized the fact that the 
Negro Church has played a quiescent 
role in American life. Some of these 
criticisms have been partially valid, 
but many were based on pure preju- 
dice and intolerance, not on facts. The 
writer believes that the Negro Church 
has been a protesting organization 
throughout its history in America. 
Lest we forget, the Negro Church has 
usually championed the cause of the 
American Negro from. ante-bellum 
days to the present time. 

The Negro Church may be defined 
as any religious group controlled by 
Negroes. This is a very broad defini- 
tion and differs considerably from the 
definitions given by many Negro 
church historians. 

In the United States of America 
there are approximately four million 
Negro Baptists and about one and a 
half million Negro Methodists. The 
Baptist Church is the church of the 
masses, and the Methodist with its 

$ hierarchy does not have as strong an 

“ appeal to the masses as the Baptist 
Church. These two denominations 
represent the Negro church attendants 
better than any other denomination, 
therefore this short article will include 
material from these two large religious 
bodies, 

It is practically an impossibility to 
trace the history of the Negro Church 


in such a short report. Therefore, the 
writer is neglecting that part of the 
church and including more recent acts 
of protest of the Negro Church and its 
representative. 


LYNCHING 

Lynching is a crime as it is prac- 
ticed today. There were times when 
lynching was practiced to curtail the 
activities of the lawless, but in present 
day life lynching is illegal. Lynching 
is practiced today mainly in the South 
and on the Negro group. Local prej- 
udices against this group enable the 
lynchers to evade the forces of the law 
in their states. This practice became 
so widespread after the past World 
War that the better thinking citizens 
of America wanted to make it a fed- 
eral crime. 

One of the first bills to come before 
the federal government to suppress 
this wave of lynching was the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill. The bill was 
heartily endorsed by officials of the 
Negro Church who urged its prompt 
enactment. The Southern Senators 
finally defeated the bill, but this only 
roused the ire of the Negro Church 
whose representatives used the press 
and pulpits to renew the fight. A typi- 
cal response to the bill’s defeat written 
by Negro Church leaders who were 
expressing the views of their parish- 
ioners appeared in The Crisis of 
February, 1923 when John Hurst, 
Bishop of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church wrote, “ ... The Dyer 
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Bill is defeated. Let those regret who 
combined to kill it.” 

Such writing hardly needs any com- 
ment as it is stated in plain under- 
standable terms. Bishop Hurst be- 
lieved that the Negroes should use 
whatever means they have at their 
disposal to rid the government of those 
protecting lynching. 

Another attempt was made to place 
lynching before the United States Con- 
gress when the Costigan-Wagner Anti- 
Lynching bill was introduced. The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People brought this 
attempted legislation to the public. 
Their official organ, The Crisis, re- 
ported in its January, 1935 issue, 
Organizations with a total membership of 


more than forty-two million have now en- 


dorsed the bill as follows: 
—Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
National Baptist Convention. 


The mere fact that these two large 
Negro church denominations placed 
their names upon the list as favoring 
the Costigan-Wagner Anti-Lynching 
bill is enough to justify the writer in 
making the statement that the Negro 
denominations which these two names 
represent are protesting lynching. In 
its July, 1936 issue The Crisis reports, 
The quadrennial General Conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
meeting in New York during May also 
endorsed the Costigan-Wagner Bill. 


The previous quotation is just 
another illustration of the militant 
attitude of a Negro denomination 
toward social injustices, and lynching 
is recognized as such. 


EconoMic DISCRIMINATION 


The Negro Church has been active 
along the economic front and it has 
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done many things to relieve the eco- 
nomic oppression placed upon Ne- 
groes. We are all aware of the work 
which Father Divine has accomplished 
in New York City through his organi- 
zation. Some of the larger Negro 
churches in our metropolitan areas 
have established employment offices in 
their parishes. In its 23rd annual re- 
port the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People re- 
ported, 

... continued agitation for the employment 


of Negroes on the new Eight Avenue sub- 
way in New York City which culminated 


in Negroes being employed was helped in 
the churches. 

By writing letters, holding mass 
meetings, threatening boycotts and 
other weapons at their disposal, the 
Negro Church has helped occasionally 
to break the economic discrimination 
practiced by the whites on the Ne- 
groes. Instances similar to the above 
have happened in other locations but 
records are unavailable. The Negro 


N 


Church has not protested economic | 


injustices as explicitly nor as emphati- 


cally as it has the question of lynching. 


SoctaL DiscrIMINATION 


The American Negro plays the role 
of an inferior group. In seeking to 
better his position he has looked to 
the Negro Church for guidance and 
assistance. During the Reconstruction 
Period he was represented in all forms 
of endeavor by his ministers, and since 
the turn of the twentieth century he 
has been requesting more guidance 
from the Negro Church as animosities 
between his group and others have 
been intensified. 

Many Negro churches have co- 
operated with such organizations as 
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the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. This is 
just one of the many organizations 
which Negroes have that are continu- 
ously fighting social injustices. If an 
organization cooperates with a second, 
its réle is important because it plays 
an integral part in making the whole 
or the final objective possible. Thus, 
the Negro Church in granting the use 
of its facilities to any organization 
combating social injustices, plays an 
integral part in making the objective 
a reality. 

The forceful language which the 
Negro church press uses in rebuking 
certain actions is another example of 
its attitude toward social injustices. 
An example of the wrath of the Negro 
church press is shown in the articles 
which appeared in the Georgia Baptist 
Colored Press, reprinted in The Crisis, 
January, 1927 which is quoted in part 
below. This was aimed at Principal 
Moton of Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama. 

That we [the Negroes] are tired and sick of 
the me too, boss, hat-in-hand “nigger” and 
we are also sick of the type whose dictum 


is: “So I get a plenty the devil take the 
rest of the ‘niggers.’ ” 


The Negro Church spares none 
whom it considers detrimental to the 
race regardless of color or creed. 


PouiticaAL DISCRIMINATION 


After the World War there was 
intense racial feeling in America which 
culminated in a number of race riots 
between whites and blacks in many 
parts of the United States. Many of 
our Negro church leaders were asked 
to state their opinions as to what 
action the Negro should take to pro- 
tect his political status which was 
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being suppressed by this wave of 
violence. 

The following statements appeared 
in The Crisis, August, 1919. 
I believe my people should protect their 
homes and families. 


Bishop G. C. Clements 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church 
Protect their homes at any cost. 
Bishop L. J. Coppin 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
Rev. C. J. Robinson in an open 
letter to President Wilson said, 
.... Before the Negroes of this country will 
again submit to many of the injustices which 
we have suffered, the white men will have to 
kill more of them than the combined num- 
ber of soldiers that were slain in the great 


World War. 


These strong challenges of protest 
were hurled at the general public by 
high church officials because the 
Negroes’ political rights were being 
submerged by criminal gangs. The 
Negro Church emphasized the point 
that to fight fire something stronger 
than fire must be used, therefore, the 
Negro was encouraged to use his gun 
to protect his rights. 


ConTEeMporRARY NeGRO CHURCH 
LEADERS 
The writer undertook an attitude 
study of contemporary Negro church 
leaders with the following objectives 
in mind: 

(1) To obtain the attitudes of con- 
temporary Negro church lead- 
ers on four specific social prob- 
lems; and 

(2) To discover the position of 
these Negro church leaders with 
respect to progressive Negro 
social organizations. 
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Five hundred questionnaires were 
mailed by the writer to ministers of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. These ministers 
were located in key states East of the 
Mississippi River where the great 
masses of Negro population reside. The 
Negro churches located in these sec- 
tions might be used as sample churches 
for the entire United States. The two 
denominations chosen are typical 
Negro denominations. 

The returns from this group of 
questionnaires were 19.4 per cent after 
they had been out for forty-five days. 
Each questionnaire was accompanied 
by a regular business reply envelope. 
Although only 19.4 per cent of the 
total number of questionnaires were 
returned, they are valuable because 
the geographical distribution of the 
returns is in proportion to the large 
concentration of the Negro population. 

In such a short article it is im- 
possible to give the reader the com- 
plete questionnaire, but the writer will 
state the four specific problems and 
the way in which the ministers reacted 
to same. 

The first problem presented to the 
Negro ministers was taken from The 
Crisis, October, 1941: 

The lynching of 16 year old Austin Callaway 
in LeGrange, Georgia, September 8 by a 
mob of six masked white men who forced 
the local jailer to release the boy from a cell 
and then took him eight miles from town 


where he was shot to death, constitutes the 
sixth authenticated lynching of 1940. 


The second problem presented to the 
Negro ministers was taken from The 
New York Amsterdam Star-News, 
February 15, 1941. 


Congressman Arthur W. Mitchell has been 
relentless in his effort to break down racial 
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discrimination in the United States Army 
and Navy. His latest move this week was to 
appoint two colored boys to the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Congressman Mitchell has made appoint- 
ments of colored boys to the Naval 
Academy heretofore. Two of the young men 
appointed passed the mental and physical 
tests and were admitted. This being the first 
time a colored boy has been admitted to 
the Naval Academy for more than fifty 
years. No colored boy has yet graduated 
from that academy. Congressman Mitchell is 
determined to continue making appoint- 
ments as long as he is in power, believing 
that he will eventually break down the 
barriers and establish the Negro in the 
United States Navy in positions of ensigns 
and officers. 


The third problem presented to the 

Negro ministers was taken from The 
Amsterdam Star-News, February 15, 
1941. 
Pushed around for the past thirty years by 
municipal authorities who showed little in- 
terest in their civic and political rights, this 
industrial city’s [Newark] 50,000 colored 
residents started singing a new sort of tune 
here this week. After five socially prominent 
matrons had complained that they were 
assaulted and chased out of a white-owned 
luncheonette within six blocks of where most 
colored people of this city live. 


The fourth problem presented to the 
Negro ministers was taken from The 
Philadelphia Independent, February 
16, 1941. 


... Declaring that “every organization in a 
position to assist in facilitating the defense 
program will utilize all qualified personnel 
at its command” but that he now has no 
control over the employment policies of the 
General Motors Corporation since he has 
severed active relationship with General 
Motors Corporation since becoming Director 
General of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, was the reply of William S. Knudsen 
to the request of the NAACP that he act 
against the denial of jobs to Negroes in the 
General Motors plant. 

This statement was made by H. G. Wilde 
of Mr. Knudsen’s office in the Advisory 
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Commission to the Council of National 
Defense, in a letter made public by the 
Association today. The NAACP wrote Mr. 
Knudsen on January 8 to call attention to 
the General Motors refusal to give jobs to 
Negroes particularly in the semi-skilled and 
skilled ranks when the O.P.M. had appealed 
to all Americans to support the defense 
program to the utmost. 


Each of the four problems was fol- 
lowed by a list of five statements. Two 
of the statements were opposed to the 
Negro ministers’ condemnation of the 
problem. One statement asked the 
ministers to arouse their parishioners 
to attack the problem. Two statements 
favored the ministers taking some 
form of action to curb such practices. 

Out of a possible 776 answers only 
23 were cast opposing any action taken 
by the Negro minister against social 
injustices. The two statements de- 
manding immediate action by the 
Negro ministers received a score of 
597 out of a possible 776. The single 
statement asking the Negro ministers 
to arouse their parishioners to action 
received a score of 305 out of a pos- 
sible 388. 

The writer believes that the scores 
received from the questionnaires ex- 
emplify the attitude of the Negro 
church leaders who represent the 
attitudes of their parishioners, and 
thus, that of the Negro Church. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and 
the Urban League are two militant 
Negro organizations which are fighting 
for justice. Out of a possible 96 min- 
isters 46 were members of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. This is a rather large 
membership if the reader considers the 
following factors: 


1. Many of the Negro ministers are 
located in areas where there are 
no chapters of the organization. 

2. The ministers’ income is very 
low, consequently, they do not 
have the money to join the or- 
ganization. 

3. They may fear that membership 
would cause them trouble, as it 
would in some communities. 

The Urban League is strictly an 

urban organization, and 14 of the 96 
ministers belonged to this organiza- 
tion. The small membership may be 
due to the same reasons given above. 
In addition Negro church leaders in 
rural areas are not able to join the 
organization, nor is it directly related 
to their problems. 


SUMMARY 


It is rather difficult to substantiate 
an hypothesis in such a short article. 
The evidence given in this article to 
support the writer’s hypothesis has 
been rather meagre, and in addition, 
church records are difficult to obtain. 

Granting that in many instances the 
Negro Church has assumed a passive 
or indifferent role, even advocating 
submission to white domination, 
nevertheless, the central policy and 
major role of the church has always 
been that of active opposition to all 
forms of injustices. 

If the reader is interested in this 
subject and desires a more complete 
treatise, he may contact the Cornell 
University Library at Ithaca, New 
York, and request Jerome H. Hol- 
land’s master’s thesis, “The Role of 
the Negro Church as an Organ of 
Protest.” 








The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1941 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTION 


During the first year of publication 
of the JournaL or Necro EpucaTIon, 
the Editorial Board adopted a policy 
of reviewing the research studies inci- 
dent to the Negro which had been 
completed during the previous year as 
a part of the requirements for a grad- 
uate degree in American colleges and 
universities. A report on the findings 
of the first review was published in the 
issue of April, 1933. The Board has 
continued its policy during each suc- 
ceeding year, and has presented the 
findings in each succeeding issue of the 
JouRNAL.’ The tenth review has been 
completed, and this article is the tenth 
report of findings. 

The specific purpose of the article 
is two-fold. First, to provide an an- 
alysis of types and number of studies, 
sectional and racial characteristics of 


* Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 
Epucation, 2:165-74, Ap 1933; “The Negro 
as a Subject of University Research in 1933,” 
JOURNAL OF Necro Epucation, 3:233-44, Ap 
1934; “The Negro as a Subject of Univer- 
sity Research in 1934,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 
EpucaTion, 4:213-39, Ap 1935; “The Negro 
as a Subject of University Research in 1935, 
II,” Journat or Necro Epucation, 5:612-25, 
O 1936; “The Negro as a Subject of Uni- 
versity Research in 1936,” JourNAL or Nearo 
Epucation, 6:166-71, Ap 1937; “The Negro 
as a Subject of University Research in 
1937,” JourNAL or Necro Epucation, 7:172- 
79, Ap 1938; “The Negro as a Subject of 
University Research in 1938,” JouRNAL oF 
Negro Epucation, 8:198-204, Ap 1939; “The 
Negro as a Subject of University Research 
in 1939,” JournaL or Necro Epucation, 9: 
188-99, Ap 1940; “The Negro as a Subject of 
University Research in 1940,” JouRNAL oF 
Necro Epucarion, 10:245-57, Ap 1941. 
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the sponsoring institutions, racial 
identity of the authors, and the trends 
which are evidenced. Second, to serve 
as a reservoir of the findings and con- 
clusions of some of the more important 
studies, and to advance an interest in 
the contributions of the several re- 
searchers. 

In order to better understand and 
appreciate the findings of this series 
during the past ten years, attention 
should be given to the following sum- 
marizations broken down into five- 
year periods (1933-1937) and (1938- 
1942): (1) The total number of col- 
lege and university respondents who 
replied to requests for topics of re- 
search studies, during the first five- 
year period was 62.31 per cent of the 
total poll, and 96.78 per cent of the 
total poll during the last five-year 
period; (2) the total number of insti- 
tutions reporting the completion of 
one or more research studies incident 
to the Negro, for the first five-year 
period was 16.16 per cent of the total 
poll, and 30.42 per cent of the total 
poll during the last five-year period; 
(3) the average number of studies in- 
cident to the Negro annually reported 
during the first five-year period was 
127, and during the last five-year 
period was 204; (4) of the authors 
whose racial identity could be deter- 
mined, during the first period the 
number of colored authors of masters’ 
theses on topics incident to the Negro 
was 321 or 64.39 per cent of the total, 
and the number of colored authors of 
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doctors’ dissertations on topics inci- 
dent to the Negro was 30 or 43.47 per 
cent of the total—corresponding fig- 
ures for the last period show that 658 
or 71.05 per cent were authors of 
masters’ theses, and 45 or 42.54 were 
colored authors of doctors’ disserta- 
tions; and (5) a consideration of the 
geographical location of institutions 
sponsoring research incident to the 
Negro reveals that during the first 
five-year period research studies spon- 
sored by Southern institutions (both 
colored and white) were 37.56 per cent 
of the total reported, and during the 
last five-year period were 53.02 per 
cent of the total. The larger percentage 
of studies sponsored in the South dur- 
ing the last period is to some extent 
due to the increased productivity of 
Negro colleges in that section. 

The above summarizations reveal 
an encouraging trend in the produc- 
tion of scientifically prosecuted stud- 
ies, A greater number of higher insti- 
tutions show an interest in the reviews, 
more studies incident to the Negro are 
being completed, and both the Negro 
and the South are evidencing increased 
attention to topics regarding the 
colored racial minority in America. 
Not included in the summarizations, 
which deal with the studies per se, is 
the matter of requests mailed to the 
author each year for additional infor- 
mation relative to studies on certain 
topics, or in certain fields, or by cer- 
tain groups. 

Such requests have increased five- 
fold during the past five years, and a 
count shows that they come mostly 
from college teachers, graduate stu- 
dents, public school teachers, business 
executives, et al. School administra- 
tors, as judged by this criterion of 


interest and extent of study of the 
theses and dissertations, rate the low- 
est. The limited amount of interest 
evidenced by that group has been on 
the part of Negro college presidents 
and public school superintendents. 
One wonders how long the minor ad- 
ministrators, either on the college or 
public school level, will remain of the 
“straw boss” caliber—urging their 
subordinates to become efficient, while 
they degenerate. There is a need for 
minor administrative officials, but they 
need not be petty. Therefore, with 
1,755 research studies on the Negro 
completed in the past ten years, it is 
a further purpose of this study to in- 
vite all educational leaders and ad- 
ministrators to share with the Edi- 
torial Board of the JOURNAL, an 
interest in, and an understanding of, 
scientifically projected research rela- 
tive to the Negro. At least, the doctoral 
dissertations should prove, by their 
very nature, worthwhile agencies for 
promoting erudition. It would be ad- 
vantageous to all concerned, if admin- 
istrators could discuss and present 
sound treatises to their faculties, and 
cease to remain merely “convention- 
or newspaper-headline tautologists.” 
May these reports be salutary direc- 
tives! 

Number of Studies—During the 
calendar year 1941, American col- 
leges and universities sponsored a 
total of 316 research studies, directly 
treating problems incident to the 
Negro, or with educational experi- 
ments where the subjects were mainly 
Negro educands. Thirty-one of the 
total studies were doctors’ disserta- 
tions, and 285 were masters’ theses. 
In the previous calendar year of 1940, 
a total of 237 studies were reported, 
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including 212 masters’ theses and 25 
doctors’ dissertations. The data giving 
the number of studies each year from 
1932 to 1941, inclusive, are presented 
in Table I, which shows that a total 


TABLE I 
NoumsBer or Masters’ THESES AND Doc- 
tors’ DissERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT 
To THE NeGrROo For A TEN-YEAR PERIOD 








Doctors’ 
Year Masters’ Disserta- 
Theses tions 


1932 64 76 
1933 105 122 
1934 101 113 
1935 122 139 
1936 161 
1937 149 
1938 198 
1939 161 
1940 212 
1941 285 


1558 


Total Per cent 
Increase 





60.52 
* 


23.00 
32.16 
* 


31.51 
4 


30.21 
33.33 





TOTAL 





* Decrease. 


of 1,755 studies have been reported 
during that period, of which 197 have 
been doctoral dissertations, represen- 
tative of major research reports. The 
total number of dissertations reported 
in 1941 is the highest for any one year 
since this series of studies began. 


TABLE II 
NuMBER OF Masters’ THESES AND Doc- 
tors’ DISSERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT 
TO THE NeGRO FoR 1940 ComPpaRED 
WITH 1941 








Increase in 1941 


Studies 1940 1941 Number Per Cent 





Masters’ 
Theses 

Doctors’ Dis- 
sertations 25 31 6 24 


237 316 79 33.33 


212 285 73 34.43 





TOTAL 





Table II indicates the number and 
percentage of increase of masters’ 
theses, doctors’ dissertations, and total 
studies for the calendar year 1940 
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compared with the year 1941. It is 
shown that there was an increase of 
79 total studies, or 33.33 per cent in 
1941, which was the highest percentage 
increase of total studies for any single 
year excepting 1933. The increase in 
the number of master’s theses was 73, 
or 34.43 per cent; and of doctors’ dis- 
sertations, 6 or 24 per cent. 


Types oF CLASSIFICATIONS 


The studies will be briefly con- 
sidered in accord with the following 
classifications: (1) Universities spon- 
soring Research by States; (2) Racial 
Character of Student Bodies of Insti- 
tutions—all White, all Negro, or 
Mixed Negro and White Students; 
(3) Racial Identity of the Authors of 
the Several Studies; (4) Geographical 
Location of the Universities Accepting 
the Studies; and (5) Classification of 
Studies in Terms of Masters’ Theses 
and Doctors’ Dissertations by Univer- 
sities and States. 

Universities Sponsoring Research 
by States.—For the calendar year 1941 
sixty-six colleges and universities re- 
ported studies in research incident to 
the Negro. Table III is a breakdown of 
the collegiate institutions according to 
states, and the number of masters’ 
theses and doctors’ dissertations ac- 
cepted by each institution and state. 

The total number of studies reported 
in 1941 was 316, which was the highest 
reported during any single year; the 
next highest was 237, reported in 1940. 
Also, during the calendar year 1941, 
the total number of institutions re- 
porting studies (66) was the highest. 
Even though the mailing list has in- 
cluded every higher institution in 
America conferring graduate degrees 
since 1933, the median number of in- 
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TO THE NEGRO REPORTED IN 1941 By STaTES AND UNIVERSITIES 


TABLE III 
NuMBER oF Doctors’ DissERTATIONS AND Masters’ THESES ON Topics INCIDENT 
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a n 
3.2 73.2 
as 7) 7) aa 2) “wn 
ao 88. B83 8 8 - 
$3.5 = 2 a ee 2 6 $ 
aa oO Sa a6 %6 
FAS) =2 AAR QP 2 Ase 
Arizona New York 
1. University of Arizona Ss O @ 34. Columbia University OY Fs 
California 35. Cornell University 2 & & 
2. University of California 1 0 1 36. Fordham University 2 @ 2 
3. University of Southern 37. New York University 3 0 8 
California 2 14 38. Syracuse University yn G3 
Colorado 39. University of Buffalo be) 
4. Colorado State College 40. University of Rochester 2 0 2 
of Education 3 0 3 North Carolina 
5. University of Colorado 3 O 3 41. Duke University 24 2 26 
6. University of Denver S&S @& ¢ 42. A. and T. College* Bh eG 4 
Connecticut 43. North Carolina College 
7. Yale 7 F 1 for Negroes* b @ i 
District of Columbia 44, University of North 
8. Catholic University 4 2 6 Carolina Ek @ J 
9. Howard University* 16 O 16 Ohio 
Florida 45. Ohio State University 9 0 9 
10. University of Florida 1 0 1 46. University of Cincinnati 5 O 5 
Georgia Oklahoma 
11. Atlanta University* 46 0O 46 47. A. and M. College = @ 2 
12. Emory University 1 O 1. Pennsylvania 
13. University of Georgia a @ @ 48. Pennsylvania State Col- 
Illinois lege h K @ 
14. De Paul University = @ 2 49. University of Pennsyl- 
15. Northwestern Univer- vania 0 2 2 
sity & & §& 50. University of Pittsburgh 1 1 2 
16. University of Chicago 5 1 6. South Cerolina 
Indiana 51. University of South 
17. Indiana University & GQ G Carolina bh @ 41 
Iowa Tennessee 
18. Iowa State College bh «@ -] 52. Fisk University* 23 O 23 
19. State University oflowa 4 1 5 53. George Peabody College 
Kansas for Teachers i @ tI 
20. Kansas State College 4 0 4 54. Vanderbilt University a & & 
21. University of Kansas 4 0 4 = Texas 
22. University of Wichita gk @ hE 55. Prairie View College* 8 0 8 
Kentucky 56. Southern Methodist eS @ -g 
23. University of Louisville 2 0 2 57. University of Texas bh @& 1 
Louisiana Utah 
24. Tulane University Kh @ % 58. University of Utah b @- 3 
25. Xavier University* 8 0 8 Virginia 
Maryland 59. Hampton Institute* Ih OF 3G 
26. Johns Hopkins Univer- 60. Virginia Polytechnic In- 
sity 0 2 2 stitute 2 @® 2 
Massachusetts 61. Virginia State College 
27. Boston University i @& 1 for Negroes* 13 0 18 
28. Harvard University ® | 62. University of Virginia ho 
29. Simmons College 1 © 1 Washington — ; 
Michigan 63. University of Washing- 
30. University of Michigan 9 2 11 ton ioe 3 
Minnesota West Virginia mS 
31. University of Minnesota 2 0 2 64. West Virginia University 1 0 1 
Missouri Wisconsin ; : 
32. University of Missouri 1 0 1 65. Marquette University 1 0 1 
New Jersey 66. University of Wisconsin 3 1 4 
33. Drew University kt @.1 TOTAL 285 31 316 





* Primarily colored student bodies. 
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stitutions previously reporting was 39. 
Excepting 1940, when 53 institutions 
reported, less than fifty institutions 
had reported studies for any one year. 
States within whose border one or 
more universities has sponsored stud- 
ies incident to the Negro each year 
since 1932 (the first survey), are 
California, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, New York, Ohio, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Tennessee, and Virginia. Thus, 
out of a total of twelve states with 
higher educational institutions which 
annually direct the attention of their 
students to research problems concern- 
ing the Negro, only five (including the 
District of Columbia) are Southern, 
where nearly three quarters of Ameri- 
ca’s Negroes still reside. 

Racial Character of Student Bodies 
of Institutions—Of the total number 


of institutions studied, only nine are’ 


attended primarily by Negro students, 
namely, Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina, Atlanta, 
Fisk, Hampton, Howard, North Caro- 
lina State College for Negroes, Prairie 
View, Virginia State and Xavier, 
which reported a combined total of 
131 masters’ theses, constituting 41.45 
per cent of the total studies. Of the 131 
masters’ theses forty-six were spon- 
sored by Atlanta, twenty-three by 
Fisk, sixteen by Howard, fifteen by 
Hampton, thirteen by Virginia State, 
eight by Prairie View, eight by Xavier, 
one by Agricultural and ‘Technical 
College of North Carolina, and one by 
North Carolina State College for Ne- 
groes. This is the first year that reports 
of completed theses incident to the 
Negro have been received from the 
North Carolina Agricultural and 


Technical College (Greensboro) and 
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from North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes (Durham), since graduate work 
was started in these institutions two 
years ago. Other colleges for Negroes 
which have recently added graduate 
courses are Lincoln University (Jeffer- 
son City), Kentucky State Industrial 
College (Frankfort), and Alabama 
State Teachers College (Montgom- 
ery), but no study for this review has 
been reported. 

The fifteen universities reporting 
from the Southern or border states 
where Negro matriculants are not ad- 
mitted are Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
ville, Tulane, North Carolina, Duke, 
Vanderbilt, South Carolina, Emory, 
Southern Methodist, Texas, Virginia, 
Missouri, West Virginia, and Johns 
Hopkins. These institutions reported 
a combined total of forty-three mas- 
ters’ theses and seven doctors’ disser- 
tations, which represent 15.82 per cent 
of the total reports. 

The remaining forty-two institu- 
tions listed permit the matriculation 
of Negro as well as white students, 
and are representative of some of the 
largest institutions in the United 
States. This group is responsible for a 
combined total of 135 studies, of 
which 24 are doctors’ dissertations and 
111 are masters’ theses. Therefore, 
colleges and universities permitting 
mixed student bodies produced 42.40 
per cent of the total studies reported. 

Racial Identity of Authors —lIn the 
case of many of the institutions with 
mixed student bodies, no records of the 
racial identity of students are avail- 
able. However, it was determined that 
of the thirty-one doctors’ dissertations, 
thirteen were written by Negroes and 
thirteen by white authors. The racial 
identity of the remaining five authors 
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is unknown. Concerning the 285 mas- 
ters’ theses, 197 were written by 
Negroes, and 67 by white authors, with 
the racial identity of 21 authors un- 
known. Table IV gives a comparative 
representation of the racial identity 


TABLE IV 
RactaL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF Mas- 
TERS’ THESES AND Doctors’ DIssERTA- 
TIONS ON Topics INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO 
FoR 1940 anp 1941 
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Negro 153 14 167 197 18 210 
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for 1940 and 1941. During both years 
more Negro than white students were 
authors of masters’ theses on topics 
incident to the Negro. Of the identi- 
fied authors of doctors’ dissertations, 
58.33 per cent were Negroes in 1940, 
and 50 per cent in 1941; of the identi- 
fied authors of masters’ theses 75.36 
per cent were Negroes in 1940, and 
74.62 per cent in 1941. Of the total 
studies with authors identified by race, 
73.45 per cent were Negroes in 1940, 
and 72.41 per cent were Negroes in 
1941. 

Geographical Location of Universi- 
ties—The colleges and universities re- 
ported upon in these studies have been 
grouped in terms of their locations in 
commonly accepted geographical re- 
gions of the United States. This is 
significant because of the fact that 
university research for masters’ de- 
grees especially, often deals with 
topics of more or less local interest to 
the universities accepting them. The 


geographical distributions are also 
shown in Table III. Eight of the insti- 
tutions are found in the West, and 
reported a total of 29 studies; 16 insti- 
tutions are found in the Mid-West and 
reported a total of 67 studies; 25 
institutions in the Southern states 
reported a total of 168 studies; five 
institutions in the New England states 
reported a total of five studies; ten 
institutions in the Middle Atlantic 
states reported a total of twenty-five 
studies; and two institutions in the 
District of Columbia reported a total 
of twenty-two studies. The largest 
number of institutions per geographi- 
cal section were located in the South- 
ern and border states, where 168 
studies, or 53.16 per cent of the total 
were completed. The latter geographi- 
cal section includes the nine colored 
colleges which reported 131 studies. 

Classification of Studies —tThe titles 
of the several dissertations and theses 
indicate, at least to some extent, the 
nature of the subject-matter treated. 
Previous studies of this series have 
listed the topics, grouped as doctors’ 
dissertations and masters’ theses by 
states and universities. Since the total 
number of studies has increased, the 
titles of masters’ theses are not pub- 
lished as a part of this article. How- 
ever, the complete bibliographical 
reference for every study herein re- 
ferred to will be found either in the 
January, 1942, or current issue, of the 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO Epucation, alpha- 
betically listed by authors. The topics 
of the doctors’ dissertations with the 
university sponsoring each are as 
follows: 


Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 
California 


1. A Comparison of the Effects of Certain 
Socio-economic Factors Upon Size of 
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Family in China, Southern California, 
and Brazil. (University of Southern 
California.) 

2. The Effects of the Negroes’ Migration to 
Southern California Since 1920 Upon His 
Socio-cultural Patterns. (University of 
Southern California.) 


Connecticut 


3. Witchcraft Among the Southern Bantu. 
(Yale University.) 


District of Columbia 

4, An Analysis of the Attitudes of Ameri- 
can Catholics Toward the Immigrant 
and the Negro, 1825-1925. (Catholic 
University of America.) 

5. The Social Implications in the Work of 
Blessed Martin de Porres, (Catholic 
University of America.) 


Tllinows 

6. A Comparative Analysis of Certain Fac- 
tors in the Dual Public School System 
of Georgia With Specific Reference to 
Financial Support, 1918-1938. (North- 
western University.) 

7. Ritual in Chicago’s South Side Churches 
for Negroes. (University of Chicago.) 


Iowa 

8. The Problem of Slavery in the Old 
Northwest, 1787-1858. (State University: 
of Iowa.) 


Maryland 

9. A Study of the Development of Negro 
Education Under Catholic Auspices in 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
(Johns Hopkins University.) 

10. A Comparative Study of White and Ne- 
gro Education in Maryland. (Johns 
Hopkins University.) 


Massachusetts 
11. Observable Evidence of_ Prejudice in 
Ninth Grade Children. (Harvard Uni- 


versity.) 


Michigan 

12. The Anti-slavery Movement in_Michi- 
gan 1796-1840: A Study in Humani- 
tarianism on an American Frontier. 
(University of Michigan.) 

13. Negrophile Literature and Slavery Po- 
lemic in France, 1802-1848. (University 
of Michigan.) 


New York 


14. The Treatment of the Negro in American 
School Textbooks. A Comparison of 
Changing Textbook Content, 1826-1939 
with Developing Scholarship in the His- 
tory of the Negro in the United States. 
(Columbia University.) 

15. An Analysis of the Specific References to 
Negroes in Selected Curricula for the 


Education of Teachers. (Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 

16. The Origin and Distribution of the 
Graduates of the Negro Colleges in 
Georgia. (Columbia University.) 

17. The Reading Interests and Needs of Ne- 
gro College Freshmen Regarding Social 
—— Materials. (Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

18. A Plan for Reconstructing the Colored 
Orphan Asylum in Order to Solve More 
Adequately the Problem of Dependent 
Colored Children in New York City. 
(Columbia University.) 

19. The Establishment of Negro Young Men 
in Farming: A Study of Opportunities 
and Qualifications of Negro Young Men 
for Becoming Established in Farming in 
West Tennessee. (Cornell University.) 

20. Anti-slavery Opposition to the Annexa- 
tion of Texas with Special Reference to 
John Q, Adams. (Cornell University.) 

21. A Proposed Program for the Improve- 
ment of Pre-employment Teacher Train- 
ing in Agriculture for Negroes in Ala- 
bama Based Upon an Analysis and 
Evaluation of What Teachers of Agri- 
culture Do. (Cornell University.) 


North Carolina 

22. The Idea of the Kingdom of God as 
Reflected in the American Social Gospel 
Movement. (Duke University.) 

23. The American Party in the South. 
(Duke University.) 


Pennsylvania 

24. Objectives and Problems of Industrial 
Education in Negro Colleges. (Pennsyl- 
vania State College.) 

25. A Comparative Clinical Study of De- 
linquent_ and Non-Delinquent Negro 
Boys. (University of Pennsylvania.) 

26. An Ecological Study of a Satellite Com- 
munity. (University of Pennsylvania.) 

27. An Investigation of Supervisory Prac- 
tices for the Improvement of Instruction 


in Negro Public Schools, (University of 
Pittsburgh.) 


Tennessee 

28. The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum Tennes- 
see. (Vanderbilt University.) 

29. The Agricultural Population of Missis- 
sippi, 1850-1860. (Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity.) 

30. New Mexico and the Sectional Contro- 
nin ( 1846-1861. (Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. 


Wisconsin 


31. The Public Life of Frederick Douglass. 
(University of Wisconsin.) 


An effort is made each year, through 
inter-library loans, and communica- 
tions with the authors, to secure all of 
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the doctoral dissertations for abstract 
purposes. Selected masters’ theses are 


also abstracted, but space does not 
permit printing the latter in the 
JourNAL. Abstracts of significant doc- 
tors’ dissertation, completed in time 
for publication, follow: 


A Comparative Analysis of Certain Fac- 
tors in the Dual Public School System 
of Georgia with Specific Reference to 


Financial Support, 1918 to 1938 


James Phillip Brawley 
(Northwestern University) 


The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine, as far as possible, through an 
analysis of the historical background of the 
dual educational system in Georgia, those 
factors and influences responsible for the 
development and retention of the social 
attitudes and philosophies underlying exist- 
ing discriminatory practices. Detailed con- 
sideration was given to explaining the effects 
of prevailing attitudes toward Negro educa- 
tion during the period from 1918 to 1938, 
and the increase or decrease of agencies for 
Negro education as evidenced through a 
study of expenditures. The data revealing 
expenditures for the Negroes and whites 
were compared, and the differentials were 
critically evaluated. Upon the assumption 
that a democratic educational system is a 
hecessary prerequisite for a democratic 
society, the political, economic and social 
structure of Southern society was analyzed 
and interpreted. Twenty-four counties in 
Georgia were selected for an exhaustive 
analysis of their dual educational programs 
in their relationship to a bi-racial social 
structure, and the changes during the twenty 
year period in these counties were evaluated. 
It was found that progress was made in the 
expenditures of school funds for Negroes 
during the period, but that disparity in 
expenditures for Negro and white was as 
great at the close of the period as at the 
beginning. In some instances the data re- 
vealed a greater disparity. There was a 
marked inconsistency of educational support 
throughout the period, the sole consistency 
being the invariable rule to spend more 
money for white than Negro schools, regard- 


less of the situation or excess of Negro 
pupils over white pupils. Typical specific 
gains and discrepancies included (1) the 
enrollment of Negro pupils improved gener- 
ally as in the case of white pupils; (2) the 
A.D.A. for both groups improved, with the 
Negroes exceeding the improvement of the 
whites in this item; and (3) an improved 
teacher-preparation status—still Negro 
teachers’ salaries from a proportionate view- 
point were less adequate in 1938 than in 
1918. That the Federal government must 
subsidize education in such cases seems in- 
evitable, and is imperative if democratic 
practices of education are to obtain. True 
the South is poor compared to the rest of 
the Nation, but worse, it is not only not rich, 
it is not fair in its treatment of Negroes. 
The latter race, also, needs to advance its 
own social, economic and political positions 
in order to help develop and maintain a 
society within which more adequate and 
fair educational expenditures could con- 
structively operate. 


Ritual in Chicage’s South Side Churches 
for Negroes 


Vattel Elbert Daniel 
(University of Chicago) 


It was the purpose of this study to de- 
termine the ways in which different types of 
the religious act according to ritual, and 
minister to the various parts of the society 
which engage in them. It was assumed that 
the church is the principal institution serv- 
ing Negro people; that ritual is a natural 
and functional classification for indicating 
how various types of churches differ in their 
relationship to social structure, social status 
and social situations; that a large number 
of those attending churches are migrants 
who have to become adjusted to the urban 
situation. The author chose forty churches 
in that part of Chicago which has the 
densest Negro population, the selection 
being made so as to give the necessary 
distribution as to location, size, denomina- 
tion, type of ritual, and social class of com- 
municant., Personally instructed research 
assistants with observation guides obtained 
written reports of the services of these 
churches. The investigator himself made 
several trips to each church and prepared 
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verbatim reports of the services, paying 
particular attention to anything in the 
sermons, prayers, hymns and behavior that 
indicated social pressures affecting the pastor 
and his people. 

It was concluded that Negroes flocked 
into semi-demonstrative Baptist and 
Methodist churches, because these churches 
gave them the feeling of being at home; 
that if these churches were too large or too 
formal, the migrants started house front 
or store front churches nearly like their 
local home church; and that older citizens 
and those persons meeting reasonable suc- 
cess in their adjustment to the educational, 
economic and social requirements of urban 
life, were usually found in sermon-centered 
and ritualistic churches. Therefore, the 
author concluded that the type of ritual 
engaged in reflected the life of that part 
of society in which the person found him- 
self. 


The Reading Interests and Needs of 
Negro College Freshmen Regarding 


Social Science Materials 


Walter Green Daniel 
(Columbia University) 


This study grew out of a need for provid- 
ing a valid instrument for determining the 
reading interests, needs and abilities of 
college students. It was assumed, thereby, 
that a book collection could be provided 
which would aid in promoting wide general 
and cultural reading by students, and furnish 
guidance to those pupils who helped to select 
their reading materials. In order to establish 
practical controls for his investigation, which 
he recognized as an initial study in a series 
of necessary researches, the author attacked 
the specific problem of interests and needs of 
Howard University freshmen when making 
use of materials related to the social sciences. 
The procedure included the development of 
an original check list of annotations of exist- 
ing social science books of potential in- 
terest. The check list was unique in that 
it presented a complete annotation for exist- 
ing books, in order to permit a respondent 
to react after reading a detailed description 
of the several book themes or topics. Two 
forms of the check list were developed, one 
for determining student interest, which was 


administered to Howard University fresh- 
men in the fall of 1939 and 1940; the other 
intended to determine jury recommendation 
of need was filled out by 61 teachers, writers 
and librarians in the social science field. The 
reliability of each form was high—for the 
students, .95; for the jury, .96. 

Generalizations regarding the students’ 
reactions indicated preferences for (1) books 
relating to the Negro; (2) items of specific 
or immediate application; (3) sociological 
topics most desirable, and economic topics 
least desirable; and, (4) no marked interest 
in fiction. The jury recommended non- 
fiction reading in all three fields, sociological, 
economic and political for Negro college 
freshmen, and that books which make 
specific reference and application to the 
problem of the Negro be endorsed to a 
greater degree for Negro students than for 
white students. The degree of association 
between the recommendation of need by the 
jurors, and the expression of interest by 
students, was indicated by a coefficient of 
correlation of .45. 


Observable Evidence of Prejudice in 


Ninth Grade Children 
Henry S. Dyer 
(Harvard University) 


The main purpose of this study was to 
determine whether the unprompted re- 
sponses of ninth grade children to a series of 
questions on various social issues furnish 
any observable evidence of prejudice. The 
responses were secured by means of a stand- 
ardized interview administered individually 
to 101 ninth grade children by adults. The 
assumption was that the conditions under 
which the responses were made were such 
that the child would receive no suggestion 
as to what he could or should say, but 
would simply give a free utterance of his 
opinion if he had any. It was contended that 
such a free utterance of opinion provides 
the means for securing a measure of preju- 
dice, the validity of which can be self- 
evident. The observability of the evidence 
so obtained has been defined in terms of the 
extent to which a representative group of 
judges can agree on the amount of the trait 
exhibited by it. Prejudice was defined in 
terms of the kinds of responses such judges 
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agree to call prejudiced. A portion of the 
responses to each of ten questions was sub- 
mitted to twenty adult judges who ranked 
them with respect to the amount of prej- 
udice they appeared to exhibit. From the 
average ranks comparable scales were con- 
structed corresponding to each of the ten 
questions on the interview. The remainder 
of the 101 responses to each question were 
matched to these scales. When all responses 
had been scored an analysis was made of 
the scores in order to discover the extent 
to which the questions had elicited responses 
judged to be prejudiced, and the extent to 
which the scales were effective in discrimi- 
nating between the more, and the less, 
prejudiced responses. 

The general conclusions drawn from the 
study were stated as follows: (1) a represen- 
tative sample of adult judges is capable of 
reaching a significant amount of agreement 
with regard to the degree of prejudice ex- 
hibited by the response of an unselected 
group of ninth grade children to a series of 
questions on issues of social and political 
concern; (2) in their capacity to call forth 
responses adjudged prejudiced, there is a 
significant degree of variation among these 
questions; (3) the children interviewed in 
the present study showed practically no 
consistency in their responses to the several 
questions; (4) of the various traits studied, 
the only one that showed any significant 
relationship to the responses was that of 
nationality of descent, as defined by the 
birthplace of the child’s immediate parents; 
and, (5) in accordance with the definitions 
proposed, therefore, the methods employed 
by this study tend to show that there is 
observable evidence of prejudice in the 
responses of ninth grade children, that the 
children are significantly differentiated by 
the responses they make to certain of the 
questions, and that the prejudice evident in 
the responses is probably specific to each of 
the issues raised, 


New Mexico and the Sectional 
Controversy, 1846-1861 


Loomis Morton Ganaway 
(Vanderbilt University) 


During the first four years after the 
American occupation of New Mexico in 


1846, anti-slavery forces controlled the local 
political situation. Consequently, they 
directed to Congress anti-slavery memorials 
and petitions which were heralded through- 
out the country as representing a united 
native sentiment. Slowly pro-slavery forces 
quietly gained influence. An act restricting 
the action of free Negroes, passed by the 
territorial legislature during the session of 
1856-1857, indicated their strength. From 
then until shortly before the Civil War, 
their control was further tightened. This 
influence was further increased in 1857 by 
the arrival of two government officials, both 
of whom might have been called “southern 
extremists,” and a slave code was finally 
enacted by the legislature in 1859, despite 
the fact that there were fewer than one 
hundred Negroes in New Mexico. Ineffectual 
efforts were made in Congress to repeal the 
code, and New Mexico became the object 
of attacks by anti-slavery leaders. Horace 
Greeley charged that during the Pierce and 
Buchanan administrations systematic efforts 
had been made by administration leaders, 
army officers, and territorial officials to 
“plant slavery in New Mexico.” Only after 
President Lincoln appointed Henry Connelly 
as governor of the territory did it assume a 
positive pro-Union position. Connelly won 
support by reviving hatred for the Texans, 
toward whom the New Mexicans had re- 
tained a smouldering hostility since the 
Texas Revolution. In their attempt to carry 
Negro slavery into New Mexico, southerners 
were unwilling to admit the truth of Daniel 
Webster’s declaration that in that region 
nature was on the side of the free states. 
Therefore, local institutions, an apathetic 
populace indifferent to controversies alien to 
them, and nature itself were aligned with 
each other in determining the relation be- 
tween the political developments in New 
Mexico and the sectional controversy. The 
chief sources used by the author of this 
study were collections of the State Depart- 
ment, War Department, Department of Jus- 
tice, and Department of Interior in the 
National Archives, and of the House of 
Representatives in the Division of Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress, unofficial manu- 
script materials in the Bancroft Collection 
of the University of California, and an ex- 
tensive collection of contemporary news- 
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papers and pamphlets in the Huntington 
Library at San Marino, California. 


The Free Negro in Ante-Bellum 
Tennessee 


James Merton England 
(Vanderbilt University) 


This study is an attempt to describe the 
status and influence of the Tennessee free 
colored class before the Civil War, by using 
such sources as manuscript county records, 
unpublished federal census schedules, court 
reports, and contemporary Tennessee news- 
papers. The author found that the principal 
means of growth of the class were immigra- 
tion, manumission, and natural increase— 
the offspring of free Negro women. A few of 
the free colored were children of white or 
Indian mothers, but such cases were dis- 
tinctly exceptional. Also, a considerable 
number of slaves were allowed to keep all or 
part of the earnings from their hire and 
managed to purchase their liberty. 

Wills of Tennessee slaveholders reveal 
that many of them did not sanction the 
“positive good” theory of slavery. A large 
number expressed desires to liberate all or 
part of their slaves. Some opposed slavery 
on principle. More frequently, however, 
manumitting clauses were inserted in wills 
to reward individual Negroes who had 
served long and faithfully. Many of the 
emancipations were of a delayed variety, in 
order to provide economic and social secur- 
ity for members of the testators’ families, 
to prepare the Negroes for freedom, or to 
meet the legal requirements governing 
emancipation. It is clear that there would 
have been more emancipations if owners 
had not feared that their Negroes would 
be unable to provide for themselves if 
liberated. Most of the restrictive enactments 
against free Negroes resulted from fear of 
insurrection. Except in times of crisis, how- 
ever, many of the enactments were laxly 
enforced. With some noteworthy exceptions, 
most free Negroes were either in poverty 
or on the verge of it. A large number, how- 
ever, were slaveholders, usually owning 
members of their families. The decade of 
the 1850’s was a time of prosperity for a 
considerable number of free Negroes. Occu- 
pations were largely restricted to manual 
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and menial labor, handicrafts, and personal 
service. Some managed to gain rudimentary 
education, either in more or less formal 
schools or otherwise. Socially, the free Negro 
occupied an intermediate position between 
the white and slave classes. In no field of 
social activity did the free Negro participate 
upon equal terms with whites. Close rela- 
tions existed between the free Negroes and 
slaves, and, except for the higher legal 
status of the free colored, there was little 
differentiation between the social status of 
the two groups. 


A Comparison of the Effects of Certain 
Socio-economic Factors upon Size of 
Family in China, Southern Cali- 
fornia and Brazil 


John B. Griffing 
(University of Southern California) 


Efforts to study changes in quality of 
population have frequently been directed 
toward the investigation of the size of the 
family in different socio-economic levels. 
Nearly all of such studies show a trend at 
the present time toward much smaller 
families on the upper levels. Some authorities 
consider this dysgenic reproductive differen- 
tial a result of advancing civilization through 
the inexorable working of some biological 
or social law. But such conclusions have 
been drawn from studies made almost ex- 
clusively in the United States and western 
Europe, areas of somewhat similar cultural 
patterns. The author undertook to broaden 
the base of knowledge concerning reproduc- 
tive trends by securing data relating to size 
of family in different socio-economic levels 
in China and in Brazil with additional data 
for purpose of comparison, from Southern 
California. In China vital statistics were 
secured from sample populations in three 
different ways: (1) by direct survey in 
eight villages, (2) by questioning students 
in eight high schools and two colleges, and 
(3) through interviews by trained nurses of 
patients in four hospitals for women. In 
Southern California similar data were taken 
from pupils in one school for retarded chil- 
dren, one junior high school, and four four- 
year colleges. In Brazil the statistics were 
secured from the students in the Agricul- 
tural College of the State of Minas Geraes, 
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nearly half of whom came from fifteen other 
states, and from laborers in the college com- 
munity. 

In both China and Brazil a trend in size 
of family was found that is exactly opposite 
to the trend generally reported in the United 
States and Western Europe. The families 
of the well-to-do and educated are sub- 
stantially larger than those in lower levels. 
An analysis of the respective culture pat- 
terns in China, Brazil, and the United States 
showed a definite causal relation in each 
case between the culture and the existing 
reproductive differential. From a review of 
the data and the relation of these data to 
the respective cultures within which they 
were taken, it was concluded that (1) among 
different culture areas of the human race 
there are widely divergent reproductive 
patterns; (2) in some culture areas the 
reproductive differential is unfavorable to 
the higher socio-economic levels of the popu- 
lation, and in others it is favorable; (3) 
population trends are not entirely shaped 
by mechanistic processes, either natural or 
social, that are beyond the control of man; 
(4) because of beliefs, desires, and attitudes, 
created by man within his respective culture 
patterns, he plays an active and voluntary 
part in bringing about the reproductive 
trends that come to exist; (5) through the 
use of the various agencies of social con- 
trol it is possible for intelligent leaders, 
working upon a basis of scientific knowledge, 
to modify population trends in the direction 
of a rational predetermined policy. 


The Effect of the Negro’s Migration to 
Southern California since 1920 upon 
His Socio-cultural Patterns 


Eugene Scott Richards 
(University of Southern California) 


It was the purpose of this study to de- 
termine whether the migration of the Negro 
to Southern California has affected his socio- 
cultural patterns. The term “socio-cultural 
patterns” was used to refer to those aspects 
of culture involving social organization and 
institutional structures in which persons 
come in contact and interact with other 
persons or groups. Six socio-cultural patterns 
were selected for study: (1) occupational 
Pursuits; (2) family life; (3) church rela- 


tionships; (4) use of leisure; (5) race rela- 
tions; and, (6) political participation. These 
socio-cultural patterns were selected be- 
cause they seem to represent the major 
aspects of the culture scheme in the United 
States. With the above socio-cultural pat- 
terns in view, the purposes of this study 
were: (1) to determine whether migration 
to Southern California has resulted in any 
change in the social environment of mi- 
grants; (2) to reveal how change in social 
environment has influenced change in socio- 
cultural patterns; and, (3) to discover the 
forces in the social environment which aid 
in bringing about change in socio-cultural 
patterns. In collecting data for this study 
several methods were used. Participant 
observation served as an important source 
in determining the major changes which 
needed further study. Interviews were used 
to check and reinforce personal observation. 
A number of “research consultants” were 
asked to check the observation of the writer 
and the expressions of the interviewees. To 
add support to the findings of observation 
and interviews, use was made of census data 
and of the findings of other studies. 

In migrating to Southern California 
Negroes moved into a social environment 
which was much different from that in their 
home states. Most migrants moved from 
small urban areas to a large urban area. In 
this large urban area there was an increase 
in contact with other people and races, and 
an increase in the activities in which mi- 
grants could engage. In this new social en- 
vironment a number of factors served to 
encourage change in the socio-cultural pat- 
terns of migrants. The outstanding factors 
encouraging change in socio-cultural patterns 
were: (1) the lack of availability of certain 
opportunities; (2) the absence or presence of 
facilities or social activities; and, (3) the 
attitude of the older population toward 
newcomers. These factors served to encour- 
age participation in some activities and to 
discourage participation in other activities. 

Selected findings showed (1) a change in 
family life on the part of Negro migrants 
in Southern California—on account of 
changed attitudes toward marriage and 
divorce, migrants entered into marriage or 
divorce more easily; (2) on the average, 
families were smaller than in the home 
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states of most migrants, and included a 
smaller number of children; (3) family 
contacts were fewer than in the home states 
of migrants, and instead of migrants having 
to depend on family members for the 
majority of their social responses, they are 
able to find social responses with groups of 
similar interest outside of the family; (4) 
in Southern California many Negro migrants 
changed their attitude toward the church; 
(5) nearly all migrants changed from the 
leisure activities that they followed at home, 
sometimes because of a lack of certain 
leisure facilities, and sometimes because of 
the availability of leisure facilities which 
were not available in the home states— 
migrants find more public and more com- 
mercialized recreational facilities accessible; 
(6) in migrating to Southern California 
migrants moved from areas in which there 
was bi-racial organization to an area in 
which there is multi-racial organization with 
increased personal contact and more favor- 
able contacts with other racial groups which 
served to change the racial attitudes of 
Negro migrants; and (7) many Negro mi- 
grants were able to participate in political 
affairs for the first time in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and such participation caused mi- 
grants to change their opinion toward gov- 
ernment, 


Objectives and Problems of Industrial 
Education in Negro Colleges 


Bridges Alfred Turner 
(Pennsylvania State College). 


To study and evaluate the major objec- 
tives of industrial education programs in 
Negro colleges, and to discover and study 
the most common problems facing those 
programs were the two main purposes of 
this study. The three methods used in col- 
lecting data for this study were (1) the 
library method, (2) the inquiry blank 
method, and (3) the personal visitation 
method. Group meetings were held with the 
industrial faculties and students to discuss 
the topic “Objectives and Problems of In- 
dustrial Education in Negro Colleges.” Al- 
though all persons were not definitely con- 
nected with any particular schools for 
Negroes, they did have a keen interest in 
educational programs for Negroes. 


From this study the author concluded 
that (1) the objectives of industrial educa- 
tion programs in Negro colleges are based 
more on custom and tradition than on an 
analysis of actual needs, interests and oppor- 
tunities of students; (2) better methods of 
placement and follow-up of students before 
and after graduation need to be established 
in the industrial departments in Negro col- 
leges; and, (3) the industrial departments in 
Negro colleges should not be shifted from 
vocational, trade, and industrial programs 
to  teacher-training programs without 
adequate provisions being made in the de- 
partments for the shift, and as a result, in 
too many of the industrial departments of 
Negro colleges there was found a rather 
diluted combination of vocational trade 
work, industrial arts, teacher training and 
“what have you.” The following recommen- 
dations were made: that course offerings 
should be specific and based on the needs, 
interests, abilities and opportunities of the 
students, and also, on the adequacy of the 
facilities and competency of the industrial 
faculty; that definite standards for teacher 
qualifications in industrial departments of 
Negro colleges need to be established and 
adhered to in theory and practice; that there 
should be established (preferably in connec- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education) a 
special consultative service on industrial 
education for Negroes. A major function of 
that service should be to act as an informa- 
tional “clearing house” on problems and 
policies. 


The Agricultural Population of 
Mississippi, 1850-1860 


Herbert Weaver 
(Vanderbilt University) 


The author made use of unpublished 
census records, particularly the Productions 
of Agriculture schedules, travel books, news- 
papers, periodicals, memoirs, and numerous 
plantation records in order to get a picture 
of the farm population of Mississippi from 
1950 to 1860. The heads of families were 
listed, with personal economic and social 
data concerning their families, numbers and 
valuation of slaves, acreage and value of 
land, numbers of various livestock owned, 
and agricultural productions. On the basis 
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of records of twelve sample counties of 
Mississippi it is possible to draw conclusions 
as to the economic status of the small 
farmers or yeomen, as well as the planters 
and “poor whites.” The region along the 
Mississippi River, commonly known as the 
delta, had the greatest number of large 
plantations and large slave-holdings. Four- 
teen per cent of the farmers were landless, 
and nineteen per cent owned no slaves, so 
the number of “poor whites” in that section 
could not have been more than an insig- 
nificant part of the entire farm population. 
The Northeastern part of the state had land 
which was inferior to that of the delta and 
large plantations were not as numerous. 
Only about five per cent of the operators 
could be called large planters. Sixty-one per 
cent owned no slaves, but only twenty-five 
per cent owned no land. In this area, too, 
the yeomen were the dominant class. The 
Southeastern part of the state had the 
poorest land and therefore the poorest 
farmers. The percentage of non-slaveholding 
farmers was higher than elsewhere in the 
state, but a large number of the slaveless 
men owned land. “Poor Whites” were more 
numerous in that area than in the other 
sections. 

In the twelve counties in 1860 the entire 
planter class was composed of less than one- 
fourth of the farm population, while the 
“slave oligarchy” comprised not more than 
8 per cent. Approximately one-half of the 
farmers owned no slaves, and many of those 
who owned slaves had less than five. Less 
than 2 per cent owned more than one hun- 
dred slaves. In the entire state the small 
farmers, who may or may not have owned 
slaves, were most numerous. There was no 
apparent social distinction accompanying 
the ownership of slaves, nor did there seem 
to be any real segregation of social classes. 
Small farms and great plantations were 
freely intermingled. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the better land was fairly evenly 
distributed among planters and small 
farmers. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings for the calendar year 
1941 may be summarized briefly as 
follows: (1) there is an increase of 


33.33 per cent in the total number of 
studies as compared with the past 
year; (2) the total of 316 studies re- 
ported in 1941 is the highest for any 
calendar year, the next highest total 
having been 237 for the year 1940; 
(3) during the year 1941 the highest 
number of universities sponsored re- 
search studies incident to the Negro— 
66 institutions, as compared to the 
next highest total of fifty-three for 
1940; (4) that forty-two of the in- 
stitutions reporting permit the matric- 
ulation of Negro as well as white 
students, and were responsible for 
42.40 per cent of the total studies, 
compared to the 15.8 per cent reported 
by segregated institutions, and 41.4 
per cent by colleges for Negroes; (5) 
that 74.62 per cent of the authors of 
masters’ theses were Negroes, and 50 
per cent of the authors of doctors’ 
dissertations were Negroes; (6) a 
consideration of the geographical lo- 
cation of the universities reporting 
studies shows that the largest number 
(twenty-five) are located in the 
South, where an increasing number of 
Negro colleges are offering courses 
leading to the masters’ degree; (7) 
that abstracts of the doctors’ disser- 
tations and reports from the universi- 
ties reveal that doctors’ dissertations 
were sponsored by academic subject- 
matter fields as follows: sociology 
(nine); education (eight); history 
(eight); English (two); political 
science (one); anthropology (one) ; 
economics (one); and, Romance Lan- 
guages (one). 

Finally, it can be seen that con- 
comitant with the increased realiza- 
tion of the need on the part of 
Americans for additional knowledge 
regarding our complex social structure, 
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increased attention has been given to 
a scientific study of America’s colored 
minority, It is logical to assume that 
the increased study of the Negro con- 
notes an increased concern for bring- 
ing about an improvement of his social 
status. 

Directly and by implication this 
series of studies attempts to aid in 
supplying a reservoir of additional 
knowledge, incident to the Negro. It is 
intended, not only to encourage a flow 
of fresh information to and from the 
reservoir, but also to enhance oppor- 
tunities for the use of its contents. 
The efforts are thwarted if its use is 
merely of an academic character. 
Rather, it is intended to compliment 
the highly commendable achievements 
of the Negro press, pulpit, speakers’ 
platform and the classroom. All must 
unite, for all are attacking a common 
foe—the extermination of prejudice 
due to ignorance regarding the 
American Negro’s potentialities and 
worth. 

During the past decade of this mod- 
ern machine and scientific era, there 
has been completed 1,755 research 
studies directed by the most learned 
collegiate authorities (white and col- 


ored) in America. During the same 
10-year period 197 doctors’ disserta- 
tions on the Negro (evidence of the 
use of the most finished research tools 
known to American institutions of 
higher learning) , have been completed. 
In addition, 520 weekly issues of com- 
petently edited Negro press publica- 
tions, and countless sermons, lectures 
and classroom text developments, 
using new data, have been delivered. 
Therefore, if there is not less excuse 
for prejudiced behavior on the part of 
American citizenry, then truly the 
hour is dark, for America has lost a 
momentous social battle, vital to the 
flow of its own life-blood. The loss of 
a strategic military encounter, by 
comparison, pales into insignificance. 

The reservoir must continue to be 
filled with fresh facts, and the agencies 
of dissemination perform ever more 
adequately. Certainly the Negro must 
intelligently serve America, if the 
Negro is to survive as a wholesome 
citizen. Also, America must. intelli- 
gently serve the Negro, if America is 
to survive at all. A worthy Latin- 
American neighbor may be a conven- 
ience, but a worthy North American 
companion is an absolute necessity. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


The Negro’s African Past* 


The Myth of the Negro Past is one 
of several monographs on the Negro in 
America prepared under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and under the general direction 
of Dr. Kar] Gunnar Myrdal, of the 
University of Stockholm. Written by 
Dr. Melville J. Herskovits, professor 
of Anthropology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and author of several scholarly 
studies of the Negro in West Africa, 
Dutch Guiana, Haiti, the British We * 
Indies, and the United States, tl ; 
volume is an appraisal of the Negro’s 
contribution to the civilization of the 
New World in so far as available his- 
torical, ethnological, linguistic, and 
other data permit of an appraisal. It 
is thus a study in acculturation, an 
analysis of a New World situation re- 
sulting from the impact of two cul- 
tures—African and European—and it 
takes into account all the important 
aspects of this situation. Furthermore, 
by the manner in which the author ex- 
poses the unscientific method em- 
ployed by many students of the Negro 
in America who insist that the New 
World Negro has lost all traces of his 
African culture, he presents to scholars 
an effective methodology for under- 
taking seriously an analysis of the ac- 
culturative process that Africanisms 
have undergone in the New World. 

The author shows that there has de- 
veloped in the United States a myth 
regarding the Negro’s past which, 
validating the concept of Negro in- 
feriority, is one of the principal sup- 
ports of race prejudice in this country. 
This myth is the result of the following 
assumptions: (1) that Negroes are 
naturally childlike and accept, and ad- 
just themselves readily to, the most 
unsatisfactory social situations, in 
contrast to the American Indians, who 


"Melville J. Herskovits, The Myth of the 
Negro Past. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1941, Pp. 374. 


preferred extinction to slavery; (2) 
that only inferior Africans were 
brought to America; (3) that since the 
Negroes were brought from all parts of 
Africa, spoke diverse languages, and 
were distributed here so as to lose their 
tribal identity, no least common de- 
nominator of understanding or be- 
havior could possibly have been 
worked out by them; (4) that the cul- 
tures of Africa were so low in the scale 
of human civilization that the cus- 
toms of the white man caused the Ne- 
groes to abandon such aboriginal tra- 
ditions as they may otherwise have 
desired to preserve; and (5) that the 
Negro is thus without a past. Those 
persons who have made ex-cathedra 
pronouncements about the Negro in 
the United States, especially in the 
form of denials of the existence of 
Africanisms, without having made any 
effort to acquaint themselves either 
with the culture of the Africans or 
with that of New World Negroes out- 
side the United States must assume 
their share of responsibility for the 
continuance and spread of this myth. 
Passages from the writings of these 
persons are cited, and in several well 
documented chapters the author ex- 
poses the unsoundness of their conclu- 
sions, which could not possibly have 
been reached had they taken a more 
comprehensive view of their subject. 
The assumptions constituting the 
myth the author attacks as follows: 
(1) The ascription of childlike quali- 
ties to the Negro is invalid, in that 
such maladjustments to the American 
scene as characterize Negro life are 
to be ascribed largely to the social and 
economic handicaps Negroes have suf- 
fered, rather than to any inability to 
cope with the realities of life. Fur- 
thermore, the Negroes refused to ac- 
cept slavery and made unremitting 
protest against it as evidenced by slave 
insurrections (about which entirely 
too little has been written) and other 
modes of protest, such as malingering, 
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suicide, infanticide, running away, etc. 
(2) Not all enslaved Africans were in- 
ferior persons; on the contrary, many 
were of the upper socio-economic 
strata of African societies, such as 
representatives of governing and 
priestly classes, chiefs of tribes, mili- 
tary specialists, etc. (3) They were 
not derived from the most diverse 
ethnic stocks and linguistic units of 
Africa, but came principally from a 
belt along the West Coast not more 
than two or three hundred miles in 
width and extending from Senegal to 
Angola. (4) The cultures of Africa 
were not so low in the scale of human 
civilization as to make impossible the 
retention of aboriginal traditions; on 
the contrary, they showed a degree of 
complexity that places them high in 
the ranks of the non-literate, non- 
machine societies over the world and 
makes them comparable in many re- 
spects to the culture of Europe of the 
Middle Ages. “Some of the traits of 
these West African civilizations,” says 
the author, “are: well-organized, in- 
tricate economic systems, which in 
many areas include the use of money 
to facilitate exchange; political sys- 
tems... adequate to administer wide- 
spread kingdoms; a complex social 
organization . . . including societies of 
all kinds, secret and non-secret, per- 
forming functions of insurance, police, 
and other character; involved systems 
of religious belief and practice, which 
comprise philosophically conceived 
world views and sustained cult rituals; 
and a high development of the arts, 
whether in folk literature, the graphic 
and plastic forms, or music and the 
dance.” (Pp. 296-297.) It is obvious, 
therefore, that the Negro is not with- 
out a past. 

With respect to the study of accul- 
turation, Dr. Herskovits cautions 


writers against the danger of making 
unwarranted generalizations regarding 
Africanisms in the New World which, 
he explains, have not survived every- 
where to the same extent. Differing 
conditions in the various New World 
areas affect the acculturative process, 
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such facts as the following being espe- 
cially significant: There were elements 
in European culture closely resem- 
bling those to which the slaves had 
been accustomed in Africa; these 
might modify Africanisms, but not 
cause them necessarily to be lost; 
closer contact with the masters did 
not always make for greater taking 
over of European modes of behavior; 
European habits were not everywhere 
more prevalent among free Negroes 
than among slaves; the question of 
the urban and rural residence of Ne- 
groes as affecting acculturation is im- 
portant; city life, however, did not 
always lead to a suppression of Afri- 
canisms, since economic opportunities 
offered in many cities were such as to 
induce carriers of Africanisms to mi- 
grate there, thus making for a reten- 
tion of Africanisms; because of the 
attitude of masters, African forms of 
technology, economic life, and political 
organization had less chance of sur- 
vival than religion, magic, and certain 
non-material aspects of the aesthetic 
life. 

The author has observed New World 
Africanisms in certain methods of 
planting, styles of hair-dressing, wear- 
ing of headkerchiefs, codes of polite 
behavior, the principle of indirection 
or evasion, the tradition of coopera- 
tion in the field of economic endeavor, 
certain types of secret and non-secret 
associations and mutual-aid societies, 
the practice of pooling funds, marriage 
and family organization, the promi- 
nent place taken by women within the 
family, the naming of children, cer- 
tain superstitions, elaborate funerals, 
the phenomenon of possession, folk- 
lore, music, the dance, and the treat- 
ment of certain art forms. In the 
American Negro’s tendency to affiliate 
with the Baptist church the author 
sees the influence of the West African 
river cults. Linguistic survivals are 
noted in the vocabulary, sounds, syn- 
tax, morphology, and intonation of 
many New World Negro dialects. 

Both as a fundamentally sound ap- 
praisal of the Negro’s contribution to 
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New World civilization, to the extent 
to which available data make possible 
an appraisal, and as a guide for fur- 
ther investigation of the subject based 
on scientific methods, this book is 
highly significant. For the first time 
the many theories, both tenable and 
untenable, regarding African survivals 
in the Western Hemisphere have been 
collected in one volume and viewed 
objectively by one competent to make 
such an analysis. The provincial- 
mindedness of those who have pre- 
sumed to deny the existence of Afri- 
canisms in the United States without 
feeling the need of studying the cus- 
toms of Africans, either at first hand 
or through books, in order to be quali- 
fied to recognize Africanisms wherever 
they appear, has been fittingly re- 
vealed and constructively criticized. 
When any of the author’s statements 
regarding New World Africanisms 
have appeared to lack adequate sup- 
porting evidence, he has presented his 
discussion in such a way that the read- 
er is able to distinguish opinion from 
fact. In every chapter, as well as in a 
useful appendix, neglected phases of 
the problem have been indicated and 
helpful hints as to the proper methods 
of investigating them have been given. 
Viewed from the scientific point of 
view, as exemplifying a serious, open- 
minded search for truth, the book will 
receive the high rating it deserves; 
from a practical standpoint, as being 
capable of contributing much to the 
lessening of race tension in many parts 
of the New World and the Old, it is 
likewise of great importance. 
LorENZO D. TURNER 
Professor of English 
Fisk University 


When Peoples Meet* 


When Peoples Meet is an invaluable 
compilation of excerpts from the writ- 
ings of competently selected authori- 


* Alain Locke and Bernard J. Stern, When 
Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and Cul- 
ture Contacts. New York: Committee on 
Workshops, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 1942. Pp. xii, 756, 


ties on this vital subject. The general 
arrangement is chronological and the 
continuity is consistently excellent. 
Part I deals with “Culture Contact 
and the Growth of Civilization”; Part 
II with “Varieties of Culture Con- 
flict’; Part III with “The Ways of 
Dominant Peoples: Devices of Pow- 
er”; Part IV with “The Ways of Sub- 
merged Peoples: Tactics of Survival 
and Counter-Assertion”; Part V with 
“The Contemporary Scene in Intercul- 
tural Relations.” At the head of each 
section into which these parts are di- 
vided Dr. Locke has written sum- 
maries which deserve separate publi- 
cation as probably the most complete 
digest available of studies of racial 
and cultural conflict. The busy or lazy 
reader will, in addition, find at the 
head of each article a few sentences 
from it that present the essentials of 
the author’s point of view. These and 
the source materials were assembled 
by Dr. Stern. 

It soon became evident to this re- 
viewer that limitations of space would 
make impossible a detailed analysis of 
the ninety-seven articles and of the 
fifteen summaries. He sought, conse- 
quently, to find the common denom- 
inators of the apparently almost in- 
evitable conflicts that have resulted 
when peoples meet or even pass by. 
“Took, Bill! Furriner!’ observed a 
hero of one of Mr. Punch’s most fa- 
mous drawings. ‘ Eave ’arf a brick at 
’im!’ exclaimed his companion without 
looking up.” Charles S. Johnson, for 
example, believes that Bill fears that 
the foreigner might take his job away 
from him. “All the psychological phe- 
nomena of group tensions, taboos and 
fears, direct and indirect aggression 
urges, jealousies and hostilities, are in- 
cidental to this basic fact.” Louis 
Golding insists, however, that the 
original grounds for Anti-Semitism 
“were religious—not personal, not so- 
cial, not economic, not political.” At 
one time the hatred of Huguenots in 
England was so bitter that some of the 
accusations hurled at them were “re- 
printed almost verbatim a hundred 
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years later as propaganda against the 
Jews.” Since, however, no unsurmount- 
able religious barrier existed between 
Huguenots and Englishmen, the 
Huguenots were rapidly assimilated. 
It seems to the reviewer, however, that 
this analysis does not go far enough. 
Why was the religious barrier not un- 
surmountable in the case of the 
Huguenots but unsurmountable in the 
case of the Jews? Moreover, as Dr. 
Locke points out, the American atti- 
tude toward the Negro is more “acute” 
because of the fact that the Negro 
“has no separate religion and little 
racial tradition surviving into which 
to retreat.” 

The Freudian will find satisfaction 
in MacCrone’s surmise that “the dif- 
ferences in attitudes toward men and 
women of color, for example, which 
are alleged to distinguish the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin groups may be 
due, in addition to a great variety of 
other causes, to a difference in their 
attitude toward sex, so that where a 
greater tolerance exists in the one case 
we may expect to find it correlated 
with a greater tolerance in the other.” 
Moreover, “the unusual beauty of 
many Eurasian women” in Shanghai 
“undoubtedly favors the processes of 
absorption.” 

Those who are inclined to minimize 
or even disregard race as a factor in 
human relations would do well to pon- 
der the conclusion of Jacques Barzun 
who has characterized race as a “mod- 
ern superstition.” He nevertheless de- 
clares: “Race may indeed be a mere 
pretext or it may be the aegis of a 
sincere fanaticism. In either case it is 
a reality in the minds of millions who 
hold the lives and fortunes of their 
neighbors in their hands. . . . The very 
vagueness of the concept of race adds 
to its protean power, for the racialist 
and to his victims the ‘facts of race’ 
are a scientific truth as well as a belief 
satisfying deep mystical impulses.” As 
for the relative importance of race and 
culture Miss Ware has concluded, 
rightly in this reviewer’s opinion, that 
“race becomes more potent as a dif- 
ferentiating factor when reinforced by 


differences of culture or status.” Pro- 
fessor Stern has synthesized many fac- 
tors in his conclusion that “where 
differences in color do not reflect his- 
torical or contemporary differences in 
culture, religion or economic status 
they do not hinder intermarriage.” 

This reviewer has always been re- 
luctant to criticize selections in an- 
thologies. He does wonder, however, 
why the editors chose a selection from 
Philip Ainsworth Means in preference 
to one from William Hickling Pres- 
cott. He expected surely to find ex- 
cerpts from the writings of Raymond 
Leslie Buell, William E. B. Du Bois, 
Gilberto Freyre, Adolph Hitler, Sir 
Arthur Keith, Marcus Garvey, Loth- 
rop Stoddard, and Frederick Jackson 
Turner. He hoped to find passages 
from Ray A. Billington’s The Protes- 
tant Crusade and S. J. Holmes’s The 
Negro’s Struggle for Survival. In all 
probability, however, another reviewer 
would have wondered at the omission 
of some of those who have been in- 
cluded had that omission been necessi- 
tated by the inclusion of those sug- 
gested. This reviewer would also like 
to have seen more space devoted to the 
Japanese in China or Korea and to 
cultural autonomy in Russia. He par- 
ticularly regrets that the editors 
steered clear of one of the most dyna- 
mite-laden conflicts, namely, the grow- 
ing resentment among American Ne- 
groes against refugees fleeing persecu- 
tion in Europe who not infrequently 
surpass the native-born white Ameri- 
cans in their contemptuous treatment 
of American Negroes. 

In spite of these criticisms (and 
what reviewer can fully resist the 
temptation to display his superior 
knowledge?), When Peoples Meet is 
an indispensable contribution to the 
literature of human conflicts. It will 
compel the open-minded reader to 
conclude that no one idea runs through 
the minds of all the Bills who have 
wanted to heave a brick at foreigners. 
This conclusion is of the utmost im- 
portance to those already planning for 
the post-war society. These planners 
will find particularly provocative Part 
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V. The realistic planners will not shy 
away from Dr. Locke’s conclusion that 
“few serious students today doubt that 
the solution of minority problems and 
the satisfaction of even a modicum of 
minority demands and interests in- 
volves less than a profound reconstruc- 
tion of the social order, and some think 
that it involves even an overturn of 
the dominant orders.” These “domi- 
nant orders” should especially be re- 
quired to read When Peoples Meet 
before they gather at the peace table 
to reconstruct the post-war society. 
Rayrorp W. Loaan 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


Fearless Advocate’ 


Francis J. LeMoyne, the subject of 
this biography, belongs to that cate- 
gory of “lesser” men on whose shoul- 
ders the “giants” of History stand and 
without whose quiet and unheralded 
activity great movements would never 
reach fruition. No Garrison, Birney or 
Tappan, his work in the anti-slavery 
movement was confined largely to 
Washington County, in Western Penn- 
sylvania. At first a colonizationist, Dr. 
LeMoyne became, in 1835, the first 
president of the Washington County 
Anti-Slavery Society, a position which 
he held for eleven years. Throughout 
this period his home was an Under- 
ground Railroad station. Actively as- 
sociated with the Liberty Party from 
its birth, Dr. LeMoyne was its guber- 
natorial candidate in Pennsylvania in 
1841, 1843, and 1847. The end of the 
Civil War found the Doctor a fre- 
quent contributor to funds being col- 
lected for the education of the freed- 
men, an activity which reached its 
culmination in a gift of $20,000 to the 
American Missionary Association for 
the reconstruction and endowment of 
the Freedmen’s School of Memphis, 
Tennessee, an institution which was 
later to bear his name. 

The author has presented a well- 


*Margaret C. McCulloch, Fearless Ad- 
vocate of the Right: The Life of Francis J. 
LeMoyne, M. D., 1798-1879. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House. 1941. 279 pp. 


balanced story of Dr. LeMoyne’s 
many-sided interests: his support of 
Washington College (later Washington 
and Jefferson College), the County 
Agricultural and Literary Societies 
and the Citizens Library of Washing- 
ton. Students of American social his- 
tory will also be interested in the brief 
sections dealing with Dr. LeMoyne’s 
pioneer interest in cremation and in 
the author’s careful delineation of the 
genteel, yet vigorous, domestic life of 
the LeMoyne household. 

For her materials Miss McCullough 
has drawn heavily on the LeMoyne 
Private Papers, files of old news- 
papers, manuscript and printed sources 
in Washington County and Memphis 
and records of the American Mission- 
ary Association in New York City. 
The volume is excellently documented 
and contains a detailed index. 

J. WALTER FISHER 
Instructor in Social Sciences 
Delaware State College 


The Negro Federal Worker’ 


Notwithstanding the remarkable 
advances made toward the attainment 
of a merit system for public employ- 
ees, there still remains considerable 
justification for the criticism that “the 
ingenuity of the spoilsman has kept 
up with the legislative effort of the 
reformer.” Patronage continues to be 
the curse of politics and a prime cause 
of periodic governmental malfunc- 
tioning. Equally as important, in terms 
of the broad social consequences in- 
volved, are the criticisms that a large 
proportion of the American popula- 
tion—the Negro tenth—has been con- 
sistently discriminated against in the 
administration of public personnel 
policy and that such practices have 
prevailed notwithstanding the politi- 
cal complexion of the government. 
While examination and criticism of the 


*Laurence J. W. Hayes, The Negro Fed- 
eral Government Worker: A Study of his 
Classification Status in the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1883-1938. The Howard University 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume III, 
Number 1. Washington, D.C.: The Graduate 
School, Howard University. 1941. 113 pp. 
Appendices, 42 pp. 
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“spoils system” has had a long his- 
tory, the investigation and documenta- 
tion of the latter view is comparatively 
new. The present volume is the most 
complete body of information now 
available with reference to the classi- 
fication status of any single large 
group of Negro government workers. 

In this volume Mr. Hayes presents 
analyses of the classifications and 
salaries of more than sixty Washing- 
ton Federal agencies during the fifty- 
five year period from 1883 to 1938 
and contrasts these classifications with 
those held by white Federal govern- 
ment workers in the same city. His 
data show that in a majority of cases 
Negro Federal Government workers 
in Washington have been found in the 
sub-clerical or custodial classification 
levels (messengers, minor mechanics, 
assistant helpers, under-clerks, chauf- 
feurs and laborers) of the competitive 
classified Civil Service and that very 
few Negroes have held executive or 
administrative positions. Ten recom- 
mendations are suggested as means of 
gradually alleviating this situation. 
Nine of these are concerned with legis- 
lative and executive reform proced- 
ures. The remaining recommendation 
should claim the active attention and 
support of Negro educators: that Ne- 
gro colleges make adaptations in their 
curricula to prepare Negro students 
for positions in the higher classifica- 
tion levels of the civil service. 

In preparing this monograph the 
author has made use of government 
publications and records, files of gov- 
ernment workers’ organizations and 
personal interviews. A considerable 
quantity of tables and charts add not 
a little to the value of the volume. 

J. WALTER FISHER 


Race Relations on the African 
Industrial Front? 


Years ago, on a visit to the United 
States, General Smuts, prime minister 


"J. D. R. Jones and R. F. A. Hoernle, 
“The Union’s Burden of Poverty,” and J. 
Lewin, “The Colour Bar in the Copper Belt,” 
Johannesburg : South African Institute of 
Race Relations, 1942 and 1941 respectively. 
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of the Union of South Africa, declared 
that the Negroes of that British Do- 
minion were as patient as jackasses. 
These two publications of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations 
serve warning that the patience of the 
jackasses is being exhausted. 

Africa today is faced with a neces- 
sary and inevitable development, in- 
dustrialization. As Professor Frankel, 
South Africa’s leading economist, 
recognizes, “the whole of the existing 
population—be it black or white— 
cannot remain on the land in agricul- 
tural occupations if income standards 
are to be raised.” Industrialization is 
the only hope for the overcrowded Re- 
serves on which the Negroes are 
herded, especially when Parliament’s 
annual appropriation of one million 
pounds for the purchase and develop- 
ment of native areas has been sus- 
pended on account of the war. This 
does not mean the end of agriculture or 
of Native agriculture. Fewer Negroes 
in the Reserves, more land for those 
Negroes. Since the inauguration of the 
Union the expenditures on “Agricul- 
ture” have amounted to twenty-four 
times the expenditures on “Native Ag- 
riculture,” while much of the burden 
of developing the Native areas is fall- 
ing on the Africans themselves—in 
1940-41 all but four per cent. 

The development of industry in 
every country has been attended by 
the organization of the workers, in the 
face of bitter hostility from the state 
and employers. The conditions of life 
for the African worker, low wages, in- 
adequate social services, have stimu- 
lated the growth of African trade 
unions, this time in the face of the 
hostility not only of the state and the 
employers, but of the white workers as 
well. For in addition to the African’s 
burdens there is the intolerable indig- 
nity of the Color Bar. The Color Bar 
is an attempt to maintain the skilled 
trades as the monopoly of Europeans. 
In March 1940 the average European 
worker was receiving a wage vary1ng 
from £40 to £70 a month; the mini- 
mum figure was nearly thirty-six times 
the wage of an African for surface 
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work and twenty-six times the wage 
for underground work. The technical 
education which would qualify Afri- 
cans for skilled work is denied them. 
And the white workers, Labor with a 
large “L,” are determined to maintain 
the discrimination. “He had come,” 
stated the Secretary of the South Afri- 
can Mine Workers’ Union on a visit to 
the copper belt of Northern Rhodesia, 
“to help make Northern Rhodesia a 
white country. ... He asked what was 
going to happen to the white men in 
this country if they were not or- 
ganized.” South Africa today is 
dreaming of imperialism, of a “Great- 
er South Africa.”” As Mr. Lewin asks, 
“sold yesterday, copper, today, baux- 
ite tomorrow—must the colour bar fol- 
low industry everywhere in Central 
and Eastern Africa?” 

If the events of March 1940 are any 
indication of the African’s attitude, 
the answer to Mr. Lewin’s question is 
“no.” On March 27, a strike of white 
workers concerning rates of pay and 
conditions of work ended in the peace- 
ful concession of virtually all the de- 
mands. Twenty-four hours later 
15,000 African miners at the same 
mines struck for higher wages. They 
offered to work a competitive shift 
against the Europeans in order to 
demonstrate who really produced the 
copper. The police used tear gas 
bombs, killed 17 and wounded 65. 
“Must there be,” asks Mr. Lewin, 
“strikes, riots, shooting, and a com- 
mission of inquiry on every occasion 
when the workers want higher wages?” 
Violence and disorder are inevitable 
wherever, as in other parts of Africa 
and the Caribbean, the workers are de- 
prived of any constitutional means of 
ventilating their grievances. The de- 
gree of cohesion and solidarity dis- 
played by the strikers fumbling after 
the technique of collective bargaining 
gives the lie to those glib generalities 
that the time is not yet ripe and the 
Africans not ready for trade unions, 
and augurs well for future improve- 
ments. 

The present situation is grave. South 
African liberals are getting worried 


about the resentment of the Africans 
and the possibility that they will try 
to take by violence what is withheld 
from them. But little can be expected 
from South African liberalism. Senator 
Jones has nothing to offer but “an en- 
quiry by independent experts,” or “a 
combination of competent men .. . to 
serve as a committee on economic and 
social policy, to advise the Cabinet.” 
The situation, in his view, “calls for a 
great deal of radical thought,” which, 
it would seem, means that the exclu- 
sion of the African should be “the re- 
sult of careful consideration rather 
than of an obsolete tradition.” Hoernle 
takes refuge in the verbiage of the 
professor: “an initiation into a fuller 
life and the realization of a finer 
humanity in African men and wom- 
en”; while his acceptance of indus- 
trialization is predicated upon the 
maintenance of the segregation of 
African industrial workers in special 
“locations.” Neither of the two ever 
mentions political representation. For 
Rhodesia Mr. Lewin advocates “better 
political representation”—that is, the 
substitution of three indirectly elected 
representatives instead of one officially 
nominated member to represent Afri- 
can interests as at present. Let us face 
boldly the fact that nothing less than 
full democracy based on universal suf- 
frage can be accepted by the friends 
of the African. If history teaches us 
any lessons, it is that this democracy 
is the result partly of the strength of 
the working classes expressed in trade 
union organization. 

Eric WILLIAMS 

Assistant Professor of 

Social Science 

Howard University 


Negro Educands in Canada’ 


The county of Kent is located on 
the North shore of Lake Erie, and due 
East of Detroit, Michigan. It early 
became a settlement center for Ne- 


*H. A. Tanser, The Settlement of Negroes 
in Kent County, Ontario, and a Study of 
the Mental Capacity of Their Descendants. 
Doctor’s Dissertation. Ontario: The Chat- 
ham Publishing Co., 1939. 
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groes. A census record reveals that 
Negro settlements in Kent County 
date from May 5, 1817, and prior to 
the American Civil War there were 
three sizable communities in the coun- 
ty—Chatham, Buxton, and the “Dawn 
Settlement”—with a large number of 
Negroes. In the city of Catham, Ne- 
gro residents were interspersed 
throughout the population, and in 
1865 it was reported that they “had 
not only secured a certain degree of 
economic security and independence, 
but that some of them were fairly 
high on the socio-economic scale.” In 
Buxton, a few miles west of Chatham, 
the largest number of Negroes had 
located in a settlement founded by 
Rev. William King, a Presbyterian 
clergyman from Louisiana, with his 
own manumitted slaves as a nucleus. 
Started as a Negro communal venture 
in 1850, within twelve years a modern 
town was owned and controlled by 
Negro residents. The “Dawn Settle- 
ment” was founded in 1842 in North- 
ern Kent County, by Josiah Henson, 
an escaped slave, and Hiram Wilson, 
& missionary. (Henson’s tombstone 
site is marked by a sign which indi- 
cates that he was “the Original Uncle 
Tom” of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin.) In 1854 Henson re- 
ported as follows: 


It is a pleasing circumstance that out of a 
population of between three and four thou- 
sand colored people residing in the settle- 
ments, . . . not one colored person had been 
sent to gaol for an infraction of laws during 
the last seven years.” 


It is with the present-day descend- 
ants of such hardy Negro pioneers 
and frontiersmen that the author, Dr. 
H. A. Tanser, who is Superintendent 
of Schools in Chatham, Ontario, is 
concerned. He describes the Canadian 
Negro as industrious, making invest- 
ments in homes and business on a 
sound basis, and in fact so socially 
desirable, that the gulf between races 
has been almost obliterated in Buxton 
County, with miscegenation legally 
permitted. Likewise, the author states, 





equal educational opportunities al- 
ways have existed for Negro and white 
children in Kent County. During the 
period of segregated schools (1840- 
1890), facilities were generally equal 
with a superiority of a Negro school 
being evidenced by records of the 
early period. In 1890 the last vestige 
of segregated elementary schools was 
eliminated in Kent County. 

The author sought to determine the 
relative mental and achievement sta- 
tus of Negroes and whites in an un- 
restricted environment. After a thor- 
ough academic classification of his 
testees, including seven racial groups 
now living in Kent County (whites, 
Six Nation Indians, Japanese, South- 
ern Ontario Indians, Chinese, Negroes, 
and Mohawk Indians), a battery of 
tests was administered. Four intelli- 
gence tests, the National Intelligence, 
the Pintner Non-Language, the Pint- 
ner-Cunningham, and the Pintner- 
Patterson Performance Scale, were 
used. In order to test student achieve- 
ment, he used the Dominion Arith- 
metic, the Stanford Achievement Test 
in Dictation, Reading and Language 
Usage, and the Dominion Group 
Achievement Test in Spelling, Lan- 
guage Usage and Paragraph Reading. 
Of the total pupils tested 188 were 
Negroes and 544 were whites, all of 
grades I-VIII of the Kent County 
Schools. 

The findings showed a “. . . marked 
superiority of Kent County whites 
over the Negroes, whether we con- 
sider the results on the intelligence, or 
on the achievement tests.” Selected 
summarizations include: (1) the Ne- 
groes were found to be over-age in all 
grades except I and V, whereas the 
whites were under-age in all grades 
except I and II; (2) the four intelli- 
gence tests revealed “a median Negro 
1.Q. range from 88 to 96 with a central 
tendency around 90, while the median 
of the whites ranges from 97 to 109 
with a central tendency around 104; 
(3) the rural Negroes surpassed the 
urban Negroes on all four intelligence 
tests by a margin of one to five points, 
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but the former are surpassed by both 
the urban and rural white groups by 
margins of six to fourteen points, the 
difference depending on the test used; 
(4) the mixed-blood Negro children 
surpassed the full-blood Negro on 
every test by differences of three to 
eight points, and moreover the quar- 
ter-blood Negro children surpassed the 
half-bloods, and the half-bloods the 
three-quarter bloods; (5) on all four 
intelligence tests at all grade levels the 
measures of central tendency of the 
1.Q. distributions show the whites sur- 
passing the Negroes by a range from 
24 points in Grade I, to .5 point in 
Grade VIII; (6) the median I.Q.’s ac- 
cording to the Short Scale of the Pint- 
ner-Patterson Performance Tests were 
whites, 108.2; Six Nation Indians, 
107.5; Japanese, 104.7; Indians of 
Southern Ontario, 96.3; and Chinese, 
94.4—all surpassed the Negroes in 
school achievement as evidenced by 
the median scores in arithmetic, spell- 
ing, reading and language usage, the 
Negro score being only 87.1 per cent 
of that of the whites. 

Without doubt, a very creditable 
study has been completed. One factor 
enhancing its interest and value is that 
it is certainly one of the most scien- 
tifically prosecuted studies of the 
status of the colored minority in an 
American nation other than _ the 
United States. The historical back- 
ground of Kent County Negroes is no 
doubt quite authentic, yet this reader 
must admit that it appears to have 
been used more to dramatize the early 
Negro’s status in Canada and his for- 
tunes, than as a valid basis for com- 
paring the Canadian Negro and the 
Southern Negro in the United States. 
A study of this import could have 
profitably omitted much of the de- 
tailed description of the abject status 
of the Southern Negro (shameful as 
it is and has been), and devoted the 
space to a more detailed picture of the 
sociological status of the present-day 
Canadian Negro. In fact, many as- 
sumptions are weakened because of the 
fact that they are derived from argu- 
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ments revealing more what the United 
States does not do, than what Canada 
does, for the general social up-grading 
of its colored minority. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Tanser 
selected Southern United States to 
compare to any extent with Canada, 
when discussing environmental influ- 
ences affecting the Negro. Any his- 
torical, sociological, psychological, or 
biological consideration should have 
informed the author that the Canadian 
social structure and background has 
more elements comparable to those of 
neighboring Mid-Western and West- 
ern States, than the Southern States. 
In an analysis of his mixed school en- 
vironment he could have found com- 
parable mixed school conditions next 
door in Michigan, which would have 
yielded more profitable conclusions, 
than when comparing Canadian mixed 
schools with Southern segregated 
schools, Negro migrants to Michigan, 
Ohio, and Canada have the same slav- 
ery background, and investigators of 
the similar mixed school environment 
of the neighboring Mid-Western states, 
as well as in the South, have found 
many Negro educands with I.Q.s par- 
allelling even the superior white chil- 
dren. Findings revealing the very low 
achievement scores of even the bright- 
er Canadian Negroes compared with 
the white, definitely puts the “burden 
of proof” upon Canadian school au- 
thorities. One rightfully expects an 
author, who is a Superintendent of 
Schools, to give some explanation of 
the lowly status of Canadian Negro 
educands. It is not enough merely to 
state that the superior environment of 
Canada with its low mental and 
achievement scores of Negroes, refutes 
the argument of those who credit the 
pronounced differences between col- 
ored and white educands in the South, 
to the unfavorable environment of 
Southern Negroes. In light of the find- 
ings of W. W. Clark in Los Angeles, 
and Patterson in New York City, et 
al., reporting no significant difference 
between the scores of white and Negro 
testees, the superintendent-author 
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should have faced the challenge, and 
at least advanced a hypothesis regard- 
ing what Canada can and should do to 
improve the status of its colored edu- 
cands. He must certainly be familiar 
with the true significance and merely 
indicative value of I.Q. scores. 

Also, investigators in the United 
States generally agree that mental dif- 
ferentials are of a more inter-racial 
than intra-racial character. The fourth 
finding by Dr. Tanser, cited above, is 
annoying—the greater the proportion 
of Negro blood the lower the score on 
“every test.” Validity of that finding 
is certainly questioned and will con- 
tinue so, until the author employs 
more scientific instruments for deter- 
mining quarter-blood, half-blood, and 
three-quarter blood Negroes, than lo- 
cal marriage records. 

Finally, the reviewer desires to di- 
rect attention to two contrasting ver- 
bal pictures. The author states that, 
“ .. social and economic conditions of 
Negro life in Washington . . . finds no 
parallel] in Kent County, Ontario. He 
may attend the white man’s church, 
he intermingles quite freely with 
whites at public concerts, he may sit 
in any seat in the public theaters, he 
may ride side by side with the white 
man in any public conveyance, he may 
enter and be served in any public hotel 
and restaurant, he may own property 
in any part of the city or county... 
in short, he enjoys the same privileges 
as any other Canadian citizen, and 
certainly is not subjected to the pro- 
nounced colour prejudices which un- 
doubtedly still prevail in many parts 
of the United States, particularly in 
the South.” Dr. Charles H. Wesley, an 
eminent American historian, who trav- 
eled and studied social conditions in 
Canada, in Chapter VII of The Negro 
in the Americas, states “. . . the Ne- 
gro people in Canada form an un- 
noticed and powerless minority. Scat- 
tered through the towns and living in 
isolated districts the masses seem to 
be existing on unsatisfactory economic 
and social standards. Their children 
look forward to coming to the United 
States where wider opportunities seem 


to be offered for their abilities, or to 
remaining without these advantages in 
a limited community. There is no 
doubt that prejudice and discrimina- 
tion are subtle and deep-rooted in 
Canada, but racial friction has not 
broken into the open. Without laws 
and without active pressure, Canada 
has prevented an advance of its Negro 
population on any similar scale with 
the Negro population in the United 
States. ... With all the disabilities to 
which he is heir on this continent, the 
most satisfactory progress, and the 
best status of the Negro group as a 
whole is found in the United States 
rather than in Canada.” Even the 
author must admit that the later de- 
scription of Canadian environmental 
motives and controls is more con- 
sonant with his test findings than is 
his own description. At least Dr. Tan- 
ser’s scientifically produced findings, 
creditable to him, should challenge 
Canada to improve a condition which 
Wesley witnessed, and Tanser’s find- 
ings show need of improvement if the 
educands tested are to become credita- 
ble Canadian citizens in the future. 
If the publication serves to hasten re- 
forms and improvements of the Cana- 
dian Negro’s social status, including a 
brighter educational outlook for the 
Negro educands, future historians will 
laud the author’s work. 
Euus O. Knox 


Behind God’s Back? 


This is an unusually good account 
of one of the trans-Africa junkets 
which have become quite popular in 
recent years. Mr. Farson and his wife 
(who joined him on the East Coast 
after he had covered South Africa) 
made the exciting and difficult trip by 
car across the African continent from 
Tanganyika on the East to the Cam- 
eroons on the West. For some seven 
months Mr. Farson was knocking 
about in the dark continent, in the 
period just prior to the outbreak of 
the war. He saw much, understood the 


* Negley Farson, Behind God’s Back. New 
Yok: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. Pp. 
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implications of most of what he saw 
and heard, and presents his narrative 
in a simple, direct and entertaining 
style. 

Mr. Farson is an excellent reporter. 
While he presents in this volume what 
is essentially a travel diary, Mr. Far- 
son was clearly more interested in so- 
cial forces, institutions, policies and 
human relations than in the more 
spectacular (and conventional) ac- 
counts of the dangerous wild animals, 
the naked and savage people, the weird 
rites and dances which usually fill the 
pages of the African travelogue. Far- 
son’s book is undoubtedly the best 
popular account of African conditions 
since Huxley’s Africa View. 

Mr. Farson wastes little sympathy 

on the business man and trader in 
Africa. He presents, rather, an apolo- 
gia for the colonial official. He feels 
that the colonial official, especially in 
the British colonies, has a professional 
pride in his job of protecting the na- 
tive against the devices of the trader 
and the settler. The author sailed away 
from Africa with a well-developed pro- 
English bias. He had no doubt that 
the English were doing a great job in 
administering their African territories 
for the benefit of their native inhabi- 
tants. As he puts his conclusions: 
I believe that it is under the Englishman 
that the native will have the best chance of 
progress in Africa. . . . The British moral 
attitude towards their African holdings and 
protectorates is above any except minor 
criticisms, 


The chapters on Southwest and 
South Africa are especially absorbing. 
Mr. Farson presents a vivid account of 
conditions, people and attitudes in the 
former German Southwest Africa, now 
mandated to The Union of South 
Africa. He describes the voortrekkers, 
the Boers of this area “who don’t count 
the blacks as human.” He describes in 
some detail the Nazi allegiance of the 
large German population in this terri- 
tory which alone in Africa can be 
referred to as a “European country 
—with native appendages,” since the 


proportion of white to black is higher 


here than anywhere else on the conti- 
nent. What Mr. Farson calls the “tol- 
erance” of the Boer of Southwest and 
South Africa toward the Nazi Ger- 
mans may really be Boer sympathy 
with Nazi ideology. 

Farson devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the plight of the native African, 
the “Black diamonds! The most over- 
taxed man in Africa!” for whom he 
has much concern. He presents the 
interesting speculation that the atti- 
tude of the white man towards the 
native is based on fear: “you may do 
anything you like to him, but he is 
still there—by the millions.” The na- 
tive, observes Farson, who can taunt 
the white man with “You had the 
Bible—and we had the land; now we 
have the Bible—and you have the 
land,” shames the white man by his 
very presence, his capacity for suf- 
fering, his vitality and his faith that 
one day things must come out all right 
for him. By his very presence the black 
man has made the white do mean 
things, demean himself, and the white 
man hates him for it. 

Mr. Farson presents quite graphic- 
ally the three broad types of white 
man’s life in Africa: (1) The Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, Togoland, the Camer- 
oons and French Equatorial Africa 
where cultivation is largely controlled 
by natives, and where whites are only 
government officials or business em- 
ployees, and where there is no settle- 
ment. This, says Farson, is exploita- 
tion, not colonisation. (2) The Belgian 
Congo, which is just “one vast, Big 
Business concern,” which is being ex- 
ploited and developed by four huge 
business concerns. (3) The “white 
man’s” countries, such as Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika and Southwest Africa, where 
white settlers have come and where the 
conflict between native and white in- 
terests is sharpest. 

One of the best chapters in the book 
is that dealing with party politics in 
South Africa. Here Mr. Farson has 
grasped the complex motivations of 
the South African nationalists, the op- 
portunism of the nationalist leaders, 
their anti-semitism, racialism and 
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their susceptibility to Nazi propa- 


ganda. 

As Mr. Farson moved up the East 
Coast of Africa, game, big and little, 
which apparently Mr. Farson likes to 
see as well as shoot, began to compete 
with social analysis. He has caught 
the bitter economic conflict between 
the natives and white settlers of East 
Africa, however, and the increasing 
competition between the white settlers 
and their dangerous rivals, the Asiat- 
ics. He was taken in somewhat by 
the show put on for him by the native 
administration in Uganda, which is 
more window-dressing than Mr. Far- 
son suspects. There are some minor 
inaccuracies here and there, such as 
misspelling the name of Peter Koin- 
ange (Farson spelled it “Kornange’’), 
but these are not very damaging. 

If the reader takes some of Mr. 
Farson’s more serious conclusions as 
purely impressionistic, as they obvi- 
ously are in fact, this volume will 
prove both entertaining and educa- 
tional. 

RALPH J. BUNCHE 
Dept. of Political Science 
Howard University 


Capstone of Negro Education’ 


An adequate historical account of 
the development of Howard Univer- 
sity has been a long time in the mak- 
ing. One of the first actions of the 
Board of Trustees of the newly 
founded institution was to appoint a 
committee to write its history. Now, 
upon the 75th anniversary of the uni- 
versity, the first detailed chronicle of 
its development appears. 

Professor Dyson sets as his aim the 
presentation of a “narrative factual 
history” of Howard University. In the 
accomplishment of this aim he has 
been eminently successful. Here, in a 
volume of 31 chapters and some 550 
pages, is a detailed and practically 

*Walter Dyson, Howard University: The 
Capstone of Negro Education (With sub- 
title: A History: 1867-1940) Washington, 


D.C.: The Graduate School, Howard Uni- 
versity. 1941. Pp. 553 +. xvi. 
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complete factual story of the devel- 
opment of what is perhaps the out- 
standing institution of higher educa- 
tion primarily for Negroes in the 
world. 

Here are facts about the origin of 
Howard University—an institution 
envisaged by the founders as an inter- 
racial university “for the education of 
youth in the arts and sciences.” Here 
are facts about General Howard—his 
early life, his career, his philosophy. 
Here are facts about the close and 
continued relationship of Howard Uni- 
versity and the Federal Government, a 
relationship which extends back to the 
very beginnings of the institution, and 
which is unique because Howard is 
the only privately controlled institu- 
tion which is supported in large meas- 
ure by the Federal Government. Here 
are facts concerning the faculty—its 
place in university affairs, its salaries, 
its level of training, its outstanding 
members. Here are facts concerning 
the administrative officers, the presi- 
dents and deans—their ambitions, 
their accomplishments, their failures. 
Here are facts concerning finances— 
the story of development from an in- 
come of $93,000 in 1867 to $1,427,000 
in 1937. Here are facts concerning the 
physical expansion of the institution 
from a $150,000 site, “which was for- 
merly a slave plantation” in 1867, to 
an impressive modern plant valued in 
1937 at more than 8 million dollars. 
Here are facts about each of the divi- 
sions of the university: medicine, law, 
liberal arts, religion, and graduate 
school—their development, their cur- 
ricula, their objectives, their teachers 
and administrative officers. It is all 
here, the story of Howard University, 
detailed, carefully documented. One 
has the feeling that here is a job of 
documentation that need not be done 
again, so thoroughly has it been done 
by Professor Dyson. 

The volume is exceptionally well 
printed and bound. It is copiously 
footnoted, contains numerous photo- 
graphs of campus scenes and personal- 
ities, is well indexed, and includes an 
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extensive bibliography—the list of his- 
tories of Negro colleges being espe- 
cially valuable. 

There are, inevitably, weaknesses. 
One looks in vain for a discussion of 
the growth of the university in terms 
of student enrollment and in terms of 
the quality and preparation of stu- 
dents. A listing of the publications of 
faculty members would have been a 
helpful addition to the volume, for 
this scholarly activity is one of the 
significant facts about the institution. 
One feels that the space given to de- 
tails such as the teaching schedules of 
instructors in the School of Music, 
and the visit of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
to the campus, is out of proportion to 
the importance of these items. There 
are occasional errors (but these are 
indeed infrequent) as for example, the 
statement that the dismissal of cer- 
tain faculty members in 1925 was due 
to “war hysteria”. Some of Professor 
Dyson’s conclusions, in the opinion of 
the present reviewer, are not entirely 
warranted. The assertion, for example, 
that “Howard University of the future 
will of necessity be a graduate school” 
may be an entirely accurate predic- 
tion, but it is a speculative prediction 
rather than a conclusion that grows 
out of the historical development of 
the university. Above all, however, one 
regrets that Professor Dyson did not 
include in his objectives an interpre- 
tation of the significance of Howard 
University, both as a national institu- 
tion of higher education and as the 
outstanding university for Negroes. 

_ This history of Howard University 
18 an exceptionally valuable volume 
which will be useful to students of 
Negro education and cherished by all 
Howard folk. Both Professor Dyson 
and Howard University are to be con- 
gratulated upon its issuance. 

Martin D. JENKINS 


No Bed of Roses? 
This is the story of success achieved 


*W. C. Handy, Father of the Blues, An 
Autobiography. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1941, Pp, 317, 


“the hard way.” It is also the story of 
the evolution of dance music from 
stomping to a fiddle to rug-cutting to 
the rhythm of a swing band. This 
story is told by one who played an 
important part in the contribution 
Negroes have made to this phase of 
our American life. 

William Christopher Handy was 
born in a log cabin in Florence, Ala- 
bama, in 1873, and learned early the 
lesson of having to work hard for even 
the bare necessities of life. His father 
was a minister who believed, along 
with most people of his time, that 
musicians were the lowest kind of peo- 
ple. Young Handy came to realize this 
when, after a long period of saving 
from his slight earnings, he bought 
and happily brought home a shining 
guitar. His irate father immediately 
made him exchange this “devil’s play- 
thing” for a dictionary, and made him 
take organ lessons so that he could 
play sacred music instead. Fortu- 
nately for Handy his school teacher 
was an ardent vocalist who sought to 
have his pupils also learn to sing. The 
only instrument used in the singing 
classes was a pitch pipe. This fact 
probably had much to do toward giv- 
ing Handy the ability to recognize 
notes in man-made as well as nature’s 
sounds, also to remember tunes which 
led to his later successes and failures. 

In spite of frequent discouragements 
Handy learned to play the guitar and 
the cornet, and after a period of 
teaching and working in factories he 
spent many years as a cornetist with 
minstrel shows. Later he settled in 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, where he dis- 
covered the blues while listening to 
the music being played by three dishev- 
eled Negro boys playing a battered 
guitar, a mandolin, and a worn-out 
bass violin. He went to Memphis 
where he wrote the Memphis Blues as 
a campaign tune for a local election 
in 1909. Handy was tricked into sell- 
ing his song cheaply by two white 
dealers who made large profits out of 
the venture. He recouped his losses 
later when he wrote and published the 
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St. Louis Blues. From that period to 
the present W. C. Handy’s life has 
been filled with enough misfortunes to 
have baffled many another man, but 
he wouldn’t “go sour” but struck back 
to finally gain fame and some degree 
of fortune. 

The life story of W. C. Handy is 
remarkable but in the telling of it the 
book tends to duplicate the ups and 
downs of his career. It is edited by 
Arna Bontemps who can lay claim to 
having produced some good books of 
his own. It is therefore hard to under- 
stand why there are so many gaps in 
the story, or why many vital elements 
in Handy’s life were glossed over. The 
book opens with the flowery style of 
a Western novel but thereafter reverts 
to a drastically changed style and to 
leaping about in relating the many 
incidents of his life. There is an un- 
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explained use of unrelated anecdotes 
and jokes which at times almost en- 
tirely fill some of the chapters. 

In spite of these faults the book is 
well worth reading for its lessons of 
the pitfalls which lie in the path of 
success. W. C. Handy did not come 
this far through life oblivious of the 
prejudices and vices of colored and 
white persons. His methods of dealing 
with tight situations give many sug- 
gestions which can prove to be help- 
ful today. His description of minstrel 
shows are authentic and interesting. 
He also describes his methods of com- 
posing and includes illustrations of 
both the music and lyrics of some of 
his works. 

T. Epwarps Davis 
Junior Educationist 

U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A. Selected General Trends, 1932-1942 
WALTER G. DANIEL 


INCE ITS INITIAL APPEARANCE IN 
APRIL 1932, a section on current 
trends and events has been an integral 
part of the JouRNAL. As news and facts 
have been reported, certain trends 
have become apparent in the develop- 
ment of the education of Negroes. It 
is the purpose of the writer to pre- 
sent at this time a few, selected, gen- 
eral trends that indicate forward steps 
or progress based on the news and ob- 
servations recently reported. 

Writing and publications concern- 
ing educational problems are increas- 
ing and provide opportunities for the 
spread of information on the Negro 
in more objective ways. Since the ap- 
pearance of the JouRNAL, there have 
come into existence the Quarterly 
Review of Higher Education among 
Negroes at Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, Phylon at Atlanta University, 
and the Wilberforce University Quar- 
terly at Wilberforce University. These 
efforts show that some higher institu- 
tions are seeking to serve a function 
in addition to instruction. Other in- 
stitutions have developed magazines 
more limited in scope, appeal, and 
variety of contributors. Hampton In- 
stitute, however, has found it neces- 
sary to discontinue the publication of 
the Southern Workman, Two maga- 
zines Of a somewhat popular char- 
acter were launched. The National 
Education Outlook among Negroes, 
however, has now been suspended. The 
Negro History Bulletin published by 
the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History has grown in use- 
fulness so as to take its place with the 
Journal of Negro History founded by 
the same organization. 

Striking evidence of the increased 
amount of writing on the Negro has 
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been presented in the annual articles 
of Professor Ellis O. Knox dealing 
with the Negro as a subject for re- 
search presented in partial fulfillment 
of requirements for higher degrees.* 
Over the period from 1933 to 1940 the 
number of masters’ and doctors’ 
theses on topics incident to the Negro 
has increased from 76 to 237 or 312 
percent. There are no signs of cessa- 
tion of this interest. 

Teachers and administrators in 
Negro schools have strengthened their 
organized efforts through reorganizing, 
extending, and intensifying their vari- 
ous programs. The two leading groups 
in national scope and influence have 
changed their names. The National 
Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools has become the American 
Teachers Association. The Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes replaced the As- 
sociation of Colleges for Negro 
Youth and launched upon a compre- 
hensive program. The writer feels that 
it is at present the most influential 
body among Negroes for the making 
of educational policy. The number of 
separate organizations for specialized 
groups has increased. In addition to 
those existing for college women, par- 
ents and teachers, academic deans and 
registrars, women personnel workers, 
and land-grant college executives, the 
last decade produced organizations for 
college social science teachers, lan- 
guage teachers in colleges, deans and 
advisers to men, business officers of 
schools, for the promotion of dramatic 
and speech arts, of honorary scholastic 


1 Bllis O. Knox, The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research in 1940. JouURNAL OF 
Neoro Epucation. 10:45-57, Ap 1941. 
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college groups, and a conference on the 
problems of Negro adult education. 
Many state teachers’ association re- 
vived their memberships in the fight 
for equalizing teachers’ salaries. 

The use of legal processes has be- 
come an effective means of improving 
educational facilities for Negroes. 
Negroes have organized for purposes 
of Congressional lobbying, notably 
in support of a bill for Federal aid in 
financing the educational program of 
the states. Their criticism resulted in 
the revising the language of earlier 
proposals and strengthening the forces 
for favorable testimony at hearings. 
Professor Ransom’s contribution to a 
section on Education and the Law as 
a part of the JourNaL’s presentation 
of current news and events? shows 
that cases have been brought to the 
courts in Florida, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Missouri, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. The 
seven states of Missouri, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Oklahoma, and Tennessee have legis- 
lation providing for partial financing 
of the education of Negroes in grad- 
uate and professional schools outside 
of these states. A most tangible result 
has been the increase in teachers’ 
salaries, and in some cases equaliza- 
tion is being achieved. There has been 
an enlargement of the programs of 
several state colleges to include grad- 
uate instruction, and a few cases 
limited professional instruction in 
journalism, law, and library service. 

Negroes are participating more 
freely in the supervision and ad- 
ministration of education. They have 
been appointed to principalships in 
Cleveland, Chicago, New York, and to 
school and library boards in Chicago 
and Cleveland. Ten Negroes are serv- 
ing in supervisory capacities in South- 
ern state departments of education. In 
Virginia, especially, tradition has been 
broken by placing Negroes in posi- 


* This section began in January 1938 and 
has appeared two or three times yearly since. 
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tions customarily occupied by whites. 
In recent years members of the race 
have ben elected as the president of a 
private Baptist college, academic and 
personnel deans in another private in- 
stitution, principals of high schools in 
Richmond and Lynchburg. 

Most of the recently chosen Negro 
college executives are persons with 
educational experience and advanced 
educational training. For many years 
only ministers of the gospel were con- 
sidered eligible for vacant presiden- 
tial chairs in colleges for Negroes. This 
fact is not so surprising when one un- 
derstands that the faculties of the 
private schools were usually listed as 
missionaries by the denominational 
boards which provided support and 
control. Now educational workers con- 
stitute an aggressive profession. The 
white presidents of Talladega, Fisk, 
and Hampton and the Negro presi- 
dents of Atlanta, Alabama A. & M., 
Edward Waters, Morgan State, Okla- 
homa State, Southern, Virginia Union, 
Philander Smith, Shaw, Clark, More- 
house, Tuskegee, Fort Valley, Lincoln 
(Missouri), Coppin Normal, Stowe 
and Gammon Theological are holders 
of the doctor’s degree. 

There has been an increase in the 
quality of Negro education. This is 
implied by the raising of standards 
and the meeting of objective criteria 
of rating agencies. At the time of pre- 
paring this section for the first issue 
of the JourNAL, two colleges had been 
given an “A” rating by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and three or four by other re- 
gional groups. Now thirty-three col- 
leges have received the unconditional 
rating of some regional association and 
two of them appear on the approved 
list of the Association of American 
Universities. Twenty other institu- 
tions have the conditional (or “B”) 
rating of the Southern Association. 
Twelve colleges offer the master’s de- 
gree in course. Most of these have be- 
gun graduate instruction in recent 
years. 
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Negroes are finding it fruitful to 
participate actively and normally in 
general educational bodies. A person 
of color has been repeatedly elected a 
vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers and serves in his 
area without reference to race. Ne- 
groes have served on important com- 
mittees or commissions such as the 
various advisory committees of the 
American Youth Commission. Out of 
joint committee activities of the 
Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association 
and the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes grew the recommendations 
that ultimately led to the appropriate 
inclusion of the Negro in the investi- 
gations conducted by the American 
Youth Commission. 

Paralleling the increase of Negro 
representation in important bodies has 
been the enunciation of principles and 
policies affecting minorities. The De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
N.E.A. passed a formal resolution op- 
posing the extension of separate 
schools for the races. The American 
Library Association has voted to meet 
in no places where Negroes cannot at- 
tend sessions and has maintained its 
position following some Southern pres- 
sure to revise it. The National Con- 
ference on Social Work moved its 
convention in order to avoid restric- 
tions on the housing and freedom of 
participation of its colored members. 

Policies and next steps in the edu- 
cational program for Negroes are be- 
ing derived from comprehensive sur- 
veys and investigations. This develop- 
ment has taken two desirable lines of 
direction. First, Negro institutions are 
included in selected schools for general 
surveys such as the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards and 
the Teachers’ Education Commission. 
Until recently Negro schools have been 
omitted in general state and national 
studies. Second, special investigations 
have been made on the Negro and his 
educational status in such a way as to 


make available a large mass of data, 
significant interpretations and _ perti- 
nent recommendations. Among the 
most important of these are the study 
of the Negro in America sponsored by 
the Carnegie Corporation, the series of 
special publications on the Negro of 
the American Youth Commission un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, the Survey of 
Negro Higher Education nearing com- 
pletion by the United States Office of 
Education, the Secondary School 
Study of the Association of Colleges 
made possible by General Education 
and Secondary Schools for Negroes 
Board funds. Other useful studies com- 
pleted and reported upon in some form 
dealt with the Negro College Grad- 
uate, the Negro’s Church, the Negro 
Professional Man and His Commu- 
nity, A Survey of Negro White Collar 
and Skilled Workers, A National Sur- 
vey of Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes. 

Negro schools have reached a re- 
spectable chronological age and have 
been celebrating this attainment. 
Cheyney claims to be the oldest Ne- 
gro College and celebrated a centen- 
nial in 1937. Many other colleges and 
the Negro schools of the District of 
Columbia have celebrated seventy- 
fifth anniversaries. It is heartening to 
note that this ripening of age is accom- 
panied by the raising of standards and 
the reenforcing of techniques. In the 
light of these selected trends, we can 
look forward to the next ten years 
with some confidence, even in a war- 
torn world. Perhaps it is not too much 
to hope that the reconstruction of the 
world after the present war may begin 
a development more worthy of cele- 
bration than our current rejoicings 
over the progress since the reconstruc- 
tion period in the United States. 

The Cheyney State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, has been notified 
since preparation of this article that it 
has been approved by the American 
Teachers College Association, and is 
welcomed as a new member. 
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Section B: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


Rural Education “Marches On” 


HE 1942 YEARBOOK: “GUIDANCE IN 
THE Rurau ScHoou” was ready for 
distribution February 22, 1942. 


7 RuraL EpucaTion PRoGRAM AT 
San Francisco, CauirorniA, Frs- 
RUARY 22-25, 1942, consisted of lunch- 
eon conferences, joint sessions with 
allied organizations, panel discussions, 
formal addresses, and discussions 
based upon such addresses. The De- 
partment of Rural Education (at its 
annual meeting) gave serious consid- 
eration to such vital topics as: Ad- 
justment of Rural Schools to Present 
Needs, The Rural School of Tomor- 
row, The Contribution of Rural Peo- 
ple to the American Way of Life, 
Organizing and Financing School 
Transportation, The Place of the 
Rural School in the National De- 
fense Program. Among those con- 
tributing to the program were: John 
W. Studebaker, U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education; Howard A. Dawson, Di- 
rector of Rural Service (N.E.A.) ; Wil- 
lis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Frank W. 
Cyr, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
President of the Department of Rural 
Education; Roscoe Pulliam, President 
Southern Illinois Normal University; 
J. R. Jewell, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon; A. C. 
Lambert, Professor of Educational 
Administration, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Utah. 


HE “FREEDOM’S PEOPLE” SERIES 

Broapcast told of Negro contribu- 
tions to agriculture and industry (Jan- 
uary 18, 1942, 12:30 to 1:00 p.m. 
ES.T.). “Freedom’s People,” spon- 
sored by a national advisory commit- 
tee with which the U. S. Office of 
Education cooperates, tells the story 
of Negro participation in all phases 
of American life. This particular 


broadcast in the series was devoted to 
the work of Negroes in such fields as 
agriculture, industry, mining, ship- 
ping, domestic work, and railroading. 
A. Philip Randolph, national labor 
leader, speaking from Chicago, de- 
scribed the increasingly important role 
of Negroes as welders, riveters, ma- 
chine operators, and other skilled 
workers in war supply industries. The 
Southernaires, Negro quartet, famous 
on the radio and concert stage, sang 
several numbers. Dramatized scenes 
reported the work of T. M. Campbell 
and J. B. Pierce (first Negro agricul- 
tural extension agents appointed by 
the Department of Agriculture) and 
their influence on farming practices in 
the South. Representing Negro agri- 
cultural youth, Henry Revels, the na- 
tional president of the New Farmers 
of America, spoke briefly.? 


HE RurAt NEWSLETTER OF JANU- 
Ary 24, 1942, under the usual title 
“Farm and Village Schcols,” with Bel- 
mont Farley, Director of Public Rela- 
tions (N.E.A.) as editor, has issued 
another newsletter containing many 
items of interest pertaining to rural 
life and education. Pertinent and cur- 
rent material is gathered in brief para- 
graphs under the following topics: 
Schools Go to War, Farm Women and 
the War, Rural Educators at San 
Francisco, Shortage of Teachers, The 
Textbook Outlook, Education for Il- 
literates, Back to the School, Learning 
the Ways of Democracy, Diet and the 
War, 4-H Club Support, Saving for 
Victory, Schools and the 1940 Census. 
Students of rural life will find it 
both interesting and profitable to read 
these periodically-issued letters, They 
may be obtained (free) by writing to 


*The Rosenwald Fund and the Southern 
Education Foundation have made _ funds 
available for this “series.’ The NBC and 
stations of its red network contribute broad- 
casting facilities, 
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N.E.A. Headquarters. At the end of 

this latest letter, Mr. Farley makes 

the following appeal: 

WHAT ARE THE RURAL SCHOOLS 
DOING TO HELP WIN THE WAR? 


If your school is engaged in an outstanding 
program of aid to the war effort, tell Farm 
and Village Schools about it. What we are 
doing makes a more effective story than 
what we ought to do. 

Send your story to Farm and Village Schools, 
Office of Public Relations, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


HE COMMITTEE ON RuvraAu LIFB 

(whose work we have previously 
reported upon in this Section?) has 
recently inaugurated a Rural Educa- 
tion Series of leaflets devoted to per- 
sistent problems of schools in rural 
areas. The introductory bulletin of 
this series which was prepared by 
Meredith W. Darlington, deals with 
The Education of Rural Teachers in 
Service. For the information of our 
readers we quote from the Commit- 
tee’s Press Release concerning the 
bulletin: 
Two present influences make this problem 
of education-on-the-job acute for all teachers 
at this time and especially so for the 300,000 
teachers in small rural schools of the one-to- 
four-teacher type. The first of these forces 
is the steady up-grading of professional 
preparation now being required by the 
various states, many of which have already 
raised the standards for certification from 
one or two years of collegiate study to four 
years and the possession of a bachelor’s 
degree. Salaries, however, have not increased 
proportionately with these new require- 
ments. In a recent survey by the National 
Education Association, the average income 
of teachers in one-room rural schools was 
found to be less than $700 a year, and that of 
grade teachers in town and village schools 
below $1,100 annually. Under such economic 
pressure rural teachers are unable to accumu- 
late savings for institutional attendance and 
hundreds are resorting to a pay-as-you-go 
practice of study while in service. This 
situation has obvious advantages in the way 





*See: JournaL or Necro Epvucation, 
10:247-9, Ap 1940, and 10:114-20, Ja 1941. 


of close relationship between theory and 
practice, but colleges, for the most part, 
have failed to capitalize these advantages. 

Realizing these facts, The Committee on 
Rural Education recently inaugurated a 
project for the experimental development of 
a Field Service Course in Rural Education 
at the State Teachers College in Kirksville, 
Missouri. Here a special instructor is em- 
ployed to work with selected rural teachers 
of four counties who have enrolled volun- 
tarily in a practical professional course 
organized in terms of their immediate teach- 
ing problems and directly applied to the 
daily classroom activities of their schools. 
Final results of this demonstration are not 
yet available, but enough has been realized 
during its first year of trial to show signifi- 
cant achievement over the more formal 
theoretical courses commonly provided by 
the Extension Departments of state teachers 
colleges and liberal arts institutions. 

The leaflet by Mr. Darlington, mentioned 
above, reports the organization and tech- 
niques of a similar course developed for the 
past two years in two counties of Nebraska 
(Jefferson and Lancaster) and associated 
with the State University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln. Mr. Darlington, who had personal 
charge of this project, conducted it some- 
what on the basis of a workshop activity, 
with most of the teachers of both counties 
enrolled. Meetings were held on Saturday 
mornings about ten times a year in each 
county with the county superintendents par- 
ticipating actively. The program began by 
having each group of teachers list and 
analyze the teaching problems of their 
schools. These practical problems then be- 
came the basis of the extension course. 

This in-service rural education program 
in Nebraska is still in the initial stage, but 
enough has already been accomplished to 
indicate the great value of functional courses 
of this type as contrasted with the more 
formal conventional instruction commonly 
offered in this field. Encouraged by these 
preliminary gains the Committee on Rural 
Education has made this report by Mr. 
Darlington available to all persons in- 
terested, and will be glad to cooperate 
further with state teachers colleges and other 
institutions desirous of undertaking similar 
field courses in their own areas. 
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Section C: Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education of Negroes 1941-1942 


MARTIN D. JENKINS 


HE JOURNAL PRESENTS ANNUALLY? 
4 IN THIS SECTION a survey of sta- 
tistics of registration and graduation 
in institutions for the higher education 
of Negroes. In November 1941, the ap- 
proximately 115 institutions thought 
to be offering work on the college level 
were requested to provide information 
relative to (1) the number of college 
students enrolled during the fall term, 
1941-1942; (2) total number of de- 
gree graduates (A.B. and B.S.) during 


*The tabulations were made by Miss 
Constance Rhetta, an assistant provided by 
the NYA. 


the entire school year, 1940-1941, in- 
cluding the summer session; and (3) 
freshman enrollments during the fall 
terms of both 1940-1941 and 1941- 
1942. Similar data for graduate stu- 
dents were requested of the 12 insti- 
tutions offering graduate work, except 
that the enrollment figure for the en- 
tire school year 1940-1941 includes 
the summer session enrollment. 

The statistics presented here in- 
clude both full-time and part-time 
resident college students, but exclude 
students in extension and summer 
school courses and those in profession- 
al schools (medicine, law, theology, 
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etc.). The enrollment figures on which 
most of the computations are based 
(i.e., sex distribution, etc.) are those 
for the fall term. Enrollment for this 
term is, of course, a great deal less 
than that for the entire school year. 
Attention is further called to the fact 
that the item “Graduates 1940-1941” 
includes those graduates who were 
awarded degrees at the end of the 
1941 summer session. This will ac- 
count for the apparent discrepancies 
between the figures given here and 
those which appear in the biennial re- 
port of the United States Office of 
Education. The latter tabulation in- 
cludes enrollment data for the entire 
school year and graduates as of the 
year ending June 30. The present sur- 
vey does not include the non-separate 
colleges and universities of the North 
in which several thousand Negro stu- 
dents are enrolled. 

The data for each institution were 
furnished by the registrar or by any 
equivalent administrative _ officer. 
There is some evidence that, in a few 
instances, the statistics have been in- 
accurately reported. This factor, 
which is an inescapable weakness of 
questionnaire data, probably does not 
seriously affect, the accuracy of the 
total compilation. 

Returns were received from 91 in- 
stitutions offering undergraduate work 
and from 10 of the 11 institutions 
which offer work on the graduate level. 
A smaller number of returns was re- 
ceived this year than last, possibly 
due to the hesitancy of some institu- 
tions to report a decline in enrollment. 
Most of the non-reporting institutions, 
however, are small non-accredited col- 
leges. It is estimated that these non- 
reporting institutions altogether have 
enrolled approximately 2,800 students 
and that they have approximately 400 
graduates per year. Consequently, the 
data presented here include almost 95 
per cent of the total undergraduate 
enrollment in institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes and ap- 
proximately the same percentage of 
the total number of graduates. 
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UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT 


Total Enrollment, Fall Term, 1941. 
—Ninety-one institutions report a to- 
tal enrollment of 37,410 resident un- 
dergraduate students as of the fall 
term 1941-1942. (Cf. Table I, Column 
1.) When this figure is corrected to 
include the non-reporting institutions 
it appears that the total fall term en- 
rollment of all institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes was 
slightly above 41,000 resident stu- 
dents. 

The total enrollment (as of the fall 
term) increased from 37,051 students 
in 1940 to 37,225 students in 1941 in 
the 89 institutions for which data are 
available for both years, a net gain of 
less than 0.5 per cent. Thus the de- 
celerating increase in total enrollment 
which has been observed over the past 
few years continues. It may confident- 
ly be predicted that next year’s statis- 
tics will reveal a loss in total enroll- 
ment. A loss in enrollment is reported 
by 44 of the 89 institutions, by 15 of 
the 35 public institutions and by 29 
of the 54 private institutions. Further, 
a loss in total freshman enrollment and 
in total male enrollment is reported. 

The general enrollment figure ap- 
pears to be much more favorable in 
higher institutions for Negroes than in 
American colleges and universities 
generally. Walters? reports that en- 
rollment of full-time students in 
American colleges and universities is 
9.16 per cent less than a year ago. 
This condition is without doubt due 
in part, at least, to the fact that em- 
ployment opportunities which have 
developed out of the war situation 
have not been as widely available to 
Negroes as to white persons. 

Distribution of Students by Sex.— 
The total enrollment (91 institutions) 
includes 14,726 male students and 
22,593 female students.* The respec- 


tive percentages are 39.4 and 60.6. 


*Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Regis- 
tration in American Universities & Col- 
leges,” School and Society, 54:539, 1941. 

*Two institutions did not report the sex 
distribution of their total enrollment. 
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From 1936 to 1939 the sex distribution 
of total enrollment remained practi- 
cally constant at 43 per cent male and 
57 per cent female. Last year the pro- 
portion of males dropped to 42 per 
cent and this year there is a still fur- 
ther decrease to 39.4 per cent. There 
is every reason to believe that this 
trend of a decreased proportion of 
male students will continue and that 
consequently in the immediate future 
the colleges may look forward to an 
even larger proportion of female stu- 
dents on their campuses. This fact has 
large significance especially for. the 
guidance programs of the colleges 
since it is apparent that more women 
must be prepared to enter occupations 
traditionally reserved largely for men. 

Analysis of the statistics of regis- 
tration of the 89 institutions for which 
data are available for both years re- 
veals that the male enrollment de- 
creased 6.0 per cent while the female 
enrollment increased 5.0 per cent over 
the preceding year. 

Distribution of Students in Public 
and Private Institutions—The 35 
publicly-controlled institutions in- 
cluded in the tabulation report a total 
enrollment of 18,771 students, an in- 
crease of 1.4 per cent over the preced- 
ing year. The 54 privately controlled 
institutions report a total enrollment 
of 8,639 students, a decrease of 0.4 per 
cent under the preceding schoo] year. 
The greater rate of increase in the en- 
rollment of the publicly-controlled in- 
stitutions which has been commented 
upon in previous years, continues. It is 
to be observed that for the first time 
since this annual summary has ap- 
peared, enrollment in the public insti- 
tutions exceeds that in the private. If, 
however, the non-reporting institu- 
tions were included, the enrollment of 
the private institutions would be larger 
than that of the public. 

Distribution of Enrollment by Rat- 
ing of Colleges—The following tabu- 
lation shows the number and percent- 
age of students enrolled in (1) institu- 
tions that are fully accredited by or 
are rated “A” by their regional ac- 


crediting association, (2) institutions 
that are rated “B” by their regional 
association, and (3) institutions not 
accredited by their regional associa- 
tion.* 
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Rating of 
Institution 
Number 
Institutions 
Total 
Enrollment 
Total 
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Rated “B” 6,412 
Non-accredited 39 9,600 
Totals 91 37,410 





Fully one-fourth of the students en- 
rolled in institutions of higher educa- 
tion for Negroes are attending non- 
accredited (that is other than state 
accreditation) institutions. If the non- 
reporting institutions were included 
this percentage would be increased. 
On the other hand, more than half of 
the students are attending fully- 
accredited institutions. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Four- 
Year and Less-Than-Four-Year Insti- 
tutions—The enrollment in degree 
granting and non-degree granting in- 
stitutions is as follows: 











g 38 = 3s 
O38 gs —-) OR 
$3 33 3s 533 
QA a BR AS 
Four-year 72 34,488 92.2 
Less-than-four-year 19 2,922 78 
Totals 91 37,410 100: 





Students in institutions for the high- 
er education of Negroes predominantly 
attend four-year institutions. Junior 
colleges attract a relatively small pro- 
portion of students. 

Size of Institutions Reporting by 
Type of Control—The distribution of 
91 institutions according to number of 
undergraduate students enrolled and 
by type of control is shown below: 


“Included in the “A” category are 2 teach- 
ers colleges accredited by the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges and an in- 
stitution whose junior college work is rated 
—_" which is now offering 4 years of 
work. 
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TABLE I 
ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR NEGROES, FAuy 1941; AND 
BacuEtors’ DeareEs CONFERRED, 1940-1941 




























































Enrollment of Resident Under- Freshmen 
graduate College Students Graduates 
(A.B., B.S.) 
Fall Total- 1941 1940 1941 
Institutions 1941-1942 Fall 
1940 | 
Fe- | 1941 Fe- Fe- 
Total | Male | male Total | Male | male | Total | Total | Male | male 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) | (11) 
Alabama 
Talladega College.............. 305e 128 167 277 52 24 28 90 118 49 69 
Tuskegee Institute............- 1,398 836 562 | 1,422 201 134 67 556 558 325 233 
Ala. State A. & M. Inst......... 543 252 291 484 35 26 9 237 252 121 131 
Ala. State Teachers Coll......... x 958 
Miles Memorial College......... 314 85 229 421 25 6 19 153 118 30 88 
Selma University............-. x 84 x 
Stillman Institute.............. 257 47 210 281 a _ - 117 103 22 81 
Oakwood Junior College. ...... . 85 24 61 72 — — a 64 46 18 
Payne University.............- 60 20 40 x _ - 30 60 20 40 
Arkansas 
Dunbar Junior College.......... 124 29 95 122 — _ - 63 7% 19 53 
Shorter College. ..............- x x x 
Ark. A. M. & N, College........ 446 199 247 390 99 46 53 200 187 87 100 
Philander Smith College........ 368 121 247 333 39 18 21 87 113 42 71 
—— Baptist College. . x x x 
ate College for Colored Students} 132 48 84 131 17 1 16 22 32 11 21 
District of Columbia 
Howard University..........-.. 1,179e} 548 634 | 1,286 145 54 91 321 315 158 157 
rea Teachers College......... 545 84 | 461 721 101 19 82 160 162 25| 137 
ori 
Florida A. & M. College. ....... 855 312 543 866 151 59 92 313 287 104 183 
Bethune-Cookman College. ..... 467 116} 351] 240 od = —| 237) 168 59 | 109 
Edward Waters College......... 115 39 76 209 — = — _ — ae 
Florida Memorial College....... x 164 x 
Florida N. & I. Institute........ 184 62 122 151 _ _ - 87 94 32 62 
Georgia 
Betta Etta Academy........... x x 
ee ree 398 151 247 451 52 12 40 163 177 81 96 
Georgia State College........... 524 212 312 569 92 32 60 197 200 84 116 
Georgia Normal College. ....... 269 51 218 253 a — _ 164 153 27 126 
Ft. Valley State College........ 312 89 223 307 24 ll 13 133 110 25 85 
Morehouse College. ............ 347 | 347 —| 3651 52 52 —| i 131] 131 - 
Morris Brown College. ......... 561 233 328 591 56 20 36 188 183 79 104 
Nc sb 0cc0s'sisswen 244 72 172 261 28 ll 17 92 83 24 59 
Spelman College............... 385 385 384 62 — 62 119 119 a 119 
Pre og Baptist College......... x 36 x 
estes State College......... 460 203 257 519 87 33 54 187 149 66 83 
Louisville Municipal College..... 189e 56 134 236 21 6 15 47 65 23 42 
Louisiana 
Southern University............ 997 475 522 827 167 60 107 394 438 205 233 
Xavier University. . cans 733 321 412 835 135 74 61 312 279 136 143 
Louisiana Negro Normal. 416 74 342 349 — _ _ 162 177 24 153 
Leland College. . 325 76 249 300 42 7 35 110 117 38 79 
M Dillard University. 291 100 191 330 50 19 31 96 92 36 56 
aryla 
Coppin Normal................ 185 38 147 157 _ - _ 62 8 54 
Md. State Teachers College.....} 154 30 124 149 _ —_ _ 57 37e 5 
Morgan College ae 597 207 390 624 83 35 48 139 129 48 81 
Mucien Anne Academy........ 124 66 58 158 ll 9 152 124 66 58 
Seliaen Christian Inst......... 20 9 11 24 — = _ 17 11 4 7 
Tougaloo College.............. 161 66 95 157 21 9 12 49 58 22 36 
Alcorn A, & M. College......... 458 244 214 446 55 28 27 165 168 98 70 
Campbell College.............. 33 19 14 50 1 1 - 17 11 4 7 
+ Miss. Negro Train. School. ..... x 105 
Miss. Industrial College......... * 142 
Natchez ame Sreue rakes acces 125 x x x 1 1 — 
EIT OTT CITE x 134 
Okolona Industrial School....... 41 17 24 27 _ — _ 17 17 > 10 
Piney Woods School............ x 29 
Central Mississippi College...... x x 
Missouri 
Western College............... x x 
Lincoln University............. 654 354 300 604 71 32 39 210 227 128 
Stowe Teachers College......... 445 93 352 410 23 — 23 128 106 24 82 
Lincoln Junior College.......... 83 18 65 97 _- - ~ 
North Carolina 
Agri. & Tech. College........... 949 647 302 876 116 58 58 363 378 120 258 
Bennett College................ 396 _ 396 360 51 -— 51 92 133 _ 133 
N. Carolina Coll. for Negroes. . 681 245 436 6743 63 16 47 281 356 135 221 
Shaw University............... 470 | 163] 307] 466 90 18 72] 179} 139 48 91 
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TABLE I—Continued 
























































Enrollment of Resident Under- Freshmen 
graduate College Students Graduates 
(A.B., B.S.) 
ol ne “ia 1941 1940 1941 
* 1941-1 ot 
Institutions Fall 
Fe- | 1940- Fe- Fe- 
Total | Male | male | 1941 | Total | Male | male | Total | Total | Male | male 
a | @ | @ | @ | ® | @® | @ | @ | @ | ao | ay) 
St. Augustine’s College......... 212 90 122 226 33 17 16 65 68 29 39 
Livingstone College............ 222 8 141 258 35 15 20 81 67 ! 20 47 
Fayetteville St. Tr. Coll......... 653 127 526 673 156 25 131 181 175 46 129 
Winston-Salem Tr. College 584 96 488 560 154 18 136 156 199 32 167 
Elizabeth City Tr. College. 431 103 328 389 208 37 171 142 168 58 110 
Barber-Scotia Jr. College. . 133 — 133 139 _ — _ 77 83 = 83 
Immanuel Lutheran Colleg 46 25 21 48 _ = — 24 29 16 13 
Johnson C. Smith Univ... . 467 310 157 416 118 57 61 81 131 100 31 
P Kittrell College........... 77 25 52 91 9 7 2 38 30 10 20 
hio 
Wilberforce University.......... 737 310 427 696 136 70 66 241 269 110 159 
lahoma 
C. A. & N. University.......... 913 408 505 954 239e 54 175 356 244 104 140 
Pennsylvania 
Cheyney State Tr. College...... 208 51 157 208 30 4 26 52 50 8 42 
Lincoln University 352 352 _ 378 68 68 - 91 98 98 _ 
South Carolina 
Claflin College ...... see eeeeeee 187 54 133 211 35 12 23 89 69 21 48 
Voorhees N. & I. Institute ..... 152 66 8 145 _ _ _ 104 114 51 63 
Ne ees 929 468 461 841 130 64 66 286 250 142 108 
Allen University... 360 115 245 368 40 20 20 134 107 30 77 
Benedict College... . x 411 
Bettis Junior College........... % x 
Clinton N. & I. College......... 68 14 54 43 _ _ _ 47 33 5 28 
Friendship Junior College. ...... 241 66 175 180 oa — -- 109 100 20 80 
Morris College...........-+-+.:- 201 400 426 65 25 40 150 158 78 80 
Coulter Junior College.......... 67 8 49 69 — — -— 43 30 8 22 
Seneca Junior College.........- x x 
Tennessee 
Knoxville College........--+++- 296 129 167 277 50 19 31 85 114 49 65 
TARO COIR occ cccccsccsccess 369 137 232 452 52 24 28 118 122 71 51 
Morristown N. & I. College. .... 
Swift Memorial Jr. College...... 78 30 48 61 -- — — 51 40 13 27 
Fisk University............+++- 3 127 236 392 75 28 47 114 112 34 78 
Tenn. A. & I. State College. .... 1,125 398 727 | 1,234 147 66 81 528 385 145 240 
: LeMoyne College............-. 123 210 405 53 20 33 115 108 42 66 
exas 
Prairie View State College... ... 1,187e} 582 615 | 1,028 152 52 100} 277] 363 167 196 
St. Phillips Junior College....... 181 
Tillotson College..............- 428 123 305 361 68 19 49 150 194 57 137 
err 502 162 340 486 _— _ _ 157 179 55 124 
(ere 475 208 267 449 136 38 98 231 183 76 107 
Mary Allen Junior College...... 109 39 7 144 —_ _ _- 144 109 39 70 
Lf err 400 151 249 420 195 43 152 150 119 48 71 
DIR oo oc cececcccces 
Houston Coll. for Negroes....... 379 89 290 387 75 8 67 116 119 — — 
Jarvis Christian Institute. ...... 205 85 120 182 23 10 13 87 102 38 64 
Paul Quinn College!............ 171 54 117 191 15 6 9 98 68 22 46 
Samuel Huston College......... Xx 247 
Conroe N. & I. Institute........ x x 
Virginia 
Virginia St. Coll. for Negroes... . 990 343 647 | 1,007 225 80 145 276 346 99 247 
Virginia Union University....... 582 224 358 634 102 36 66 166 152 60 92 
Va. Theol. Seminary & Coll...... x 60 
pS SS ere 236 68 168 242 x x x 193 163 53 103 
Hampton Institute............. 998 580 418 925 204 69 135 243 400 236 164 
West Virginia 
West Va. State College......... 910 383 527 943 137 60 77 341 354e} 164 188 
Bluefield State Tr. Coll.......,. 320 106 214 327 73 15 58 327 320 106 214 
POOF OOUNERE 6c ccvesiccesces 81 24 57 128 2 3 54 31 12 19 
































X—not given; e—error in report; |—received too late to be tabulated, not included in totals; a— totals for male and female do 
not agree with total for items due to errors in reports and failure of some institutions to report data by sex. 


It is to be observed 


for Negroes is typically a small insti- 
tution. The median institution has an 
enrollment of only 350 resident under- 
graduate students. The median public 
institution is much larger than the 
median private institution; the respec- 


that the college 


tive medians are 475 students and 290 
students. (If the non-reporting insti- 
tutions were included in the distribu- 
tion the medians for the total group 
and for the private institutions would 
be somewhat lower than those shown 
here.) 
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Number of Institutions 
Enrollment 
Total Public | Private 
1250-1499 1 0 1 
1000-1249 3 2 1 
750-— 999 8 7 1 
500-— 749 14 8 6 
250- 499 32 10 22 
100-— 249 21 . f 14 
Below 100 12 1 11 
Totals* | 91 35 56 
* Medians 350 475 290 


(approximate) 


Freshman = Enrollment.—Eighty- 
nine institutions report a total fresh- 
man enrollment of 13,619 students as 
of the fall term 1941, divided by sex 
as follows: male, 40 per cent, female, 
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ing the summer session; an increase of 
13.2 per cent over the preceding school 
year in the 65 institutions for which 
data are available for both years. 
Distribution of Graduates by Sexr.— 
The distribution of graduates by sex 
shows an increase, over last year, in 
the proportion of female graduates. 
There were 2,013 male graduates and 
3,524 female graduates. The respective 
percentages are 36.3 and v3.6. This 
increase in the proportion of female 
graduates may be expected to con- 
tinue, certainly until after the war. 
Distribution of Graduates by Type 
and Rating of College-—Twenty-nine 
public institutions report a total of 
2,942 graduates and 37 private insti- 


TABLE II 
GRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR NEGROES, FALL 
1941; anp GrapuaTE DreGrEES CoNFERRED, 1940-1941 















































Enrollment Degrees 
ol Fall 1941 Fall Sept. 1940—Aug. 1941 1940-1941 1939- 
nstitutions 1940 
Total | Male |, | Total | Total | Male | “&, |Total | Male | “&, | Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) | (11) 
Howard University.......... 189 81 108 244 409 147 262 38 18 20 44 
Atlanta University.......... 254 66 188 250 633 226 407 50 21* 29 
Xavier University! .......... 17 9 8 14 29 7 22 10 2 8 2 
N. Car. Coll. for Negroes... .. 68 37 31 50 289 123 166 1 1 — 1 
Fisk University............. 73 37 36 66 238 100 138 33 16 17 34 
Prairie View St. Coll......... 39 15 24 54 315 126 189 8 4 4 4 
Va. St. Coll. for Negroes. .... 15 5 10 17 55 15 40 15 1 14 16 
Lincoln Univ. (Mo.)......... 7 4 3 7 34 20 14 _- _ _ _— 
Hampton Institute.......... 16 8 8 _ 202 98 104 14 11 3 9 
Ala. State College........... a — — _ 50 20 30 on ao — os 
N. Carolina A. & T. Coll..... 18 6 12 il 59 48 1l 1 1 _ _ 
MN 0.6.0 0tsereasesnes | 679 | 259 420 713 |2,284 923 |1,361 | 160 73 87 163 
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1 Racaivad wr late to be tabulated; not included in totals. 


60 per cent. These same institutions 
reported a total of 13,618 freshmen at 
this same time last year, divided by 
sex as follows: male, 41 per cent; fe- 
male, 59 per cent. Thus the total fresh- 
man enrollment in 1941 was almost 
exactly the same as in 1940. There 
was, however, a decrease of more than 
3 per cent in male freshman enrollment 
and an increase of about 1 per cent in 
female freshman enrollment. 


GRADUATES OF Four-YEAR COURSES 

Number of Graduates.—Sixty-six 
four-year institutions report a total 
of 5,547 graduates (A.B. & B.S.) dur- 
ing the 1940-1941 school year, includ- 


tutions a total of 2,605 graduates. The 
percentages are 53.3 and 47.7 respec- 
tively. 

The distribution of graduates by 
-cneaaa of institutions is as fol- 
ows: 
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Fully Accredited ” 3,369 60.7 

ted “B” 1,046 18.9 

Non-Accredited 20 1,132 20.4 
Totals 66 5,547 100.0 
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It is to be observed that only about 
one-fifth of the total number of grad- 
uates are from non-accredited insti- 
tutions. 


The distribution of enrollment and 
of degrees awarded, by sex, is as fol- 
lows: 











Male Female 
Enrollment, Fall 1941 Number PerCent Number  PerCent 
Enrollment, Fall, 1941 259 38.2 420 618 
Enrollment, 1940-1941 923 40.4 1,361 59.6 
Master’s Degrees, 1940-1941 73 45.6 87 54.4 





SraTIsTIcs oF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Returns were received from 10 of 
the 11 institutions which offer work 
on the graduate level. No information 
was received from Xavier University® 

The 8 institutions which have grad- 
uate courses during the regular school 
year report a total enrollment of 679 
students as of the fall term, 1941-1942 
(Table II), a decrease of 3 per cent 
under the preceding school year. 
Shown also is the enrollment in the 
10 institutions during the school year 
1940-1941, including the summer ses- 
sion. A total of 2,284 graduate stu- 
dents were enrolled during this period 
(excluding duplicates) an increase of 
28 per cent over the preceding year. 


Comparison of the present with the 
preceding school year shows: (1) that 
there has been a slight increase in the 
proportion of female students enrolled 
during the fall term (59.6 per cent in 
1940 and 61.8 per cent in 1941); (2) 
that there has been an increase in the 
proportion of male students enrolled 
during the entire school year, includ- 
ing the summer session (37.6 per cent 
in 1939-1940, and 40.4 per cent in 
1940-1941); and (3) that there has 
been a decided increase in the propor- 
tion of males awarded master’s de- 
grees (39.9 per cent in 1939-1940 and 
45.6 per cent in 1940-1941). 

Shown below is the enrollment of 
graduate students in public and pri- 
vate institutions: 





Public Institutions 


Private Institutions 





Number of Students Per Cent Number of Students Per Cent 
Enrollment, Fall, 1941 129 19.1 550 80.9 
Enrollment, 1940-1941 768 34.5 1,516 65.5 
Master’s Degrees, 1940-1941 25 156 135 84.4 





Eight institutions awarded a total of 
160 master’s degrees during the year 
ending August 30, 1941; 1 less than 
during the preceding school year. 





*In the Kentucky State College the grad- 
uate courses are reported to be “Special 
courses offered in vocational education by 
the State Department of Education at the 
Kentucky State College.” These courses are 
given only during the summer session. 


It is to be observed that a large ma- 
jority of graduate students attending 
institutions for the higher education of 
Negroes are enrolled in privately- 
controlled institutions. There has been 
a striking increase over last year, how- 
ever, in the proportion of graduates 
enrolled in public institutions over the 
entire year including the summer ses- 
sion. 
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Section D: Education and the Law 


LEON A. RANSOM 
Amendment of the California Tenure Law 


HE COURTS OF CALIFORNIA HAVE RE- 

CENTLY DECIDED A CASE! which, 
while not involving any racial prob- 
lems, should have particular signif- 
icance and value for Negro teachers in 
their struggles to equalize salaries. The 
principles announced in the decision 
are such that they become peculiarly 
applicable and persuasive as argu- 
ments in the latter type of litigation. 

California has a “permanent tenure” 
law, but in 1931 it was amended to 
allow school boards in districts with an 
average daily attendance under 850 
to exercise an option whether certified 
employees should be classed as “per- 
manent.”’ Complainants had achieved 
their status as “permanent” prior to 
1931 and had been so classified. They 
were the only two so classified. Both 
were receiving $1,600 per year, the 
maximum salary paid. After 1931 the 
school board decided to exercise the 
option and classify no other teachers 
as “permanent.” 

In May, 1938 plaintiffs were notified 
of their reappointment for 1939 but 
were sent contracts for a salary of 
$1,325, only $5.00 over the minimum. 
The school board purported to have 
“abolished” the salary schedule in 
force theretofore. One of the teachers 
was removed from the fifth grade to 
“home teaching,” remedial reading 
classes and clerical work in the super- 
intendent’s office. No provision was 
made for her transportation to and 
from the homes of the “shut-ins.” The 
other teacher’s assignment was 
changed from the eighth to the third 
grade. Both sued for salaries of at 
least $1,600, and the former asked for 
reimbursement for transportation also. 
They argued that the reduction in 
salaries was arbitrary, unreasonable, 
discriminatory and made for the pur- 


* Kacsur, et al. v. Bd. of Trustees, —— 
Calif. ——, 116 P. (2d) 593, (Sept. 3, 1941.) 


pose of forcing their resignations as 
“permanent” teachers. 

The school board argued that the 
discrimination could not be shown by 
comparison with other teachers’ sal- 
aries, since each teacher is an indi- 
vidual employee on a year to year con- 
tract which the board is free to offer 
without reference to any other year or 
other contracts. 

Admitting that the teachers are em- 
ployed by individual contacts, and 
that the board has a reasonable dis- 
cretion as to the terms thereof, the 
court held however there are limita- 
tions on this discretion, and “the fix- 
ing of salaries must not be discrimina- 
tory, arbitrary or unreasonable . . . it 
necessarily follows that there must be 
a comparison with salaries of other 
teachers or salaries of previous years.” 
(Italics added.) 

The court went on to add, signif- 
icantly, that the reduction in salary 
constituted a prima facie case of abuse 
of discretion and it becomes incumbent 
upon the board to offer a reasonable 
explanation of its action. In attempt- 
ing to meet this burden the defendant 
board offered two “justifications”’— 
(1) The change in assignments and 
(2) the type and character of teach- 
ing service rendered. 

As to the first, the court rejected it 
completely. The superintendent who 
recommended the salaries had testified 
that the change in assignment had no 
bearing on the salaries fixed. But even 
if it had, said the court, it would not 
be a “reasonable” justification. While 
the board may make reasonable 
changes in assignment, “the work as- 
signed must be of grade and rank 
equivalent to that by which the per- 
manent status was acquired... . If 
such change in assignment warranted 
a reduction in salary, the work as- 
signed could hardly be said to be of 
the same grade and rank.” 
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As to the second defense, the court 
ruled that, though contrary to plain- 
tiffs’ contentions, evidence could be 
introduced in such an action to show 
the teacher’s incompetency as a basis 
for a differential in salary, “within 
reasonable limits,” even for teachers 
performing like services with like ex- 
perience, still the burden would rest 
upon the board to clearly establish 
such incompetence as the basis for the 
discrimination. An intimation running 
throughout the decision is that the 
proper way to prove such incompe- 
tency is to prefer charges and after 
substantiation, dismiss the teachers 
and hire competent persons. The court 
expressly rules out a difference of 
opinions as to the teaching” or the 
methods of their application as crite- 
ria for determining (legally) com- 
petency. 

The net result of the foregoing de- 
cision for the complainants was re- 
covery of a judgment against the 
school board for such salaries as shall 
not be “unreasonable or discrimina- 
tory, and at least in the sum of 
$1,600 . . .” and for applicant Kacsur 
for actual transportation expenses in- 
curred. 

To Negro teachers it means recog- 
nition, in a Western state court it is 
true, of a principle long contended for 
by them in the southern states where 
segregation in the school systems pre- 
vails, and contracts are made on the 
year to year basis—with no tenure 
provisions. School boards in these 
areas have repeatedly sought to evade 
equalization demands by insisting that 
the contracts, being annual and indi- 
vidual, were entered into upon a basis 
of free bargaining power and had no 
relation to or concern with a contract 
for similar or even identical work per- 
formed by another teacher. The an- 
swer made by the California court in 
the case of white teachers would ap- 
pear to knock this argument into a 

cocked hat.” To say that not only 
Must the validity of the contract with 
the (Negro?) teacher be measured by 
its reasonable relation to the contract 


of his fellow white teacher doing simi- 
lar work with similar experience, but 
that the burden is upon the school 
board to clearly establish a reasonable 
basis for the differential, if any is 
made, is indeed persuasive, if not upon 
southern state courts, then, at least 
upon the federal courts, when that 
enunciation of principle comes from as 
distinguished a court as that of Cali- 
fornia. 


Progress Report on Teachers’ Salaries 
Litigation 
Florida 


ONSIDERING THE HEARTENING LAN- 
GUAGE OF THE CALIFORNIA Su- 
PREME Court in the above reported 
case, one is moved to wonder how the 
State of Florida can or will reconcile 
its latest decision in a white teacher’s 
appointment case and its most recent 
effort to prevent Negro teachers from 
obtaining the equality they seek in 
their salary schedules. 

In an action for salary brought by 
the petitioner against the Board of 
Public Instruction of St. Lucie County, 
Florida,? where the petitioner claims 
to have been nominated as supervising 
principal of a school, and not permit- 
ted to serve for reasons not pertinent 
here, the court said: 


It is settled law that under the provisions of 
Section 710, C. G. L., the Trustees of a 
Special Tax School District have the author- 
ity to nominate teachers to the county 
school board for all schools within such 
special district. It was intended that the 
selection and employment of teachers of 
the children of Florida should not be made 
by those truculent to the whim of politicians 
or by their vacillating policies, but by those 
at heart truly and sincerely interested in 
the welfare of the children, our school sys- 
tem, and the qualification of teachers. In 
lodging the power to nominate teachers in 
the trustees it was designed that qualifica- 
tion, ability and scholarship on the part of 
the teachers, or in plain language, true merit, 


? Bd. of Public Instruction for St. Lucie 
Co. v. Connor, —— Fla. ——, 4 So. (2d) 382 
(Nov. 14, 1941). 
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should prevail. The members of this honor- 
able and highly respected profession which 
have taught the young of America since the 
foundation of our Republic, have made 
large contributions not only to our citizen- 
ship but the permanancy of our institutions. 
Our law does not contemplate that their 
employment or profession shall be a pawn, 
stock in trade, or the football of scheming 
politicians. 


With this high statement of prin- 
ciple contrast the following excerpts of 
a letter received on February 14, 1942 
from the State of Florida, where Ne- 
gro teachers are prosecuting with vigor 
their suits to compel equalization of 
salaries. For obvious reasons the name 
of the addressee, the sender and all 
identifying passages are deleted. 


My dear Mr. 


As I told you over the phone the other 
day, the rural schools open and close their 
eight month school term one month earlier 
than our school and the school at Dunnellon. 

The school law is that principals must be 

re-appointed, or notified that they are not 
to be appointed, at least six weeks before the 
close of the school term. This week 13 known 
principals of the 24 rural principals, received 
the following letter: 
“This is to notify you that your district 
trustees recommend that you NOT be re- 
appointed to your present position as princi- 
pal of school for the school 
year 1942-1943. 








Signed, 
Broward Lovell, Supt. 
“Note: 


It may be possible to place you some 
other place in the county later on.” 


(Ed. note: The last notation ap- 
peared on some of the letters.) 


In talking with the Superintendent, one of 
the principals was told that if he would write 
a letter to the trustees or board saying that 
he was satisfied with his salary, etc., he, the 
superintendent felt that he could “arrange” 
to get his position back. 

A member of the county board told an- 
other principal that ALL principals and 
teachers would receive letters of dismissals, 
but some might be re-hired. 





From this, it seems that the school board’s 
lawyer is up to some more of his tricks. It 
looks as if they are trying to frighten all 
teachers, by getting them out on a limb 
jobless and then have them sign some type 
of statement dismissing the suit, or saying 
that they are satisfied or something. 

Members of the coutny board are telling 
the principals that the Trustees are 
“shocked” and “mad” because the Negro 
teachers did not accept the new schedule 
and have the suit dismissed. When will their 
motion to dismiss be argued? 

Below you will find the names and ad- 
dresses of principals who are known to have 
received the letter quoted above. 


Yours truly, 


From the above it is obvious that 
intimidation of the most vicious sort 
is being practiced. A greater discrep- 
ancy between “law in books” and “law 
in action” cannot be imagined. Are the 
officials in this rural Florida county 
selecting their teachers and principals 
on the basis of “qualification, ability 
and scholarship,” or are those appoint- 
ments to be made as though they were 
“a pawn, stock in trade, or the football 
of scheming politicians”? 

To admit the Negro to equal em- 
ployment opportunities is to admit 
him to equal political power. To do 
the latter is to admit him to equal 
“social” standing. So argue the Flor- 
ida demagogues, and thus the pro- 
nouncement of their own law is im- 
mediately nullified. 


Louisiana 


[' WAS ANNOUNCED IN THE JANUARY, 
1942 IsSUE OF THIS JOURNAL, in 
these columns, that the New Orleans 
Board of Education had filed a mo- 
tion in the federal courts to dismiss 
the petition of the Negro teachers for 
equalization of salaries on the basis of 
lack of jurisdiction. On February 2, 
Judge Borah, sitting in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
Eastern Division of Louisiana, having 
heard the motion, denied it. Ruling 
that the federal courts had jurisdic- 
tion over the matter (apparently on 
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the same theory upon which the fed- 
eral courts of Maryland and Virginia 
had proceeded in the Mills and Alston 
cases, respectively), the court ordered 
the defendant school board to join is- 
sue with the teachers by answer and 
proceed to trial. The report of the trial 
will be fully discussed in the issue of 
the JouRNAL immediately following 
the hearing. 
Virginia 

72 RICHMOND SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

fully embattled, refused to accept 
the proposal of the city school board 
to adopt equalization over a ten year 
period, as was prophesied in the Janu- 
ary, 1942 issue of the JOURNAL (p. 
102). Even prior to that date of pub- 
lication Miss Antoinette E. Bowler, in 
her own right and on behalf of the 
Richmond Teachers’ Association had 
filed suit in the federal district courts 
for an injunction against the practice 
of maintaining differentials in salary 
schedules based solely on race and 
color. 

Even before filing an answer to the 
suit the Richmond school board, in 
executive session, proposed a compro- 
mise plan (which had been first sug- 
gested by the Negro teachers) equaliz- 
ing salaries over a basis of five years. 
The plan also made all salary incre- 
ments for service automatic, thus do- 
ing away with the objectionable “dis- 
cretionary” increments after ten years 
contained in the original proposal. 
Pending negotiations on this compro- 
mise plan the Board ordered the City 
Attorney to file answer to the suit. 

Ink was hardly dry on this answer 
before counsel for the city and 
N.A.A.C.P. counsel for the teachers 
were in conference over the details of 
a satisfactory adjustment. Counsel for 
the teachers, not satisfied in toto with 
the compromise, refused to accept it on 
their own responsibility. Numerous 
meetings of the teachers were held and 
they finally voted, it is understood, to 
accept the five year plan, effective as 
of September, 1941, in view of the fact 
that their own committee had first ad- 


vanced it as a solution prior to the 
suit, and they considered themselves 
honor bound to abide by it. 

The terms of the agreement provide 
for a consent decree and declaratory 
judgment against the city; the Negro 
teachers to receive back one-fifth of 
the differential now existing between 
their salaries and that of the white 
teachers as of September, 1941 (the 
sum now due to be paid in a lump 
immediately); an additional one-fifth 
to be added for the years 1942, 1943, 
1944 and 1945; and automatic incre- 
ments to be added to such salaries 
without respect to race. Under the 
compromise absolute parity will be 
achieved by 1945, thus making the 
plan, in effect, one to be accomplished 
in four, instead of five calendar years. 
An incident of the plan, applicable to 
all teachers, both white and Negro, is 
the adoption of the single-salary scale. 


Umversity Cases 
Tennessee 


HE RECENT RULING OF THE CHAN- 

cery Court or Knox County dis- 
missing the applications of six Negro 
petitioners for admission to the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee on the ground 
that the case had become moot in 
view of the enactment of Tennessee’s 
new scholarship law® will be up for 
review before the appellate courts of 
Tennessee during the latter part of 
February. Results of the court’s hear- 
ings will be discussed in a later issue. 


Missouri 


The attempt of Miss Lucille Blu- 
ford to compel her admission to the 
University of Missouri School of 
Journalism, or, in lieu thereof, to re- 
cover damages for the refusal of ad- 
mission, continues its devious course. 
Relying (?) upon the assurances of 
the Curators of the University of Mis- 
souri that a competent and equal 
School of Journalism would be estab- 


* JouRNAL or Necro Epucation, Jan. 1942, 
p. 102, n. 1. 
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lished at the so-called “Lincoln Uni- 
versity” (Negro), Miss Bluford made 
application at the latter institution for 
graduate instruction on February 1, 
1942. Much to her surprise she found 
no buildings, offices, class-rooms, etc., 
so it is alleged. The office of the “Dean 
of the School of Journalism” was 
found to be in a bed-room of one of 
the instructors in Science Hall. Even 
though we accept Mark Hopkins’ defi- 
nition of a university as a teacher on 
one end of a log and a student on the 
other, Miss Bluford found herself con- 
fronted with the ridiculous situation 
in which, sitting on one end of the 
log, she found herself outweighing the 
other. The courses offered her were in 
“Problems of Negro Journalism,” a 
field in which she could probably teach 
the teachers, in view of actual exper- 
ience. 

Miss Bluford refused to register for 
such course, and on February 16, 1942, 
filed an amended complaint in the 
federal court, seeking an injunction 
against being barred from the Uni- 


versity of Missouri (on the grounds 
that the facilities were not equal), 
damages under the federal Civil 
Rights Act, and a declaratory judg- 
ment setting forth her rights as a 
citizen of Missouri. 

The amended complaint brings Miss 
Bluford’s action down to date so far 
as legislative and educative develop- 
ments in Missouri are concerned. She 
has complied with every requirement 
made of her. Her complaint is now 
more definite and specific than ever 
before. She has cast the burden upon 
the state to justify its purported com- 
pliance with the law. Having pointed 
out the attempt of the state to pay 
nominal obeisance to the law, and its 
utter failure in actuality, Miss Blu- 
ford, symbol of millions of Negro stu- 
dents, stands by while the period 
(twenty days from February 16, 1942) 
for answer by the state expires, confi- 
dent that there is but one honest an- 
swer: “The University of Missouri 
must be open to all citizens of Mis- 
souri without regard to race or color.” 


Section E: The Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes: 


THE NEGRO AND THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 


DOXEY A. WILKERSON 


HE IMPACT OF THE WAR UPON AMER- 
ICAN INDUSTRY is destined pro- 
foundly to affect the employment 
status of Negro workers. The general 
trend is, and may be expected to con- 
tinue, upward. The basic explanation 
for this trend lies neither in the agita- 
tional efforts of Negroes and their 
friends, nor in a new humanitarian 
sentiment among employers; rather, it 
stems from the imperative require- 
ments of victory over the Axis powers. 
Just as the basic cause of increasing 
Negro employment in various branches 
of industry has been changed by the 
war, so has the controlling motivation 
for still further integration been al- 


tered. What heretofore we have de- 
manded in the name of democratic 
justice, we now must insist upon as an 
essential to winning the war. This 
shift is no mere change of tactics. It 
reflects fundamental modification of 
viewpoint in keeping with the critical 
situation which confronts the entire 
nation. The struggle of the Negro for 
democratic rights has now merged in- 
extricably with the larger and more 
basic struggle of an imperiled nation 
for continued existence. Questions of 
“Negro rights,” as with all other as- 
pects of our social, economic and po- 
litical life, must now be appraised in 
terms of their relations to the single 
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paramount task of this period: defeat 
of the fascist aggressors. 

Far from minimizing the importance 
of increased job opportunities and 
training for Negroes, the present 
emergency raises that question to a 
new plane of significance for the na- 
tion as a whole. The complete integra- 
tion of Negro workers into defense 
industries has now become an urgent 
necessity for winning the Battle of 
Production, and hence for winning the 
war. 

It is the purpose of this analysis (1) 
briefly to interpret the relations of the 
Battle of Production to victory; (2) 
to point out its implications for the 
Negro people; (3) to appraise the 
status and trends of defense employ- 
ment and training of Negroes; and 
(4) to suggest necessary “next steps” 
by which the full strength and crea- 
tive abilities of Negro workers may 
be mobilized in all-out prosecution of 
America’s crucial program of war pro- 
duction. 


The Battle of Production 

HE UNITED NATIONS CANNOT WIN 

THIS WAR with their armed forces 
alone. Fundamentally necessary for 
the winning of military victories on 
land, on the sea, and in the air is the 
winning of those battles now shaping 
up in our offices and factories and 
fields. For victory, it is absolutely 
necessary that we produce more food, 
more planes, more tanks, more guns 
and more ships than the combined pro- 
duction of our aggressors. Not only 
must the enemy be out-fought; he 
must be out-produced. To win this 
war, we first must win the Battle of 
Production. 

Our nation’s responsibility in the 
Battle of Production is tremendous 
and crucial. On the factory front, the 
President has set a 1942 goal of 60,000 
planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-air- 
craft guns, and 8,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping. On the farm front, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has launched its 
1942 “Food for Victory” program, 
calling for the greatest production of 


food-stuff in history. It is estimated 
that the factory end of this program 
will require 10,000 more workers in 
defense industries than were employed 
last year, this in addition to the 
5,000,000 now employed. Much the 
same situation now obtains in the field. 
of agricultural production, and in the 
offices which stand behind the great 
factories and farms. In short, America 
faces an acute shortage of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers and technicians— 
a shortage which we must quickly 
overcome if we are to win the Battle 
of Production. 

The nation is making strenuous ef- 
forts to tap new labor reserves in 
order to supply the tremendous army 
of workers required for defense pro- 
duction. Mr. Sidney Hillman, Labor 
Director of the War Production Board, 
estimates that more than 1,000,000 
women will be needed this year in our 
arms and munitions plants. The Tol- 
man Committee on Defense Migration 
has already begun congressional hear- 
ings on the wartime employment of 
women, the purpose being “to see this 
tremendous labor reserve put into pro- 
duction.” The United States Office of 
Education is spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the rapid train- 
ing of skilled workers and technicians 
needed for war production. Clerical 
and other office workers with a mini- 
mum of skill are being employed by 
federal defense agencies and trained 
while on the job. The Department of 
Agriculture is seeking greatly to in- 
crease its vast corps of extension work- 
ers, upon whom falls the primary re- 
sponsibility of mobilizing farmers for 
the “Food for Victory” campaign. Se- 
lective Service is perfecting plans to 
register 13,000,000 men and boys of 
non-military age (7.e., 18-19, 45-64) in 
order to obtain an over-all diagram 
of the abilities of the nation’s non- 
military manpower. These are signifi- 
cant indexes of the crucial labor short- 
age faced by defense industries, and 
of our Government’s determination to 
find the workers to win the all-impor- 
tant Battle of Production, 
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Implications for the Negro 

N COMMON WITH THE AMERICAN 

PEOPLE AS A WHOLE, the Negro 
people have tremendous stakes in this 
war. Unless we crush the fascist ag- 
gressors with their state-sponsored 
ideologies of race hate and persecu- 
tion, then, the Negro in America is 
doomed to a fate worse than slavery 
ever was. All the social gains we have 
thus far made, and even the hope and 
chance to struggle for more, depend 
utterly upon victory for the United 
Nations. 

Among the many ways in which the 
Negro people can help to win the war, 
none is more basic than helping to 
win the Battle of Production. This, 
Negroes are increasingly in position to 
do. It is inevitable that the strenuous 
efforts now being made to recruit mil- 
lions of workers for war industries 
should fall with marked impact upon 
the employment status of Negroes. 
Its progressive effects can already be 
observed. Thus, Negro workers are 
confronted, at once, with a major re- 
sponsibility and an unparalleled op- 
portunity for service to their country. 

To the end of victory, which must 
now be-the paramount concern of Ne- 
gro and all other Americans, every 
obstacle to the full utilization of Ne- 
gro workers in the Battle of Produc- 
tion must quickly be removed. This 
means, of course, non-discriminatory 
employment in war industries and 
greatly enlarged training programs to 
prepare Negroes for the millions of 
jobs soon to open. In both respects, 
despite recent improvement, the exist- 
ing situation falls far short of the 
imperative requirements of victory. 


The Employment of Negroes in 
War Industries 

HERE ARE NOWHERE AVAILABLE COM- 

PREHENSIVE DATA which make pos- 
sible an adequate definition of status 
and trends in the employment of Ne- 
groes in war industries. Suggestive in 
this regard, however, are one or two 
recent surveys of selected industries, 
the activities of various agencies seek- 


ing to further the employment of Ne- 
groes, and fragmentary information 
about recent developments in particu- 
lar industrial plants. 

Employer Attitudes:—In Septem- 
ber, 1941, the Bureau of Employment 
Security made a special study of cur- 
rent practices and prospects in the 
hiring of Negroes in war industries.’ 


Employers in communities where Negroes 
are considered a significant minority group 
in the labor force were asked (1) whether 
they then employed Negroes in those oc- 
cupations in which openings would occur 
and (2) whether, if Negroes were not so 
employed, they would employ them in the 
future, 


The by-no-means encouraging re- 
sponses to this pre-war inquiry are 
summarized in Table I. The data 
record the number of additional work- 
ers anticipated between September, 
1941, and February, 1942, by three 
groups of establishments with varying 
policies regarding the employment of 
Negroes. 

It will be noted from Table I that 
more than half (51 per cent) of the 


TABLE I 


ANTICIPATED NEw EMpLoyess, SEPTEM- 
BER, 1941 To Fesruary, 1942, 1n Estas- 
LISHMENTS WITH VARYING POLICIES 
REGARDING NEGROES 








Anticipated New 


Classification of Employees Sept. 








Establishments 2 
olicies Re: 

Nero Bmployment | ntaber |e Tea 
Employ Negroes....| 53,172 19 
Do not but will em- 

ploy Negroes..... 84,490 30 


Do not and will not 


employ Negroes...| 144,583 51 


TROBE 5 5.5:<150 0a 282 ,245 100 














282,245 anticipated new jobs were in 
plants which reported that they did 


*“Survey of Employment Prospects for 
Negroes in Armament Industries,” Bureau 
of Employment Security, United States So- 
cial Security Board, Washington, D.C. (Un- 
published). 
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not and would not employ Negroes. 
Nearly one-third (30 per cent) were 
in plants which did not employ Ne- 
groes at the time of the survey, but 
which reported that they would give 
consideration to Negroes in the fu- 
ture. Only about one-fifth (19 per 
cent) of the anticipated jobs were in 
plants which already employed Ne- 
groes. Thus, at the time of the survey, 
increases in war-production employ- 
ment were anticipated chiefly in plants 
which did not employ Negroes, and 
predominantly in plants which said 
they would not employ Negroes. 

The extent to which Negroes are 
barred from employment in the war- 
production establishments included in 
this survey varies among occupational 
groups. Plants which “do” or “will” 
employ Negroes reported 52 per cent 
of the 3,021 anticipated professional 
and managerial jobs, 44 per cent of 
the 114,838 skilled jobs, 46 per cent 
of the 69,332 semiskilled jobs, 57 per 
cent of the 82,954 unskilled jobs, and 
57 per cent of the 12,100 “other’? 
jobs. Thus, it would appear that em- 
ployment prospects for Negroes were 
relatively greater in the “unskilled” 
and “other” occupational categories. 

Assuming the reliability of responses 
to the survey questions, the tendency 
to relax color bars appears to be most 
marked among skilled jobs, in which 
employers who “do not but will” em- 
ploy Negroes indicated that Negroes 
would be considered for more than 
40,000 anticipated openings previously 
closed to them. This number is four 
times as great as that in plants where 
Negroes were already being employed 
in September. In the semiskilled and 
unskilled categories, where discrimina- 
tion has not been so widespread, the 
degree of relaxation appears to be less 
marked. Further, to quote the survey 
report: “The acuteness of labor short- 
ages in skilled categories is apparently 
an important factor in determining 
employer attitudes with respect to hir- 
ing Negroes in skilled capacities.” 


* Including clerical and sales, service, agri- 
culture, and unspecified. 


Similarly, among different war in- 
dustries, the factors of need and short- 
age are reported to be the controlling 
determiners of the extent of racial 
discrimination in employment. 


The degree of continuing discrimination 
varies widely among industries and among 
skill-categories within a given industry but 
seems to reflect very closely the particular 
labor demand and supply situation for each 
industry. For all skill-categories employed in 
automobiles and automobile equipment, for 
example, where the labor supply is ample, 
the level of discrimination appears to be 
very high; about 90 per cent of anticipated 
hires will not be open to Negroes. In ship- 
building, on the other hand, where serious 
stringencies exist, less than 30 per cent of the 
openings will be similarly restricted. Other 
industries show a considerable range of 
variation between these two levels, depend- 
ing on the relevant labor market situation. 


It would be unwarranted, of course, 
to interpret the statements of war- 
industry employers in September, 
1941, as a completely reliable index 
of their existing and future employ- 
ment policies regarding Negroes. On 
the one hand, some of the “employ 
Negroes” and “do not but will employ 
Negroes” responses may reflect mere 
verbal accommodation to the expressed 
policy of the Federal Government. On 
the other hand, many of the pre-war 
“do not and will not employ Negroes” 
responses probably reflect attitudes in 
which the urgent labor demands of the 
war crisis have forced modifications. 
Despite their limitations, however, the 
survey data do afford at least a sugges- 
tive basis for appraising the employ- 
ment status of Negroes in war indus- 
tries. The general picture seems to be 
that of (1) widespread racial discrimi- 
nation in war-production employment; 
(2) greatest general employment in- 
creases among plants with pronounced 
anti-Negro policies; and (3) a tend- 
ency to relax racial bars to employ- 
ment in response to acute labor short- 
ages. 

The Réle of Government and 
Labor:—Supplementing the basic fac- 
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tor of increasingly acute labor short- 
ages, a number of other influences are 
operating to hasten the trend toward 
wider employment of Negro workers 
in war industries. Particular attention 
should be called to the activities of 
government and organized labor. 

President Roosevelt’s Executive 
Order 8802, issued on June 25, 1941, 
served directly to stimulate somewhat 
increased employment of Negro work- 
ers in defense industries. Shortly there- 
after, slight improvement became ap- 
parent in isolated areas about the 
country. The Executive Order also 
gave impetus to the anti-discrimina- 
tion efforts of such federal agencies as 
the former Office of Production Man- 
agement. Its major positive contribu- 
tion, however, was to create a special 
governmental agency to implement its 
expressed policy. 

The President’s Fair Employment 
Practice Committee has conducted ex- 
tended hearings on the question of job 
discrimination in the major war- 
industry centers of California, Illinois 
and New York, and is scheduled soon 
to move into other such areas. It also 
has handled many hundreds of indi- 
vidual cases. Quite often its efforts 
bring good results. At the California 
hearings, for example, several com- 
panies which had gone on record in 
writing never to hire Negroes were 
forced to promise to change their pol- 
icy. To cite one further illustration, 
through negotiations with AF of L 
unions and employers with govern- 
ment contracts at Fort Eustis, Fort 
Monroe, Langley Field and Newport 
News, Virginia, the FEPC effected the 
employment of Negro carpenters, plas- 
terers, painters and electricians on de- 
fense housing projects. There can be 
no doubt that the FEPC, by virtue 
of its wholesome policies and vigorous 
activity, represents a strong force for 
progress toward the full ultilization 
of Negro workers in the Battle of Pro- 
duction. 

Another important influence for the 
wider employment of Negroes in war 
industries is the American labor move- 


ment. The traditionally progressive 
policies of the CIO regarding Negroes 
have been increasingly directed to- 
ward this end. It was the National 
Maritime Union, for example, that 
wired President Roosevelt vigorously 
protesting against the refusal to hire 
24 Negro seamen on the U. S. Line’s 
S.S. Kingsholm. In response, the Presi- 
dent declared. 


It is the policy of the government of the 
United States to encourage full participation 
in the National Defense program by all citi- 
zens, regardless of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin, in the belief that the demo- 
cratic way of life within the nation can be 
defended successfully only with the help 
and support of all groups within its borders. 


The United States Maritime Commis- 
sion promptly upheld the Union’s pro- 
test and forced the employment of the 
Negro seamen. 

In a recent report, Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, Chief of the Negro Employ- 
ment and Training Branch of the War 
Production Board, cited other typical 
examples of union cooperation. In the 
Inglewood, California, plant of North 
American Ammunition, several of the 
220 Negro janitors were assigned to 
radium plating and an upgrading pro- 
gram was instituted after the Execu- 
tive Commiitee of the United Auto 
Workers—-CIlO—requested the mian- 
agement to “give the colored personnel 
in this plant equal consideration for 
production work on the basis of their 
qualifications.” Similarly, the Armour 
and Company plant in Omaha recent- 
ly agreed to employ Negro women for 
the first time after Local 8, Packing 
House Workers’ Union—CIO voted 
unanimously that “Negro female 
workers be given equal opportunity to 
make application and be hired” at the 
plant. 

A threatened strike in the Stude- 
baker aviation engine plant in Chicago 
was halted recently when the officials 
of Local 998, UAW—CIO stopped 
the circulation of a petition against the 
employment of a Negro tool grinder 
who had testified before the Committee 
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on Fair Employment Practices. The 
worker remained on his job, and both 
management and labor pledged full co- 
operation for the employment of 
Negro machine operators throughout 
the plant. It is reported that in several 
mid-western shops where no Negroes 
had been hired before, white unionists 
sent out committees to welcome the 
Negro newcomers. In the Nation’s 
Capital, the United Federal Workers 
of America Union has initiated a city- 
wide organization to facilitate the em- 
ployment and promotion of Negro 
workers in agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Such activities as these are not re- 
stricted entirely to CIO unions, but 
appear increasingly among AF of L 
organizations. For example, Local 92, 
International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Workers, Iron, Ship Builders and 
Helpers, has instructed its Wilming- 
ton, California, office “to clear colored 
applicants when properly referred to 
that office” for hiring. At least one 
local of even the traditional arch-foe 
of Negro craftsmen, the International 
Association of Machinists, has moved 
to relax its color bars. In Burbank, 
California, despite the IAM ritual 
which limits membership to “qualified 
white machinists,” Lodge 727 of the 
IAM has begun to initiate a number 
of the 300 Negro workers at the Lock- 
heed-Vega plants. 

Representatives of both CIO and 
AF of L local unions in Cleveland 
have formed a permanent organiza- 
tion to speed the employment of Ne- 
groes in automobile, aircraft acces- 
sories, electrical shops, packing houses, 
and other war production fields in that 
city. A similar organization is sched- 
uled to be perfected in New York dur- 
ing April, when AF of L and CIO 
representatives hold a conference on 
Negro employment in defense indus- 
tries in that area. 

Developments of this type, of 
course, do not “tell the whole story.” 
There is still much union indifference 
and, especially in certain AF of L 
crafts, some active opposition to the 


employment of skilled Negro workers 
in war industries. Yet, there is no mis- 
taking a definite trend toward greater 
labor support for the increased em- 
ployment of Negroes. 

Thus, a progressive government, en- 
gaged in the conduct of a just war 
of liberation, and the progressive labor 
movement, bulwark of American de- 
mocracy, become increasingly more ar- 
ticulate in insisting that Negro work- 
ers be allowed full opportunity to do 
their part in winning the Battle of 
Production. For the Negro or for the 
Nation, a happier combination of 
forces could hardly be conceived. 

Current Trends:—In response to the 
acute shortage of workers, together 
with the promotional efforts of gov- 
ernment, labor and other groups, there 
has become apparent a pronounced 
trend toward the increased employ- 
ment of Negroes in war industries. 
Several fragmentary bits of evidence 
are illustrative in this regard. 

There were reported in December, 
1942, the results of a “before” and 
“after” the emergency survey to de- 
termine what, if any, recent changes 
had taken place in the employment 
of skilled Negro workers by companies 
with defense contracts.? Of the 402 
companies surveyed, 107 employed 
Negroes in certain skilled or semi- 
skilled operations prior to the defense 
emergency, whereas 295 did not. Since 
the emergency, 7 companies had begun 
to hire Negroes for skilled or semi- 
skilled work, and 13 companies had 
increased the number of different oc- 
cupations open to Negro workers. 
These data were collected prior to De- 
cember 7. It is highly propable that 
the trend here reflected has proceeded 
at an accelerating pace since the 
events of Pearl Harbor. 

Many occasional reports from es- 
tablishments throughout the nation at- 
test to the increasing employment of 
Negro workers in war industries. Al- 


* William Barnes O’Connor, “The Use of 
Colored Persons in Skilled Occupations,” 
The Conference Board Management Record, 
3:156-8, 1941. 
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though the number of Negroes em- 
ployed in aircraft is still very small, 
certainly in relation to the vast army 
of workers in the industry, a number 
of producers have recently begun to 
employ Negroes. The Glen L. Martin 
plant, near Baltimore, Maryland, for 
example, previously refused to hire 
a single Negro worker. Now, the Com- 
pany’s public relations counsel an- 
nounces that “progress is being made” 
in this respect; that “the company is 
increasing the number of these em- 
ployees as rapidly as they are being 
qualified by the Vocational Defense 
Center.” 

So it is elsewhere. In New York, 
where a recent state law forbids racial 
discrimination in hiring by defense 
contractors and public utilities, more 
and more skilled and semiskilled Ne- 
gro workers are being employed by 
such firms as Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation, Republic Aviation Cor- 
poration, Sperry-Gyroscope Company, 
Ford Instrument Company, and Fair- 


child Aviation Corporation. An ord-. 


nance plant at Charleston, Indiana, 
“largest powder factory in the world,” 
now employs a number of Negro work- 
ers. The Assistant Personnel Manager 
at Winchester Arms Company, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, explains that, due 
to the “international situation,” his 
firm now employs “between 1000 and 
1100 Negro men” and “about 64 Ne- 
gro women.” 

A special memorandum on “Recent 
Hiring of Negroes,” by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, reports, among 
other things, (1) that in recent 
months, Negroes are coming to be 
“employed in practically every in- 
dustry, but the number employed and 
the occupations open to them are re- 
stricted”; (2) that “in construction, 
steel mills and foundries, where the 
work is heavy, Negroes have less diffi- 
culty in obtaining skilled work”; (3) 
that “at several powder plants and 
bag-loading establishments, _ hiring 
schedules call for from 10 to 20 per 
cent Negroes”; (4) that “skilled and 
semiskilled work is available to Ne- 
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groes in government Navy Yards,” 
but “at private shipbuilding centers, 
especially those in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States where large numbers 
of Negro workers are available locally, 
migrants from outside the areas are 
used instead”; and (5) that “Negro 
women have more difficulty in securing 
factory work than Negro men.” 

As was noted earlier, the funda- 
mental determiner of these increases 
in the employment of Negro workers 
is the degree of labor shortage. Con- 
firming this principle, the Head of In- 
formation Service, United States Em- 
ployment Service for New York, re- 
ports that “hiring practices are being 
liberalized with respect to minority 
groups just about to the degree that 
the labor market tightens in a par- 
ticular industry or occupation.” Al- 
though it may do violence to one’s 
democratic sentiments, the fact of this 
relationship affords the best possible 
basis for predicing sharp increases in 
the war-industry employment of Ne- 
groes during the months immediately 
ahead. The skilled and semi-skilled 
workers necessary to carry through the 
1942 production-for-victory program 
simply are not at hand. Yet, that pro- 
gram must succeed. Industry will have 
to utilize every available source of 
labor supply. It must, therefore, make 
increasing use of the nation’s Negro 
labor reserve. 


The Training of Negroes for 
War Industries 

N THE RECENT PAST, THE MOST IM- 

MEDIATE PROBLEM involved in the in- 
tegration of Negroes into war indus- 
tries was that of breaking down racial 
discrimination in employment. Al- 
though that problem still persists, its 
relative importance will certainly con- 
tinue to wane. The imperative de- 
mands of the labor market, together 
with the added stimulation of a pro- 
gressive government, organized labor, 
and other social forces, may confident- 
ly be expected to “open up” ever 
increasing job opportunities for Negro 
workers in war industries. 
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The most immediate and pressing 
problem which now emerges from this 
developing situation is that of training 
hundreds of thousands of Negroes for 
the jobs which our rapidly expanding 
war industry is sure to create. It is 
to this task that major attention must 
now be directed if Negroes are to con- 
tribute their full strength to winning 
the Battle of Production. 

Aside from regular public school 
programs of vocational education, 
which are notably meager in precisely 
those areas where most Negroes live, 
there are now being expanded several 
emergency “defense training” pro- 
grams which are subsidized by the 
Federal Government. The most impor- 
tant of these are the following: 

1. Pre-employment or _ refresher 
courses for adults who want to 
learn a skilled trade or to “re- 
fresh” skills in some trade at 
which they were formerly em- 
ployed. (Enrollees must be regis- 
tered with the local Employment 
Center. WPA workers assigned 
to these classes draw regular 
monthly wages.) 

2. Supplementary courses for adults 
who are already employed on 
jobs in which additional training 
will enable them to advance. 

3. The new National Youth Admin- 
istration (NYA) work-centers for 
youth between the ages of 17 
and 24, inclusive. (These work- 
centers pay youth regular wages 
for actual production while they 
are learning their trades. Free 
physical examinations and one 
meal per day are provided.) 

4. Out-of-school youth (OSY) de- 
fense training programs for non- 
school youth between the ages 
of 18 and 25, especially in rural 
areas. 

5. The original NYA defense train- 
ing program for youths between 
the ages of 16 and 24. 

6. Special engineering, science and 
management courses (ESMDT), 
usually offered in connection with 
colleges and universities. 


The number of Negroes enrolled in 
federally-aided defense training 
courses has increased considerably 
during the past few months. The latest 
comprehensive enrollment data avail- 
able, however, are for the summer and 
fall of 1941. Nevertheless, they afford 
a suggestive basis for appraising the 
extent to which Negro workers are be- 
ing prepared to take their place in the 
crucial battle to out-produce the 
enemy. 

TABLE II 
CUMULATIVE ENROLLMENTS OF NEGROES 


In DEFENSE TRAINING CouRSES, BY PRO- 
GRAMS, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1941* 














Cumu- | Cumu- 
se lative | lative 

Program Total es Fg — 

(June 30 
1941) | Sept. 30,) Nov. 30, 
1941 1941 
Pre-employ- 

meng: .... 20,801 | 12,516 | 35,385 
Supplemen- 

TEBW Sie 64: 5,748 | 8,227 | 14,204 
0) ae 34,716 | 15,396 (b) 
NWS... «0s 35,648 | 42,170 (b) 
ESMDT.... 816 958 | 1,818 








* Data supplied by Research and Statis- 
tics Section, U. S. Office of Education. 
b Not available. 


It will be noted from Table II that, 
during the three-month period ending 
September 30, 1941, there were very 
substantial increases in Negro enroll- 
ments in all five types of defense 
training programs, the increases in 
three of the programs (supplementary, 
NYA, and ESMDT) actually exceed- 
ing the cumulative totals for June 30. 
Even so, the cumulative totals re- 
ported for November 30, 1941, appear 
extremely meager, indeed, when ap- 
praised in terms of the urgent labor 
needs of war industries. 

The pre-employment and supple- 
mentary defense training programs are 
the ones most basic for training the 
vast army of skilled and semiskilled 
workers needed for the production-for- 
victory program. In these two types 
of courses, there were 8,503 Negro 
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trainees enrolled at the end of Septem- 
ber, 1941. Compared with the total 
enrollment of 4,600 in March, 1941, 
this reflects considerable growth. The 
need, however, is not to be measured 
in tens of thousands, but in hundreds 
of thousands. 

The types of courses for which pre- 
employment and supplementary Negro 
trainees were enrolled at the end of 
September, 1941, are shown in Table 
ITI. 

TABLE III 


Nearo ENROLLMENT IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY TRAINING PrRoO- 
GRAMS, BY TyPE or CouRsE, 
NoveMBER 30, 1941* 














Pre-em- | Supple- 

Type of Course ployment ae 
Automotive services. 860 497 
Aviation services... . 501 92 
Construction. ...... 238 293 
Drftg. & bipt. read... 33 51 
Electrical services. . . 478 101 
Seer a 217 0 
Foundry........... 488 42 
Machine shop...... 1,066 285 
Patternmaking..... 175 22 
Radio services...... 171 50 
ee ee 15 0 
Sheet metal work... 426 160 
Ship & boat bldg... . 394 222 
ee 345 285 
Woodworking...... 152 60 
| aera 292 492 
[rr 5,851 2,652 











* Data supplied by the U. S. Office of 


Education. 


It will be noted that 5,511 of the 
8,503 trainees in the two types of pro- 
grams, nearly two-thirds of the total, 
were enrolled in but seven different 
courses: automotive services (1,357) 
machine shop (1,351), welding (616), 
aviation services (592), sheet-metal 
work (586), electrical services (579), 
and foundry (430). Enrollments in the 
other nine fields are relatively small. 
Even so, the types of work training 
for which is here reported are not the 
traditional “Negro jobs.” They reflect 
a tendency for Negro workers to seek 
training for “newer” types of defense 
employment. This tendency is good. 
It needs but to be enormously 
strengthened. 





Analysis of the geographical distri- 
bution of Negro enrollments in pre- 
employment and supplementary de- 
fense training programs, at the end of 
November, 1941, reveals marked con- 
centration in a few key defense centers. 
Of the 10,179 trainees reported in 
Table IV, there were 7,108 (nearly 70 
per cent) reported for only 9 states: 
New York (1,020), Michigan (1,210), 
Illinois (957), Virginia (837), Ohio 
(862), Pennsylvania (626), Louisiana 
(543), Maryland (437), and District 
of Columbia (380). It will be noted 
that only two of the states with ap- 
proximately 400 or more Negro 
trainees—Virginia and Louisiana—are 
in southern regions where most of the 
Negro people live. 

For adequate appraisal, this geo- 
graphical distribution of Negro 
trainees in pre-employment and sup- 
plementary courses should be com- 
pared with that of the total for all 
groups. Data for such a comparison 
are not at hand. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the major defense training 
programs for Negroes are in northern 
communities. Further, in view of the 
known existence of several important 
war industry centers in the South, the 
data of Table IV suggest that training 
programs for Negroes in that area are 
by no means commensurate with what 
the “potential” demands for employ- 
ment would seem to warrant. 

In the field of advanced training, the 
Engineering Defense Training (EDT) 
program, begun in the fall of 1940, 
and the more recent Engineering, 
Science and Management Defense 
Training (ESMDT) program are of 
major importance in preparing work- 
ers to meet the professional and highly 
technical needs of war production. In 
these training programs, Negroes have 
had but little part. 

As of June 30, 1941, the U. S. Office 
of Education had granted subsidies 
amounting to $8,795,171 for EDT 
courses in 144 colleges and universi- 
ties, and had authorized enrollments 
totaling 137,656 trainees.t Only four 


‘Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education for the Fis 


Year Ended June 30, 1941, Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942, pp. 29-32. 
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Negro institutions took part in this 
program.’ Their total allotments 
amounted to $63,719, and their au- 
thorized enrollments aggregated 820 
trainees. Further, 85 per cent of these 
allotments and 66 per cent of the en- 
rollments were at Howard University 
alone. Many Negro colleges and uni- 


tober, 1940 to November 1941. It will 
be noted that for the entire 13-month 
period reported in Table V, there were 
1,431 Negro trainees enrolled in EDT 
and ESMDT courses in 68 institutions, 
located in 24 states and Puerto Rico. 
The majority of these enrollments 
(843, or 59 per cent of the total) were 


TABLE IV 


ENROLLMENT OF NEGROES IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT AND REFRESHER DEFENSE TRAINING 
PROGRAMS, BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS AND States, NOVEMBER 30, 1941* 








, Pre-em- | Supple- 
Region and State ployment | mentary 
Northeast 
Connecticut....... 69 ae 
Now? YOR. .\. . 2.2. 745 275 
New Jersey....... 22 — 
Delaware... <....... 32 9 
Pennsylvania...... 567 59 
Maryland......... 360 77 
\. ee 220 160 
WCW 6 asc tusbse oesececers 60 — 
Middle States 
SS aaeee 836 26 
pS eee 326 15 
PRI Shacévaiess winters 919 38 
BMOHIGAR, . ..5.60.0 680 530 
Wisconsin......... 65 3 
Minnesota........ 9 ao 
jo ee 246 60 
Northwest 
N. Dakota........ 4 oo 
Nebraska......... 17 so 
IO iiigca-0.0 esos 53 — 
Colorado.......... 9 —_ 

















: Pre-em- | Supple- 
Region and State ployment pac.» y 
Southeast 
VIPERS 0:<:0:00:00 40 67 806 
North Carolina.... 67 11 
South Carolina.... 145 38 
Ce errr 56 57 
TTI sc 6) cha ate 38 127 
Kentucky......... 111 30 
Tennessee......... 96 —_— 
pC 154 65 
Mississippi........ 155 60 
Arkansas.......... 94 — 
Louisiana......... 194 349 
Southwest 
Oklahoma......... 198 — 
jee 216 46 
Far West 
Oregon oo 2 
California........> 216 16 
Outlying 
Puerto Rico....... 28 18 
ROMO, o's cfisce nae 7,180 3,049 











* Data supplied by U. S. Office of Education. (Note: No. Negro enrollments were re- 
ported for 4 states in the Northeast, 5 states in the Northwest, 2 states in the Southwest, 


and 2 states in the Far West.) 


versities, of course, lack essential fa- 
cilities for Engineering Defense Train- 
ing. Certain it is, however, that far 
more than four institutions are in posi- 
tion to make effective use of federal 
subsidies for this program. 

A more comprehensive picture of 
Negro participation in this highly 
technical defense training program is 
afforded by the state and institutional 
distribution of Negro enrollments in 
EDT and ESMDT courses from Oc- 





‘Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, South Carolina State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and 
Howard University. 


in the institutions of only three states: 
District of Columbia (496), Pennsy]- 
vania (260), and Texas (187). In the 
whole of the Southeast and Southwest, 
where most Negro higher institutions 
are located, there were only 338 Ne- 
gro enrollees, less than one-fourth of 
the total. Here again, it is apparent 
that Negro colleges and universities 
are taking but an extremely small part 
in the training of engineering, scien- 
tific and management workers for war 
production. 

A word should be said about the 
more informal type of “training” 
which Negro farmers must have in 
order to make their maximum contri- 
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bution to the Food for Victory pro- 
gram. The success of this program de- 
pends very largely upon the guidance 


given by the Department of Agricul- 
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farm and home demonstration agents 
and assistants. Primarily through the 
efforts of this vast corps of workers 
must the farmers of America be 


TABLE V 
ENROLLMENT OF NEGROES IN ENGINEERING, SCIENCE AND MANAGEMENT DeErenssp 
TRAINING CourRsES, BY REeaions, StaTES AND NuMBER oF INSTITUTIONS, 


OcroseEr 9, 1940, Tro NovemBeEr 30, 1941* 














EDT and 
Number of | EDT Courses eeMDT ESMDT 
Region and State Different |(Oct. 9, 1940 to (July 1, 1941 to Courses 
Institutions | Sept. 30, 1941)|\KUY 3 1941) (Oct. 9, 1940 to 
? ov. 30, 
Northeast 
New Hampshire........ 2 ‘+ 1 5 
Massachusetts.......... 3 8 3 11 
Connecticut............ 2 12 3 15 
oe 10 22 20 42 
New Jersey............ 4 13 3 16 
Pennsylvania........... 8 142 118 260 
UAE Ce ame 2 332 164 496 
Middle States 
ey a 24 30 54 
I By Seen a. cS sg xa ae 2 5 5 10 
PNT Sets Guiea.csawe 5 7 33 40 
RNR og Ni sa Je voiaveseik 4 46 18 64 
Minnesota............. 1 2 0 2 
| SRE ree mee 1 2 0 2 
EN ea eat: 1 0 1 1 
Northwest 
SOOT CET 1 1 0 1 
SE oa avpiistsaidresn wien 1 1 13 14 
IIS oan oinc ors w wiccsc ve 3 18 14 32 
DE A'g ss 'pstin4.h)0-41 lo 0s 1 3 0 2 
Southeast 
WEE 5 5 hice ss-o 'seven 2 0 65 65 
North Carolina. ........ 1 27 0 27 
South Carolina......... 1 58 0 58 
Southwest 
a sk ina ie vila iors 1 105 82 187 
New Mexico............ 1 1 0 1 
Far West 
IRIN S52. ick bao 3 5 3 8 
Outlying 
Puerto Rico............ 1 12 6 18 
| * SRI | 68 849 582 1,431 














® Data supplied by U. S. Office of Education. 


ture’s Cooperative Extension Service. 
This is an adult education service to 
rural families, largely subsidized by 
the Federal Government, and em- 
ploying more than 9,000 technically 
trained workers, including about 6,500 


“trained” to produce the food that is 
so necessary to win the war. 

Negroes constitute an important 
segment of the nation’s farm opera- 
tors. In the Southern states, they are 
about one-fourth of the total. Yet, 
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Negro extension agents available to 
serve these Negro farmers constitute 
only about one-eighth (13 per cent) 
of the tota) for the South. The average 
Negro extension agent has about two 
and one-half times as many farmers 
to serve as the average white agent. 
This dearth of Negro extension agents 
results largely from the diversion of 
federal funds for agricultural exten- 
sion work from Negro to white rural 
families. To illustrate, on the basis 
of their proportion of the rural popu- 
lation in 15 Southern states, out of 
a total of $13,000,000 spent for ex- 
tension services during 1940, some 
$2,900,000 should have gone for work 
among Negro farm families. There 
was actually spent for this purpose 
only about $960,000. Thus, the vast 
sum of approximately $2,000,000, 
which should have gone for extension 
work among Negroes, was diverted 
to the service of white families. The 
effect of this practice is seriously to 
curtail the effectiveness of the Food 
for Victory Program among Negro 
farmers. 

We have witnessed in the field of 
industrial management how “business 
as usual” can operate to retard the 
nation’s preparation for war. Much 
the same results are being obtained 
from the equally pernicious “education 
as usual” in the realm of defense 
training for Negroes. On both the 
industrial and agricultural fronts, the 
training of Negroes for full participa- 
tion in the Battle of Production must 
be enormously increased. This has now 
become one of the basic essentials for 
Winning the war. 


The Main Current Task 
LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO, WHEN THIS 
COLUMN first analyzed the prob- 
lem of defense training and employ- 
ment among Negroes,’ the general 


_’ The Training and Employment of 
Negroes in ‘National Defense Industries,” 
Journal of Negro Education, 10:121-32, 
January 1941, ° 


strategy for resolving the problem was 
said to be this: “Get great numbers of 
Negroes trained; then agitate to get 
them employed.” Today, the second 
tenet of that proposition is of much 
less importance. Negroes are being 
employed in war industries in ever in- 
creasing numbers. We may wel! rely 
largely upon the inexorable logic of 
increasing labor shortages to acceler- 
ate this trend. Our attention must now 
be centered primarily upon getting 
hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
trained. That is the main task of this 
period, 

The objectives to be achieved are 
clear. (1) Training programs for Ne- 
groes should be organized or expanded 
in communities throughout the nation, 
and especially in the South. The 
courses offered should be determined, 
not in terms of traditional patterns of 
Negro employment, but in terms of the 
needs of war industries. (2) Negro 
citizens should be encouraged to enroll 
in defense training programs in large 
numbers. At present, in most localities, 
even available facilities are not being 
used to capacity. (3) Particular effort 
should be made to encourage Negro 
women to seek training for a variety 
of war industries. Their opportunities 
for employment may be expected 
greatly to increase. (4) The tempo of 
defense training programs must be ac- 
celerated. Short courses, to be com- 
pleted in from 12 to 24 weeks, should 
receive major emphasis. (5) The 
corps of Negro agricultural extension 
agents should be enlarged tremendous- 
ly. Their réle in war production is 
crucial. 

These are tasks for the entire na- 
tion. They are tasks for every school 
system, every school, and every or- 
ganized group interested in the wel- 
fare of the country in this period of 
crisis. They are imperative tasks 
which must be accomplished. The 
necessity inheres in the requirements 
of victory. 
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